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Art I .— A Bill foi the bcttei Regulation +of Medical Practice 
throughout the United Kingdom (Piepaml and brought in 
, by bn .Limes Giaharn and Mi Manners Sutton, and ordered 
by the House of Commons to be punted, August 7, 1844) t 

‘ r PIIAT in eveiy piofession the fortune of every individual 
‘should depend as much as possible An hi^ merit, and as 

* little as possible on his privilege, is ceif/nnly^for the niteiest ol 

* the public It is also lor the inteicst of e^eiy partuulat pio- 
‘ fession, which cm no\er so effectually support the general merit 
‘ and leal honoui of those fcho exercise it as by resting on such 
‘ libeial punciplos These prmcip^^Src tYe most effectual for 
‘ procuimg all tlie employment winch the countiy can afford 

‘ The great success of quacks in England has been altogether 
‘owing to the leal quickeiy ol the legular physiciahs. Our 
‘ regular ph>sicuns m bcotland have little quackeiy, and no quack 
‘ accordingly has made his foitune among us.’ 

Such weie the sentiments of a person of no less authority tfyan 
Di Adim Smith Whether his sircasm on the English piac- 
titioneis of that day (for we must not suppose that lie intended U 
onl\ foi physicians) was just # or otlieiwise, it would be\Jbesidet 
oui puipose to dis< tfss We admit, however, that the great num- 
bei of pel sons who in this part of the kingdom live in the enjoy¬ 
ment ol wealth and luxuiv,' and have leisuie to the most 

of tufling evils, cannot*iail to furnish a soil pecuhaiiy favourable 
to the giowth of quackeiy of all descriptions The whole letter 
from which the above extiact is made, is well worthy of perusal, 
although we suspect that theie are but few who will not agiee 
with us in opinion, that, replete as it is with wholesome truths, 
its tendency is to cany the flee-trade principle into the medical 
‘jWofeasion iaithei than would be eitliei expedient or practicable * 
We ventuied, four yeais. ago, to make some observations 
on this subject At that time tht* question, however inter¬ 
esting it might be in theory, seemed to be of no piactical 
importance Tlie case «s different at piesent, as tlie introduction 
of Sir James Giaharn’s medical bill cannot fad to make it a 

* Liie ot W Cullen, M I), by John Thomson, M p 480 [ * 
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tSir ./. Graham's Medical Bill, 

matter for discussion in the early j art of the next session of Par¬ 
liament. 1 Under these circumstances we feel that we nped to 
offer nW'^iology foj* resuming the inquiry, and for entering into it 
somewhat'more at length than formerly. Nor shall we restrict 
ourselves to the consideration of the one point to which we have 
just alluFJfitlV Whatever may he the merits and defects of the 
measure proposed by the Sectary of State, we believe it to be 
one which as much concerns the public as it does those for whom 
it seems to be especially designed. The medical, indeed, is no 
political profession. * It has nothing to do with those startling 
events by which thrones are shaken and empires are convulsed ; 
r , but. nevertheless, it exercises a vast influence on the social con 1 
riition of mankind. The members of it are appealeil to when the 
body suffers and the mind is weakened by disease. To them 
the veil is raisSed which screens the privacy of domestic life from 
the rude gaze of the wprld. We confide our lives to their skill 
and attention ; the peace and happiness of our families to their 
integrity and honour. There is no order in society to whom the 
character and qualifications of medical practitioners are not a 
matter of the deepest'lftlfli c~n 

With respect to the greater number of human pursuits, the 
public have the opportunity of making themselves pretty well 
acquainted with the qualifications of those by whom they are 
exercised. But as to those engaged in any department of the 
healing, art it is far otherwise. Every oner must die sooner or 
later, in spite of the greatest skill and knowledge; and the vis 
medieatrix naturae will cause many to recover in spite of the 
stupidity, ignorance, or carelessness of their medical attendants, 
jt ln a hundred cases the superiority of the sagacious, well-informed, 
' and attentive practitioner will be sufficiently apparent; but in 
three or foisr he may have no advantage whatever over an igno¬ 
rant and pra'^nptuous competitor. e Those who have not been 
actually engaged in the studies of an hospital can form no ade¬ 
quate notion of the nature of medical and surgical knowledge, or 
of the kind of evidence which is necessary to establish the reaA 
value of remedies; and if to these "considerations we add the 
following, that, except in the instance of physicians and surgeons 
• to large public hospitals, the art is practised, not in public, not 
coramjudicc, but in the retirement of a sick chamber, we find, a;, 
it appears to us, sufficient reason why the State should so far 
interfere as to take measures for ascertaining who are really 
qualified for their profession : and for distinguishing them in such 
*a manner as that unqualified pretenders*may not be confomtded 
with them. 

But if legislation proceed thus far, it ought to proceed far- 
* the-. 
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tlier. We may risk our own money in a foolish spe^ulatibn, but 
we must not do so with the money which we hold^k'*' trust for 
others. We may consult a quack about our ov?n botiily ailments, 
but we have no right to impose the attendance of a quack upon 
another person; no one therefore should be allowed' to hold a 
medical appointment in any public or private institution, who has 
not been regularly educated and licensed. 

The same principle is applicable to cases in which it cannot be 
said that the healths and lives of individuals are concerned, but 
which may nevertheless affect their character and fortune, and in 
no instance should the authority of a medical certificate be recog-, 
nised, or medical evidence be received, unless it be that of a.li¬ 
censed practitioner. 

Again, there are certain duties which other householders are 
required to perform (such as serving on juries and in parish 
offices), the performance of which woiild he* quite incompatible 
with medical practice, and from which all licensed medical prac¬ 
titioners and no others should he exempt. 

No one of these points has J^jjaanerlookcd in Sir .Tames 
Graham’s bill. In another clause it is enacted that whoever 
pretends to be a registered practitioner when lie is not so shall 
he deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, # and punished hy.fine and 
imprisonment. The clause is not clearly expressed, but we con¬ 
clude that it is intended that no unregistered person shall lie 
allowed to assume hny one of the names or titles by which regis¬ 
tered practitioners are distinguished; and, at all events, we Can¬ 
not doubt that such a prohibition will houseful to society, no more 
than a reasonable protection to the regular profession, and that k 
shall be made as pjain and aft stringent as possible. 1 

We conceit ;, that no unprejudiced person who ^'mnpares th<k 
’gislation proposed by Sir James Graham with tb % e present state 
of the law on these subjects can fail to acknowledge that the ten¬ 
dency of it must be *to increase the difficulties which lie in the 
way of illegitimate practice. 1. With respect to Physicians—the 
‘London College may prosecute any one who practises in London 
or its vicinity without their licence. But the legislature, regarding 
this as a boon, not to the public, but to the College, threw on tlu^ 
latter the whole expense of the prosecution. • The power with 
Avhich the College was thus invested never amounted to much, 
and is now merely nominal. It has jiot been exercised for many 
years, and we venture to assert that it will never be exercised again. 
At this very moment there arc many persons assuming the name 
of physicians, even in London, of whom the College knows nothing, 
Over those who practise in other parts of England and Wales 
even this nominal power does not exist. The apprentice-'of a 
" •-* h 2 'druggist 
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druggisfimay buy a decree* at Heidelberg, and practise with as 
much iidentity as if lie were a licentiate of the London College 
or an OxfoiVl or Cambridge graduate. 2. With respect to Sur¬ 
geons—the three colleges (of England, Scotland, and Ireland) are 
authorized lo examine those who pf csent themselves for the pur¬ 
pose, as to' their surgical qualifications. Of these the Scotch 
College has some very limited powers, which have not been exer¬ 
cised for more than a century. The other two colleges have 
absolutely no power of any description. Any one may inscribe 
the word * surgeon ’ over his door; and, having done so, he has as 
good a right to practise surgery as any one of their members. 3. 
The London Society of Apothecaries may prosecute those who 
practise without their licence. But here also the legislature, con¬ 
sidering that thin privilege was for their own benefit, and not for 
that of the public, threw the whole expense upon the Society. 
Every prosecution c6sts tliem not less than 300/. or 400/. Every¬ 
where, even in London, there are practitioners of this class, who 
set the Society at defiance, knowing that they cannot afford to in¬ 
terfere with them; and‘~: K ' , t. even if they were so to interfere, 
nothing is more easy than to evade the law as it now stands. A. 
calls himself a surgeon, and as such attends both medical and 
surgical cases, which no one can prevent. His prescriptions are 
sent to a druggist’s shop close at hand, kept by B., with whom he 
is in partnership. A. may claim to be paid for his attendance as 
a surgeon, or B. for his medicine as a druggfst; or A. may call 
himSelf at once surgeon and chemist, or chemist and accoucheur. 
All such unlicensed persons may claim the usual exemptions from 
saving in parish offices, and on juries; and—except in the instance 
if apothecaries and of sifrgeons to prisons—aye not even nomi¬ 
nally disqualified from holding medical appointments of any de¬ 
scription. " t t 

In Sir James Graham’s bill there is still another clause of 
great importance as it affects legitimate find illegitimate prac¬ 
titioners. At present the public have no means of distinguishing 
the one from the other, without taking jnuch more trouble than* 
most individuals would be disposed to take for the purpose. It 
js proposed to supply this deficiency by a list published annually 
under the authority of the Government; the effect of which must 
be to draw a broad line of distinction between those who are' 
legally qualified to practise and those who are not. To this 
clause an useful addition may be made, requiring clerks of the 
jpeace, or some other public officer, to preserve a list of all regis¬ 
tered practitioners who report themselves as having come to reside 
in a particular lopality; such list being made accessible to the 
public, or even published annually in the local newspapers. 

. * * There 
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There is no class in society in whose good sense wo«are on the 
whole disposed to place greater confidence than in of the 
medical profession. The medical practitioner discovers, even in 
the outset of his career, that whatever jielp he may obtain in 
certain cases from the experience of older persons, hfe-musttm 
ordinary occasions rely on his own observation jyid judgment; and 
to learn to observe and think accurately upon one subject is to 
learn to do so upon others. But we are all over-sensitive and 
over-anxious where our own interests appear to be in any w^u| 
concerned; and it is in this way only that we can explain tile 
panic which seemed to seize the most numerous class of the pro¬ 
fession on the first reading of Sir James Graham’s bill, under the* 
impression that it was to throw open the field of '‘tn^dical practice, 
equally to the ignorant and well-informed, to the unlicensed and 
licensed; and that he who had gone to a large expense for the 
sake of acquiring a knowledge of his art, ( would have no ad¬ 
vantage given him over the most uneducated and ignorant ad¬ 
venturer. We are convinced that time will rectify the whole of 
this misapprehension. Indeed even^l/'^y a great change of 
opinion has shown itself in the prolession; and we have little 
doubt that ere long the great majority will be satisfied that, 
whether protection be to do good or not, they will have at least 
as much of it under the new system as* they have had under the 
old one. , 

But we are aware that there are some whose expectations will 
not be thus satisfied ; who believe that the whole race of quacks 
and unlicensed practitioners might and should be dealt with in a 
summary manner and put down by the strong hand of the law, 
and who regard all legislation as insufficient which accomplishes 
anything short of this*. H 

Several questions here present themselves. Is such a proposal 
reasonable ? if it be reasonable, is it practicable ? Could such a 
measure do any good tfl the profession itself, or to the public ? 
In what manner is quackery to be distinguished ? Are the terms 
’unlicensed practitioner and,quack synonymous? Is a licensed 
practitioner of necessity not a quack ? 

We have no inclination,, and certainly we have no inducement, to 
under-estimate the importance and usefulness of the medical pro* 
•fession. We know that through its agency life is prolonged, bodily 
sufferings are mitigated, mental anxieties are removed, and that the 
benefits which it confers are not confined to the individuals prin¬ 
cipally concerned, but that they often extend to whole families 
who are dependent on fhem for their worldly' prosperity and* 
happiness. We know that there is scarcely one hour in the day 
in which a judicious and well-informed practitioner may n«t say 
m • with 
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with a kSafy conscience ‘ l 1 have done good to somebody.’ Still 
the metirtflt ]>rofession cannot do all that is expected or required. 
Sooner or later, and with every one among us, the time arrives 
when *the best medical aid, as it regards the preservation ol' life, 
is good fof nothing. It is true that, even under these circum¬ 
stances, it • may qften diminish pain, or alleviate such bodily 
distress as is not improbably worse than pain: but not unfre- 
qucntly even these objects are unattainable; and the most skilful 
and experienced pemqn Standing by the patient’s bedside feels 
that his wand is broken, and that he has nothing left to offer but 
his sympathy and commiseration. But the desire for life is not 
necessarily extinguished even in the hour of death; or if it be so 
with the patie$u himself, it inay still linger with his family and 
friends. When the art of the regular practitioner can do no 
more, are we to be surprised that the promises of others should 
not be wholly disregarded ? and that even the miserable chance 
afforded by the impostors of the day should be looked at with 
something like hope when no other chance is left? It may be 
said that to catch at feiuav n ^traw as this can only end in disap¬ 
pointment; but the reflection ‘that any plan, however in itself 
absurd, has not been tried, may cause disappointment also. It is 
needless to discuss the question whether the legislature ought to 
interfere on such occasions; when it must be plain to every one 
that it is impossible for them to do so, aud that the most stringent 
statute having this object in view would be from the beginning a 
mere dead letter. Napoleon’s Berlin and Milan decrees could 
J not prevent English manufactures, from finding their way to the 
Continent; and the instinct which leads us to struggle for the 
preservation of life is a more powerful agent than the desire to 
have the best calico and cutlery. 

The foregbing observations are applicable to other cases as well 
as those of severe and dangerous disease. The sufferer from 
chronic dyspepsia, or from nervous paifi, who nevertheless may 
live as long as his neighbours, does not feel his desire to live in 
greater coinfort abated because he has exhausted the skill of his* 
medical attendants. If he choose to listen to any old woman who 
jpromises to help him, with what justice can he be told that lie 
must not do so; er by what method can he be prevented from 
seeking her advice, or she from giving it ? 

Setting aside, however, these considerations, and admitting (for 
the sake of further argument) that something may be done by 
^legislation beyond what is proposed^ in Sir James Graham’s bill, 
we suppose that the most sanguine of its opponents will not 
expect that Parliament is to define what is, and what is not 
quackery, or that they can attempt anything beyond throwing as 
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many obstacles as possible in the way ©f unlicensed pwetitioners. 
But how is this to extinguish quackery, when it is rioWirfus that 
a large proportion of the advertising doctors, horaoeopatnisls, cold- 
water-curers, nostrum-dealers, and others, of the same tribp, are 
medical men regularly educated and licensed, who have, been led 
to adopt such a method of obtaining a livelihood because they 
had not sufficient sense, honesty, or patience to succeed in 
the regular practice of their profession? Nor is this all. If 
we turn to Dr. Johnson’s dictionary, we fiqji a quack to be de¬ 
fined as * an artful tricking practitioner in physic—a vain boast¬ 
ful pretender'to pbysic—one who proclaims his own medical 
Abilities in public places—a vain boastful pretender to arts which, 
he does not understand;’—and if we try them*by this test, it is 
much to be feared that there are not a few* of the regular craft 
to whom the term quack would not be misapplied. A young 
man comes to London to walk the hospitals (as it is vulgarly 
called). His previous education has given him no habits of at¬ 
tention or industry. He finds his way into a lodging. His 
friends live one or two hundred inil^s offV* He has no one to 
advise him; and chance throws 'fifin in the way of some other 
idle students, encouraged by whose example he enters into the 
little miserable dissipations by which he is surrounded. He learns 
nothing, and suddenly, when the time And money allotted for his 
education are nearly exhausted, he recollects that he has learned 
nothing. But he must pass his examination nevertheless, and 
this is accomplished by the aid of a benevolent gentleman, ivlio, 
being further stimulated by the sum of five or ten guineas, supplies 
him with answers to all the questions which will probably be put 
to him. His memory is assisted by certain artificial means; of 
which the best piofessor of mnemonics need not be ashfuned ; and 
. altogether the thing is so well done that the most ignorant student, 
if he have only a moderate degree of cleverness, may in the course 
of three months be matle more than a match for his examiners. 
In what respect is this persor^ .better than a quack? We hope 
'that there are not very many t gw6h ; but, nevertheless, we know that 
there is not a medical schixifin the metropolis in which there are 
not a certain number of students of whom this history would be 
no exaggeration. We believe the medical to,be on the whole ft 
remarkably honest profession; we are indeed inclined to think 
that there is none so honest: still, whoever knows the imper¬ 
fections of human nature generally will be aware that there are 
and must be individuals in it, who magnify trifling ailments for 
their own benefit; who <flaim credit for cures which they nevef 
made; who profess to understand things of which they know 
nothing; who multiply their visits or their doses of medicine 

"beyond 
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beyonA what is really Required; who seek to make a reputation 
for therk<el>'e9 by injuring the reputation of others; and we should 
like to be' informed«why such persons are not to be included in 
the category of quacks? It is plain that no laws that can be 
made to restrain unlicensed practitioners will really relieve us 
from such .kinds of quackery $ and we much fear that when the 
• various petitions hgainst quackery, of which we hear, are pre¬ 
sented to Parliament, there are those who will answer, * We see 
that your object is not to put down quackery, but that you should 
have a monopoly of it.’ 

We believe that the great body of medical practitioners feel as 
we do, that there are no more mischievous impostors than those ' 
whom w'c have just described, who march under the banners of 
the true faith in the same ranks with honest men. But they also 
feel that with respect to them, at least, there is nothing to be 
done, except that the‘profession should discountenance them 
among themselves. 

There is, however, a third order of persons who, much more 
than the downright and acknowledged quacks, excite the jealousy 
of medical associations; namely; the inferior druggists, who, from 
being the venders of medicine, become the prescribes of it to a 
greater or less extent. In order that this subject should be rightly 
understood by those who are not well acquainted with the history 
of the medical profession, some explanations are required. 

It appears that, from the time when the London College of Phy¬ 
sicians was established, the English physicians were too high in 
station, and too costly, to be the medical attendants of the poor, 
except in charitable institutions and in the way of private charity. 
But the poor were as desirous of beipg cured of their complaints 
as the rich ; and as the venders of medicines were supposed to 
know something about their qualities, it is not very remarkable 
that they should have resorted to them for want of better advice. 
f |IJjus the Apothecaries of those days became in some degree prac¬ 
titioners. It is said that in the time of the plague the greater 
number of the physicians (Syderikam among them) quitted the * 
metropolis. The apothecaries remained, and did what they could 
in their absence, and from this moment were regarded by the 
public as regular practitioners. The physicians were sufficiently 
jealous of this invasion of what they supposed to be their peculiar 1 
rights; but there was no remedy. Such a class of practitioners 
was required, and what society stood in need of the law could not, 
or would not, prevent. ‘The apothecaries having thus acquired a 
new station, found it expedient to make themselves qualified to fill 
it; and from the time that medical schools were first established 
in London, the great majority of students in attendance on them 
* * ' hav/?.. 
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have been of this description. No Specific plan of • study being 
laid down for them, they pursued theirbwn course, each according 
to the extent of his means, his inclination rfnd «ptituae for learn¬ 
ing. Not a few devoted two, three, or .even more years to their 
attendance on the hospital and lectures; while others-were satis¬ 
fied with a single season. Many took a degree in surgery, while 
others aspired to nothing more than to be mere apothecaries. The 
result was, that among them were many really well-educated prac¬ 
titioners ; while there were others with various attainments down 
to the very minimum of knowledge. 

Such was'the state of things, when rather more than thirty years* 
* ago an association of apothecaries was formed, having for its ob¬ 
ject to obtain an act of Parliament, requiring that«all practitioners 
of this class should be regularly educated, examined, and licensed, 
and to prevent all others from practising. It was likely that such 
a movement would be popular in this department of the profes¬ 
sion, as it was proposed not to interfere with those already in prac¬ 
tice, and as it seemed not unreasonable to expect that whatever 
made it more difficult to enter the profession would lessen the 
competition for those already in if.* The Associated Apothecaries 
proposed to the London College of Physicians, that they should 
undertake the examination of the candidates for the apothecaries* 
licence. But the College was at thaf time one of the most inert 
corporations in the lyngdnm, wrapped up in the contemplation of 
its own dignity, and feeling little interest in anything except an 
occasional dispute with their licentiates. They refused thc«offer, 
which was then made to a trading company, known as the London 
Society of Apothecaries, and by them accepted. The result was a 
parliamentary enactment, jenown as the Apothecaries’ Act of 1 
1815. # • 

By this act the Society was invested with new duties and privi¬ 
leges. They were empowered to prescribe a plan of education 
for those who proposed*to practise in this department of the heal¬ 
ing art; to examine them as tq their qualifications; and penalties 
were imposed on those whp ventured to act as apothecaries with¬ 
out their licence, recoverable by a prosecution in the name of * the 
Master, Wardens, and Society of the Art and Mystery of Apothe¬ 
caries in the City of London.’ As to the mode of exercising thele 
large powers the Society was left wholly to their own discretion; 
they were responsible to no superior authority; and the tendency 
of the'penalty clause was even to lift them above the influence of 
public opinion. 

Whether the Society Ifave always conducted themselves wisefy 
and judiciously is another question; but we willingly give them 
credit for having been influenced by honest intentions: and it is 

certain 
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certain that .they were the foremost in the attempt to raise the 

standard' of^ medical education. In the first instance they very 
wisely required no.mifre than a very moderate quantity of pro¬ 
fessional instruction, knowing that the increase of it would be 
easy*,’ while-to diminish it would be difficult. Just at this period, 
the conclusion of a long war caused an increased influx of persons 
into the non-military professions. The candidates for examination 
at Apothecaries’ Ilall became more numerous; and the Society, 
finding the supply to lj»e more than enough to meet the demands 
of the public, required a more extended course of study. But the 
^supply increased nevertheless, and the required educa’tion was ex- 
tonded further still. The result is, a great change in the position 
and feelings of % the apothecaries generally. No one can now 
enter the profession tVliose opportunities of acquiring knowledge 
have not been such as fell to the lot of a very limited number 
formerly. The title of Apothecary is felt, and perhaps justly felt, 
to be too much like that of a tradesman; and as the greater 
number become graduates in surgery also, the name of general 
practitioner is gradually becoming substituted for it. 

It is to be presumed that The improved qualifications of the 
apothecary are a benefit to the affluent classes of society. But 
there is one result of what has been done, which wo suspect that 
the Society of Apothecaries did not anticipate, and which indeed 
even now seems to have escaped their notice.. The class of infe¬ 
rior apothecaries, who spent no more than six or twelve months in 
the medical schools, nevertheless contrived to pick up a good deal 
of useful practical knowledge, which was afterwards improved by 
their own observation, or bv intercourse with others who were 
ibetter informed than themselves. Having been at little expense 
in their education, they set out in life with no very ambitious aspi¬ 
rations; were satisfied with a small remuneration : and these were 
the ordinary attendants of the poor. But this class of practitioners 
lias ceased to exist. To the general practitioners of modern times, 
who have expended a considerable x sum of money in their educa¬ 
tion, the little reward which the poor qpn give them is like no re¬ 
ward at all. They may attend them gratuitously, and they do so 
t to a considerable extent. We do not believe that there is any class 
of society in whom there is a greater amount of liberality and kind¬ 
ness. Still no one can meet all the demands of this kind which 
are made upon him, for, ii he were to do so, he would become an 
object of charity himself. . The general-practitioner is become, like 
the physician, too costly for the poor: and as formerly the cost¬ 
liness of the physicians forced the apothecaries into practice, so is 
the costliness of the*apothecaries now doing the same thing by the 
druggists. 

* H 
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It is difficult to say how much the*poor are wors$ off at the 
present time than they were under the old system. ' f The state¬ 
ments made in the public journals, and at the various medico- 
political meetings, are general and inconclusive, and are not 
always made by those who*are free from prejudice.- Still'wo 
have no doubt that many of the poor, more especially of the 
children, die without any medical relief whatever; and that many' 
others have no other attendance than that of the chemist or drug¬ 
gist; and it would be a poor compliment^p> the regular medical 
profession to doubt that more die under the hands of the druggist 
than would die under those of an educated and licensed prac¬ 
titioner. But what is the remedy ? The poor do not consult the 
druggist because they prefer him, but because they cannot afford 
to consult anybody better. If a more stringent law were made 
to prevent the druggists from practising, and nothing else were 
done, either the law would be evaded, and die evasion would be 
winked at, or that portion of the poor who now consult the drug¬ 
gist would have no medical attendance at all. It is said to be a 
shocking thing that the poor should not have as good medical 
attendance as the rich. But is it not still worse that the*majority 
of their diseases should be the result of an insufficient diet, scanty 
clothing, anti an unwholesome* atmosphere ? To abolish such 
evils is out of the question; but it is bur duty to do what we can 
to lessen them, and Jkccping this end in view, we must express 
our conviction that to impose further restrictions on medical prac¬ 
tice will not help the poor; that their own means will not enable 
them to obtain really good medical advice in illness; and that for 
the accomplishment of this most desirable object we are to look 
to no other source than hospitals, dispensaries, and similar cha¬ 
ritable institutions, private charity, and a better organised system 
of parochial medical relief than that which exists at present. 

But it is said that others as well as the very poor consult the 
druggist to a consideraBle extent; and we have no doubt that this 
is true with respect to the classes immediately above them, who 
have little more money to $pare for medical advice than the poor 
themselves. It is with them a mere matter of economy, as when 
they purchase any other. inferior article, because it may be pro¬ 
cured at a cheaper rate. We sincerely believe that what is thifs 
done out of prudence is no prudence in the end. In the great 
majority of cases it may be of no importance whether the druggist 
be consulted, or the apothecary, or anyjbody else, or nobody at 
all; but every now and then the patient may lose his sight from 
an ill-treated ophthalmia, or his life from an inflammation of bis 
lungs neglected in the beginning. But the evil is one which 
cannot fail to a certain extent to correct itself. The lav* docs 

nothing 
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nothing towards correcting ( it at present. Sir James Graham’s 
bill will much more, for it will prerent the druggist from 
calling himself what lie is not. He must remain in name, as he 
is in reality, a Druggist j whereas under the existing system he 
may' write 'Surgeon over his door, and assume the character of a 
medical practitioner at once; or he may call himself Apothecary 
with so little chance of being prosecuted that he need have no 
anxiety on the subject. If the law were to go further than this, 
would it not be evaded? Would public opinion go with it? If 
it did not, we know that it would be ineffectual. The druggist 
who undertakes the cure of a disease of which he knows nothing 
is an impostor. But a man who pretends to understand building, 
and builds a house which tumbles down on your head, is a worse 
impostor than the druggist—for the latter seldom does worse than 
let you die, and the former actually kills you. If the legislature 
interfere in one case, wily should it not extend the principle and 
apply it in the other, and in a hundred cases besides? But let 
us not be misunderstood. We do not say that such evils should 
not be prevented, if that be possible; but we believe that no 
legislative enactment will prevent them; and we also believe that, 
having taken the pains to point out to the public the proper course 
to be pursued, the safest way will*be to leave it to the good sense 
of individuals to protect the?mselves. 

We are much mistaken if we have not shown— -first, that the 
proposed medical bill affords to the public at least as much pro¬ 
tection as it has at present; and secondly , that there is no reason 
to believe that such a case can be made out in favour of the 
attempt to give them greater protection as will lead to the further 
interference of Parliament. t . 

But our opinions go further still, and we are satisfied that nothing 
can really be more detrimental to the profession itself than to fence 
it round with further privileges. As those individuals prosper 
most, and are the most respected, who Wave been taught to feel 
that their position in society depends, not on external circum¬ 
stances, but on their own character and conduct, so it cannot fail 
to be with an entire profession, which 'is but a collection of indi- 
^ viduals, subject to the same moral influences with the indivi¬ 
duals themselves. We believe that the medical profession may 
he well contented to rest upon its own merits, and that in pro¬ 
portion as it trusts to these alone, its claims on the confidence 
of others will be more readily admitted by the public. There 
can be no greater mistake than to suppose, that if Parliament 
dould grant them the absolute monopoly which some seem to 
desire, they would have to give nothing in return. Whatever 
they would gain in protection, they .would, at once lose in dignity 

and 
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and independence. Instead of being' looked up to with esteem 
and confidence, they would become the objects of jealousy and 
suspicion; and claims, hitherto unknown, wfcukl press upon them 
afterwards.* To prove that the evils of the opposite system are 
merely theoretical, we need only refer to the example of Scotland. 
The limited powers of interfering with medical and surgical prac¬ 
tice possessed by the Scotch colleges have nof been exercised for 
more than a century. The Faculty of Glasgow have of late 
attempted to interfere with it in the four cjcpintics, in which, under 
an old charter, they exercise some jurisdiction; not, however, in 
the case of quacks, but of well-educated practitioners, who were 
•not their own licentiates. With this exception, the free-trade 
system prevails in Scotland to an extent which might almost satisfy 
Adam Smith himself. Nevertheless quackery is comparatively 
little known in that part of the United Kingdom; and we are in¬ 
formed on the best authority, that there is no kind of sympathy 
with the politico-medical agitation on the ground of insufficient 
protection now going on among the practitioners in England. 

If we have devoted so many of our pages to the anti-quackery 
question, it is not because we are ourselves convinced that it calls 
for so much consideration, but on account of the importance 
attached to it by a large proportion of the medical profession. 
The really important part of Sir James Graham’s bill (as it appears 
to us), and that on which the value of the whole measure depends, 
is the establishment of ‘ the Council of Health and Medical Edu¬ 
cation whose duty it will be to superintend and assimilate the 
various forms of medical education; to give licences to practise; 
and to whom many important questions connected with the public 
health may be referred by the Government. As to the manner 
in which it should be constructed, there may be a difference of 
opinion; but we think that few persons, who consider the matter 
dispassionately, will fail to acknowledge that such an institution 
promises to confer great and solid advantages both on the profes¬ 
sion and on the public. 

The Council, connected yvith the State, and acting under a sense 


* For their mouopoly, such as it is, every solicitor or attorney pays 145/. before he ^ 
commences practice, and 12/. or 8/. annually afterwards, according as he resides & 
Loudon or the country; yet in spite of this we have before us an advertisement calling 
upon ‘ the legal profession to follow the noble example of the medical profession, and 
form a society to oppose the invasion of their rights by accountants, touters, aud agents 
of all descriptions, who rob the profession of thousands annually.* See the Times, Aug. 
24, 1844. In fact the protection which the law gives to solicitors is as uearly as can be 
the same with that which the medical bill will give to medical practitioners. None 
but those who are regularly licerfted. may practise iu courts of justice, but any one majr 
draw a deed of conveyance, or a lease, or a will, and will-papers are actually sold in 
stationers’ shops. The only difference is that solicitors pay a large sum of money, and 
medical men pay scarcely anything, for such privileges as they possess. . ]** ( 
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of responsibility to Parliament, will constitute an authority to whom 
the profession may on various occasions look for advice and protec¬ 
tion, instead of applying, as they do at present, to the powerless 
and unjnfluential medical corporations. It will give to the pro¬ 
fession -an* *mity and appearance ok respectability which it has 
never yet pussi*ssed ; Jpid who does not see that this must be to 
'the advantage of the public as well as of the profession itself ? 
The first step towards making a man a gentleman is to treat him 
like a gentleman; amj the same rule is just as applicable to a 
body of men as it is to individuals. 

At present there are not fewer than seventeen corporations, 
which give medical degrees, licences, or letters testimonial of* 
some kind or another. These are—1, the University of Oxford ; 
2, the University of Cambridge ; 3, the University of London; 
4, Trinity College, Dublin; 5, the University of Edinburgh; 
6, the University of Glasgow; 7 and 8, the two Universities of 
Aberdeen ; 9, the University of St. Andrew’s; 10, the College of 
Physicians of London; 11, the College of Physicians of Edin¬ 
burgh; 12, the College of Physicians of Dublin; 13, the College 
of Surgeons of England; 14, the College of Surgeons of Edin¬ 
burgh; 15, the College of Surgeons of Ireland ; 16, the Society 
of Apothecaries of Loudon; 17, the Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Glasgow ; and to these we may add as an 18th, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury: and these various manufactories pro¬ 
duce, on an average, probably from 800 to 1000 physicians, sur¬ 
geon/*, apothecaries, and accoucheurs annually. 

But in using the terms by which the various orders of medical 
men are usually designated, we do not intend to say that any one 
of them has any very definite meaning, or that they at all express 
the degree tff the individual’s qualifications. A physician made in 
one place is different from a physician made in another: and so 
it is with the rest. At Oxford the physician must have taken his 
degree in arts before he can graduate ifl medicine. At Cam¬ 
bridge tlic degree in arts may be dispensed with. In the Scotch 
Universities the degree in arts is not,required : while in Trinity 
College, Dublin, the degree in arts *is required for Doctors, hut 
not for Bachelors of Medicine. The Londoh College of Phy- 
$fcians grants no licence to any one who has not completed his 
twenty-sixth year. At Oxford the degree of M.B. cannot be ob¬ 
tained much sooner. In the Scotch Universities the degree of 
M.D. may be obtained ,at the age of twenty-one years, arid so it 
is at the University of London. Then, for these various classes 
8f physicians, different courses of stud^ are required. Let us 
take the Scotch universities for example. At Edinburgh, Glas¬ 
gows «*nd Aberdeen, a course of study in medical schools, with 
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residence for a certain time in the* university wlii^h gives the 
degree, is indispensable: while at St, Andrew’s any ono may obtain 
the Doctor’s degree by going through the form of an examination. 
At Edinburgh the degree is not conferred without three years’ 
residence in an university: *while at Glasgow one year of such 
residence is sufficient. In like manner, with respect, to surgeons, 
it is only within the last few years that tlienf has been anything 
like correspondence between the courses of study required of the 
candidates for examination in the three colleges. It was as if 
the English and Irish colleges were made^or two different classes 
of persons. • For apothecaries there is no special examination, * 
. except in England.*' . 

Nor is there any correspondence in the privileges of these 
> arious orders of practitioners. No one has a legal right to practise 
as a physician in London who is not either a fellow or licentiate 
of the London College: but in oilier parts of England and Wales 
the light is shared between the London fellqws and licentiates and 
the Oxford and Cambridge graduates. The degree conferred by 
the London University gives no rights whatever. In England 
the physicians made m Scotland and Ireland are held in Jaw to be 
no physicians at all, unless they have the London licence. They 
may, nevertheless, practise and assume the title of physicians in 
llio pi minces, because there are no penalties to prevent them. 

The English College of Surgeons has only one privilege con- 
fcired on it by the Legislature, and that the a cry humble one— 
that the surgeons of jails must be chosen from their body. 
Many surgeons of repute in the country—even surgeons of some 
of the larger hospitals—are not members of this or any other col¬ 
lege. In Ireland the menders oJ the Irish College of Surgeons 
have the exclusive "privilege of being eligible to offices in the 
county hospitals. Dispensaries and private practice are as open 
to others as they are to them. In Scotland the College of Sur¬ 
geons has by law a m<fnopoly%f practice in seven counties ; but, 
as lias been already stated, they have not claimed the monopoly 
for the last century—u'hile the’Glasgow faculty are so far behind 
the times that they are endeavouring to revive their claims to an 
exclusive privilege of practice in a certain part of Scotland. 

Jn England the object of the Apothecaries Act of 1815 is t(5 
give an absolute monopoly of practice to the licentiates of the 
London Society of Apothecaries. It is true that the law is con¬ 
tinually evaded and defied: nevertheless it has this effect, that 
the best-educated and best-informed physician, who lias devoted 

• * 

* Wo refci hero to the examination as to medical prat-lire. The Society of Apothe¬ 
caries in Dublin are empowered to examine apothecaries in Ireland aa to their know¬ 
ledge of phaimacy. 
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six months ^to the study of pharmacy (and no more is really 
necessary), he finds it more convenient to practise as an apo¬ 
thecary, must do so With a constant uneasy feeling lest, some day 
or another, he shall be prosecuted in a court of justice for not 
having an •apothecary's licence. In*Scotland and Ireland there 
are no restrictions on this part of the profession, and any one may 
practise as an ajiotliecary when and where he pleases, except that 
in Ireland he must go through an examination in pharmacy. 

While the various institutions which have been enumerated 
have been acting each upon its own system, without reference to 
the rest, no one among them has been really responsible for its 
acts to any superior authority. The visitation of the universities 
by the Crown it little more than nominal; and the new charters 
of the Colleges of Shrgeons of England and Ireland, which re¬ 
quire that their by-laws should be sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State, are not much more than a year old. The only rule of 
conduct has been the discretion, the caprice, the wisdom, or the 
folly of the individuals by whom the institutions are severally 
governed; and they, however honourable their intentions may 
have been, have never been able to command the full confidence 
of the profession. They have been suspected of looking to their 
own importance and their own interests, rather than to the inte¬ 
rests of the great body of jiractitioners. We doubt not that such 
suspicions have generally been without foundation; still it can¬ 
not be said that their private interests are unconcerned. Every 
student that is examined brings money to the corporation, and 
increases the stipend of the examiners; and many of those by 
whom degrees or diplomas are conferred, or letters testimonial are 
granted, are themselves professors, lecturers, or physicians or 
surgeons 16 public hospitals, whose means are more or less de¬ 
pendent on the number of young men who are induced to enter 
the profession. At all events the fact is notorious that there has 
been always great jealousy of the"fcorporaliions, and that nowhere 
has such jealousy prevailed to a greater extent than in England. 
One hundred and fifty years ago Dr. (3arth described the squab¬ 
bles of the London- College of Physicians in his beautiful mock¬ 
-heroic poem, and not many years have elapsed 4 since these reached 
their termination. .The contentions engendered by the opposition 
to the College of Surgeons and the Society of Apothecaries, 
though of course of later date, have been to the full as virulent 
as any in the College of .Physicians. 

It is impossible to doubt that these agitations are as injurious 
£o the moral, as 'they are degrading to the scientific character of 
A the profession; or that, indirectly, they are productive of serious 
mischief to the public. But bow is the evil to be remedied? 
i * The 
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The specific offered by some of thcfee who make speeches at 
public meetings is, that there should be a parliament of medical 
men, elected by some twenty or thirty thousand •practitioners, and 
that they should settle everything for the profession. It }8 said 
that the. profession have a right to manage their own concerns, 
and that this is the way to do so. But .they forget that the 
public are a party concerned quite as much as fhe profession. On • 
the same principle there should be a parliament of lawyers, of 
bakers, of butchers, of civil engineers, of tinkers l There, would 
be no end to such republics. Can any one in his sober senses 
believe that a scheme like this will ever be sanctioned by the 
Houses of Lords and Commons? As well may we expect them, 
to incorporate the union of journeymen tailors, who think that 
they have a right to manage their own affairs, and starve their 
wives and families by striking for larger wages than their em¬ 
ployers can afford to give them. As to* the settling of affairs 
by such an assembly as this, it is evident- that the best men in the 
profession would have no leisure to belong to it; as we have ob¬ 
served on a former occasion, it would fall into the hands ‘ of the 
vain and. the idle—of those who hanker after a noisy notoriety, 
—and have an abundance of leisure, because they have no 
professional employmentand they would meet to make 
speeches, and quarrel, . and to do rtothing else. But it is 
absurd to suppose th^t the question will ever be seriously enter¬ 
tained by the legislature, and it would be a waste .of words to 
discuss it further. » • 

Still, for the sake of the public, of the medical profession gene¬ 
rally, and for the sake of the peace and comfort of the medical 
corporations themselves, we*cannot think that the latter should 
be allowed to retail! the irresponsible powers which* they now 
possess; and we know not how this object can be so«well attained 
as by placing them under the control of some such Board or 
Council as Sir James Grahant has proposed- to establish, which 
shall be itself responsible to the Crown and Parliament. The 

'council, collecting the heterogeneous materials of which the pre¬ 
sent system is composed^jvill form them into one harmonious 
whole. They shouM be provided with ample powers enabling 
them to assimilate the prescribed courses of .study, so that th<f 
physician, surgeon, or apothecary made in one place shall have 
had, as nearly a* possible, the same opportunity of obtaining 
knowledge as he who is made-in another'; and they should give 
an equal licence to all, according to the part of the profession to 
which they belong. Thfcy should have the right to inquire intcT 
the character of the examinations, to regulate the fees paid on 
these occasions, and all matters in which the profession —x 1 <u -"~ 

• • VOL. LXXV. NO. CXL1X. C * public 
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public are jointly concerned, Thus they will relieve the corpora¬ 
tion# of a. painful responsibility, and raise them above the suspi¬ 
cion of competing with each other for the greatest number of 
candidates for their degree or licence. 

*We haw© already referred to some othefr important duties which 
the Council of Health and Medical Education may be expected 
to perform. Th<f majority of our readers may remember the 
alarm which the advent of the Asiatic cholera, in the year 1831, 
excited throughout the empire, and the unsatisfactory report made 
by the London College of Physicians on the subject. Some 
years since a reference was made to the London College of Sur- 
,geons as to the effects of the tread-mill*—With no better result :-*■ 
the question as to the expediency or inexpediency of using it is 
still unsettled. TI 16 * Report of the Poor Law Commissioners on 
the Sanitory Condition of the People ’ has made plain to every 
one the existence of grSat social evils, of which the majority of the 
affluent classes had not even dreamed before. To any reflecting 
mind a great number of occasions will present themselves in 
which a board, not appointed at hap-hazard for a particular 
purpose, but properly constructed and systematically devoting 
its attention to matters connected with the public health, and 
responsible to the Crown and Parliament, may be employed with 
the greatest advantage to the community. 

But on every other account as well as oq this, it is evident that 
the construction of the Council is a point of the highest import* 
ance, and that on which the success or failure of the whole measure 
will mainly depend. Sir James Graham has proposed that it 
should consist of three classes of persons:—1. Three physicians 
and three surgeons, to be chosen by their respective colleges in 
England, 'Scotland, and Ireland. 2. A ifegius professor from 
each of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glas¬ 
gow, and Dublin. 3. Six other persons to be nominated by the 
Crown, some of whom should not belong to the medical profes* 
sion; and Sir James Graham has stated it as his opinion that one 
or two of these should be such as may be properly considered as 
representatives of the provincial practitioners. We see no reason 
to doubt that a Council thus'composed .would answer every pur¬ 
pose ; yet. it is no r t probable that it will satisfy every one. The 
Univ ersity of Aberdeen ui&y complain that it is left out; and, if 
ilme admitted, the English and Irish institutions will complain 
of the predomiflance of Scotch interests. Then the general prac¬ 
titioners will complain that no certain provision is made for them 
Ho he represented in the Council, although there are some points 
connected With their part of the profession which the Colleges 
-■efjP^ysician* and Surgeons may not' sufficiently understand ; and 
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we cannot but assent to the justice oY this complaint# We shall 
not be at all surprised if Parliament should cut the Gcjrdian knot, 
by placing the whole of the appointments ftt 4he disposal of the 
Crown, merely specifying of what classes of persons the Council 
shall be composed. Such an*arrangertSent would be irf Conforibity 
with what is done on other occasions. Tlus bishops*-the judges, 
the magistrates, the ecclesiastical and the various legal cornmis-* 
sioners, are all nominated by the Crown. The professors in the 
universities appointed* by the Crown *are quite as efficient as 
those appointed by the universities them selves; and we have no 
reason to believe that we should have a purer bench of judges 
'if they were elected by all the lawyers in the kingdom, or aU 
the freeholders, than we have under the present system. It is 
true that the Secretary of State (acting on tKe part of the Crown) 
may occasionally make a mistake; but bodies of men are quite 
as liable to make mistakes as he is; and it is to be recollected 
that the Secretary of State is directly responsible to Parliament, 
which the corporations are not. Indeed, seeing as we do what 
small matters are now brought under the notice of the House of 
Commons, it seems absurd to expect danger to the profession 
from the exercise of ministerial influence.* * 

Next to the establishment of the Council, the most important 
part of the whole measure is undoubtedly the clause which repeals 
the Apothecaries* Act of 1815. 

We are informed by Mr. Willcock j that there was 'an ancient 
guild in London called indiscriminately the grocers or the f>oti*- 
caries. By the charter of James the First the poticaries were 
separated from the grocers, and constituted a separate company 
under the more dignified wme of pharmacopolites.* Such was 
the origin of the London Society of Apothecaries—-at! institution 
the usefulness of which is generally recognised by the public, 
though it cannot be fully appreciated except by those who know 
to what an extent the adulteration of drugs, and the sale of inferior 
drugs, are carried by (we fear that we must say) the very great 
majority of the other wholesale and retail dealers. $ 

By the Act of 1815, as has been already mentioned, the Society 
was made to assume a new function wholly different from those,, 
which they had exercised before. They were now authorised to 
examine medical students not only as to their knowledge of phar- 

* If abch a course were taken, the expense of the Council should be beme by the 
State, aud no part of it thrown on the profession. 

4 laws relating to the Medical Profession, by J. W. Willcock, Esq., Barrister-at- 
law, part i. c. 2 , s. 3 . * ‘ ^ 

J We can hardly doubt that, if Sir James Graham’s Medical BiU,nass into a law, 
a supplementary measure respecting the sale of drugs will be without delay s ubmitted^ 
to the consideration of Parliament and the public. tmmm s*^ 

• * c % 
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macy, But also as to their knowledge of disease and its treatment, 
to lay doTijn rules for their education, and to give licences to 
practise. r *' 

Now on the first view, of the matter there seems to have been 
no tfery good reason why the Society of Apothecaries should have 
been especially selected for the performance of these important 
'duties. They were merely a joint-stock company dealing in drugs ; 
neither having nor pretending to have any scientific character. 
Admission into the So^ety was obtained nofby examination, nor by 
offering any other proof of either medical knowledge or scientific 
attainments, but by patrimony or purchase; and the only advan¬ 
tage enjoyed by those admitted into it was that in the course of timtf 
each of them deceives a share of the profits of the trade in return 
for the advancement of a certain portion of capital. However, 
the fact of the Society having been thus selected has been already 
explained: when the London College of Physicians refused the 
offer which was made them, they stood in the gap, and accepted 
what the College had refused. 

So far there was nothing in the conduct of the Society but 
what wste honourable and praiseworthy. In framing the Act of 
Parliament, however, they seem to have been by no means 
inattentive to their own interests. It being necessary to appoint 
certain persons as examiners of the candidates for a licence. *and 
these examinerships being places of some authority and profit, it 
was enacted that none but the members of the trading body 
fchould be eligible to them. Yet there seems to be no reason to 
believe that the Society must contain within itself the very best 
materials for constructing a Board of this kind; and at any rate 
it is probable that among the numerous body of the licentiates 
there migHt be found'individuals more competent to be examiners 
than those afforded by the limited number of the members of the 
corporation. 

But if the framers of the Apothecaries’ 1 Act had looked merely 
to the good -of the profession and the public, they would not have 
been satisfied (hat, even in making their licentiates eligible to it," 
they had done all that wu£ necessary to render the Board of Ex¬ 
aminers an useful and efficient body. We hold it to be absolutely 
indispensable that a Board of this kind should include a certain 
number of persons who have been teachers in medical schools, 
and have thus become practically acquainted with the business of 
medical education. The infusion of a few well-informed hospital 
^physicians and lecturers would have done all that was required. 
As it is, we are* bound to say that the whole thing has been a 
failure. We believe that the examiners have bien influenced by 
S^uwarable intentions, and we know that individuals among them 

tune 
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have been and are entitled to our respect as men of* talent and 
acquirement; but the most ingenious theories of education are 
good for nothing without experience; and Hhe course of study 
which they have imposed on medical students furbishes on? more 
proof of the truth of this, observation. These sentiments -are 
not peculiar to ourselves, but are in %ni^on with those which 
are expressed in private by the great majority ^>f medical teachers ' 
botjb in London and elsewhere. There is one fact alone which 
is in itself sufficient to prove that there is somewhere a grievous 
error in the present system. There is no"cxamination for which 
the idle students will not prepare themselves by being drammed ; 
but the whole of those who present themselves at Apothecaries! 
Hall are prepared in this manner. There is scarcely an ex> 
ception to the rule. The most industrious rfnd intelligent young 
men fear that they will be rejected if they presume to rest 
merely on their own knowledge; and thdy subject themselves to 
the demoralizing process of being crammed, < as regularly as their 
idle and ignorant fellow-pupils, having, in fact, as far as the 
examination is concerned, little or no advantage over them. 

With reference to the clause in the Apothecaries’ Act consti¬ 
tuting the Court of Examiners, the following piece of secret 
history is furnished by Dr. Burrows, himself being at that time 
an active member of the Society, and taking an especial interest 
in their proceedings.. r One of the principal things which I com¬ 
plained of was that the original bill was altered in the last stage. 
There was a power vested in the Society of Apothecaries to. alecs 
to the Court of Examiners any general practitioners, whether 
members of the Society or not. By some means or other, on the 
day on which the act teas popped that clause was altered. To that 
I objected, as excluding men more highly qualified. * * 

The same intelligent physician has given us some curious infor¬ 
mation on another point. * The associated apothecaries were 
anxious for the apprenticeship clause, on account of the extreme 
difficulty of obtaining apprentices. Mr. Rose [who first intro¬ 
duced the bill into the House of Commons] objected to the 
clause, and it was struck oul; but it was afterwards restored in 
the House of Lords.’ 

By the clause here alluded to, it is enacted.that no one sbalf* 
be examined at Apothecaries* Hall who does not bring proof that 
he has served an apprenticeship to an apothecary for five years* 
Such a provision may have been very conyenient to the associated 
apothecaries, but we conceive that nothing could have been con- 

* Minutes of Evidence token before the Committee of the House of Commons m 
Medical Education—Society of Apothecaries—p. 16. 
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trived morf mischievous t<$ the character of the profession, nor 
more unjust to the young men entering it. 

By the Apothecaries’ Act candidates for a licence may claim 
to be <?xamined # at twenty-one years of age. By the regulations of 
the Society they are required to have passed three years in attend¬ 
ing lecture^and hospjtaHK A lad, who does not reside in Lon- 
^ don, or in some other laTge town in which such studies can be 
pursued, and who is to be brought up as an apothecary, is pro¬ 
bably taken from school as soon as he has completed his thirteenth 
year: and we know, indeed, that so it is in a great number of in- 
' stances. In a few instances, by an arrangement with the master, 
conjoined with some evasion df the law, one or two additional sea-* 
sons of school -discipline are obtained; but even under the most 
favourable circumstahces it is plain that the effect of the appren¬ 
ticeship must be to throw a very great impediment in the way of 
preliminary education,*and, in very many cases, to prevent it 
altogether. 

To all those who are concerned in the business of professional 
instruction, be they special pleaders, conveyancers, hospital-phy¬ 
sicians, hospital-surgeons, teachers of anatomy, or civil engineers, 
the difference in the power of acquiring knowledge between young 
men who have been previously well educated, and those who have 
not had the same advantage, is sufficiently apparent. The latter buve 
yet to learn the way of learning, and th§ firgt year is often passed 
in doiqg little more than this. It may be further observed, with 
respect to those whose minds are of an inferior quality, that if they 
do not acquire the habit of fixing the attention at a very early 
period they never acquire it at all. We have ourselves had some 
experience in these matters, and wys do not hesitate to say that 
medical students, who have received a good preliminary education, 
will, on an average, learn more in two years of attendance on the 
hospital and dissecting-room than others will learn in three or four. 
We give the Society of Apothecaries credit for being influenced 
by an honest desire to improve their part of the profession, and to 
elevate its social condition; but their legislation began at the wrong 
end, and the result is, that they have subjected the families of me* 
dical students to a greatly increased expenditure, without a corre- 
^Spending advantage to the students themselves. 

But it is not merely on these grounds that we deprecate the 
compulsory system of apprenticeships. A lad, even at the worst 
school, must be Supposed to be under moral discipline to a* greater 
or less extent; and every one knows herw important the period 
■“from fourteen to* seventeen or eighteen years of age is in this re¬ 
spect. Now it is true that the apprentice may be under the same 
s&^ipline in his master’s faouse> and we know that there are many 

masters. 
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masters who most conscientiously attind to the moral habits of 
those who are placed under them; but we also know* that there 
are others who never attend to them at all, and that mafcy of those 
who have the best inclination have no leisure for the purpose; 
yet their apprentices, as well as the rest, dre to finish their edRa¬ 
tion by residing for three years in London, or some other large 
city, in lodgings by themselves, to take the'chance of any society 
intq which they may fall, surrounded by greater temptations than 
are to be found at Oxford or Cambridge, and with none of the 
restraints of the university. ** 

We are net so unreasonable as to expect that all who enter a 
\ery numerous profession are to be superior Latin and Greek 
scholars, or profound mathematicians; but we object to a law 
which places a great impediment in the way of their getting any 
liberal education at all. Neither do we say that no good arises 
from the apprenticeship; on the contrary we are satisfied that 
a young man, residing in the house of a respectable practitioner, 
learns many things, especially in pharmacy and in the minor 
ministrations of the healing art, a knowledge of which he turns 
to good account afterwards, and which he cannot so conveniently 
learn elsewhere; but we hold that one-half or even one-third of 
the time required by the law will answer every purpose, and that 
the remainder would be passed at school to much greater advan¬ 
tage'. In fact, the same rule cannot be applicable to all, and the 
safest course would lie to leave the question as it was before the 
Apothecaries’ Act was passed, that is, to be settled by the*partieg 
concerned, for themselves. 

In repealing the Apothecaries’ Act the Medical Bill makes this 
and other important changes. It does not, however, deprive the 
Apothecaries’ Society of the Vhole of their privileges. .They are, 
conjointly with physicians, to appoint a board for # the medical 
examination of the generaTpractitioners. What we have already 
stated will, we think, show the superior usefulness of such a board 
as this to the present one at Apothecaries’ Hall. There is 
another reason for placing a certain number of well-informed 
physicians on it, for the understanding of which, however, a few 
preliminary observations are required. 

In this country the medical profession has become divided into* 
the three principal departments of physiciahs, surgeons, and 
general practitioners (or surgeon-apothecaries). We have shown 
on a former occasion * that this is no artificial arrangement, but 
one that has taken place spontaneously to meet the convenience 
both of the profession aixhof the public. The distinction is recog- * 

~. . ... ... —. .— . . . 


* Quart. Review, Dee. 1840, p. 39. 
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m2ed in Sp James Graham’s bill, and those who enter the class 
of general practitioners (who are here called licentiates in medi¬ 
cine and shrgery)„a*e admitted into it at an earlier age, and there¬ 
fore with a smaller amount of study, than is required of those who 
aspire, to-be physicians, or who wish to show their fitness to under¬ 
take the higher parts of surgery. But it would be unreasonable 
to expect that a young man, who enters one department of the 
profession, should therefore be settled in it for life. We have 
seen in the profession o£ the law a gentleman, who began his 
career as an attorney * raised by his talents to the highest station 
at the bar, and occupying one of the most important offices in the 
,state: so there have been persons, especially in provincial dis¬ 
tricts, who, beginning with a very limited qualification in surgery, 
have added to their stores of knowledge, anti become eminent as 
consulting-surgeons; and in like manner many who were originally 
apothecaries have risenHo the highest rank of physicians. Such 
was the origin of the late Sir Walter Farquhar and Dr. Babington 
—one of whom was for many years the leading physician at the 
west, as the other was at the east, end of the metropolis. Now 
we can conceive nothing much more important, or more beneficial 
to a profession, than that those whose means of improvement are 
limited in the first instance should feel that, by the exercise of 
their talents and industry,-they may fairly aspire to all the advan¬ 
tages possessed by others who were more fprtunately situated in 
Carly Ij/e: and it is not less important that the latter should feel 
they are in competition not only with each other, but with all 
the energy and activity of the more numerous class of the pro¬ 
fession. 

It seems to have been an especial object with Sir James Graham 
to facilitate this translation of men of talent tfnd industry from one 
department at the profession to the other. Hitherto a general 
practitioner or apothecary who has thought himself entitled, or 
that it would be useful to him, to practise? 1 as a physician, has been 
able to attain his object only by a troublesome and circuitous pro¬ 
cess. He has left his Occupations, often at a great pecuniary ■ 
sacrifice, to pass two years in Glasgow, or three years in Edin¬ 
burgh—going through all the forms of study, and of learning 
things which he knew very well before—and that taking his 
degree m the usual manner: or he has purchased a degree at 
Heidelberg, aryd practised as a physician with this, which is no 
legal qualification at all : or he has procured a degree from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the College of Physicians have 
passed an act admitting him to an examination out of the ordinary 
course of things. But under the Medical BiM the College of 
^ hy^ icians of London are empowered not only to admit him to 
: *' examination* , 
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examination, but to confer on him the title of Doctor of Medicine 

—the only qualification being that he should have been previously 
admitted as a licentiate in medicine and surgery, and that he should 
have been engaged in practice up to the a^e of forty years. Thus 
the examination for the degree of licentiate may be considered, as 
the first examination for that of physician; the candidate having it 
in his power to proceed to the second examination sorrf e time after¬ 
wards, if he be pleased to do so; and, this being the case, there 
seems to be another sufficient reason why the examination of the 
licentiates should not be left wholly to the‘trading corporation of 
apothecaries. * 

Before we quit this part of our subject we may observe that 
the same principle is brought into operation under t}ie new charter 
and bye-laws of the English and Irish Colleges of Surgeons. 
Thus in England those who present themselves for examination at 
twenty-five years of age, after a very complete course of study, are 
admitted at once to the fellowship, ami thereby become electors 
of the council of the College, and eligible to it. Those who 
present themselves with a smaller amount of education at twenty- 
one years of age become members only ; but the latter, are en¬ 
titled, after having been engaged for a few years in practice, 
to present themselves again to the College, and be examined 
for the fellowship. Practically, however, the change from being 
a member to beings a fellow of the College of Surgeons is 
not the same with that which converts a general practitioner into 
a physician. Not only every one of the existing members of thg 
College, but every one who is now engaged in surgical practice 
is legally as much a surgeon as any one of the fellows; and it 
is not to be supposed that the legislature will sanction any 
measure that would “dispossess them of their privilege#. Under 
the power granted to them by the charter the council have nomi¬ 
nated between four hundred and. five hundred fellows: but the 
real object of this nomination was to provide an immediate con¬ 
stituency for the election of their own body, * The majority of 
the fellows are already hospital-surgeons, and the remainder are 
for the most part persons *somewhat advanced in life, many of 
them being employed iry the public service, some in one, and 
others in another part of the world. Not only would it be unjust^*' 
but it is actually impossible, for the governors'of hospitals at the 
present time to limit themselves to the list of fellows in the ap¬ 
pointment of surgeons to these institutions.. If, as we anticipate, 
the period should arrive when all the best-informed surgeons are 
included in the fellowship, then, and not until then, they may 
venture to do so* but this is what concerns the next rather than 
the present generation. 
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It lias been our object (to explain and illustrate the leading 
principles \>f the proposed measure of medical reform. To dis¬ 
cuss it in All its details would be making a larger demand on the 
patience of our readers than the occasion justifies. Some clauses 
ha\'e, ’we.conceive, beerf misapprehended> and may require there¬ 
fore to be differently expressed, while there are others which may 
be altered with advantage. Assuredly, whatever can be said on 
the subject will be said before the next meeting of Parliament; 
and as the author of the bill cam have no possible motive 
for showing favour to one class of persons at the expense of 
another, nor any other object than that of doing good, he will 
gladly avail himself of any suggestions that can be made for itp 
improvement, from whatever source they come. In fact, it must 
have been with the view of thus collecting information and 
opinions that be introduced the bill at the end of one session and 
left it for discussion aUthe beginning of another. We trust that 
those whom the question most concerns, cherishing no unworthy 
suspicions, abandoning all petty jealousies, and disregarding all 
petty interests, will support the government in their honest endea¬ 
vours to elevate the position and sustain the honour of the medical 
profession. Should it be otherwise, we foresee that the attempt 
to legislate on the subject will be given up in despair; that no 
future government will be bold enough to engage In so difficult 
an undertaking; and that the evils (whatever they may be), of 
which the profession generally so much complain at present, will 
be entailed upon them, without check or hinderance, for evermore. 

Although, as we have just remarked, it is our wish to consider 
principles rather than details, there are a few of the latter, on 
which, as being of more importance than the rest, it may be worth 
while for ys to offer some brief observations. • 

No provision is made in the Bill for an examination in mid¬ 
wifery. But this is an important part of medical practice, .and 
care should be taken that the council of education have the power 
of instituting such an examination, to be conducted either, by one 
of the other examining boards, or by some board especially ap¬ 
pointed for the purpose. • 

The twenty-eighth elause is intended to save the rights of ex- 
listing practitioners; but,standing by itself, it wiU not do all that 
is required. * 

We have already observed that all those who, at the present 
time, profess to practise surgery, are. legally surgeons, whether 
they be or be not connected with one of the. colleges; and so far 
i-there seems to Jae no difficulty as to |he registration. Still it 
may be a question whether a practitioner who styles himself 
surgeon, having received no surgical education whatever, ought 
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to be registered as such. We suspect lhat there are not a lew in 

this predicament. * 

The case is different with respect to physic ian s. A large pro¬ 
portion of the provincial physicians in Englandhave graduated in 
Scotland or elsewhere, and are not strifitly legal pr^efitidnefs, 
having neither an Oxford or Cambridge degree, nor a licence 
from the London College. To exclude tfieae gentlemen from 
being registered would be not only a great injustice to themselves, 
but a serious injury to the public. Probably it is intended that 
a provision shall be made for them in the new charter of the 
London College of Physiciansotherwise some alteration in the 
clause alluded to will be necessary. 

A question may also arise as to the registration of apothecaries.* 
We have stated that, under the Act of 1815, whoever professes 
to practise as an apothecary without a licence from the Apothe¬ 
caries’ Society is liable to a penalty. Butit is notorious that the 
Society have very rarely ventured to enforce* their privilege. In 
many instances they are deterred by the great expense of the 
prosecution, and in others, where the practitioner has gained the 
good opinion of the neighbourhood, they would not venture on 
a prosecution, even if it were to cost them nothing. We know 
that there are many well-educated persons practising in this 
manner, some*of whom have probably .been prevented from pro¬ 
curing a licence merely by the want of a five years’ apprentice¬ 
ship. That every unlicensed person who has taken on himself 
to practise as an apothecary should be registered, would he mani¬ 
festly wrong: but that many of them should not, would be wrfflSg 
also. Perhaps, when the subject has been duly consider^, some 
distinct rule may be laid down on which the council may act: 
otherwise it will be necessary to give them a large discretionary 
power. 

We conclude that every one who is now a surgeon will have 
a right to be registered a* a surgeon : and,that if be be a general 
practitioner, he may make bis election between being registered 
• as a surgeon, or as a licentiate in medicine and surgery. In the 
latter case, however, no objection should be made to his retaining 
the title of Surgeon by courtesy, as a Bachelor of medicine is called 
Doctor by courtesy. A person who is merely an apothecary of ^ 
course must be registered as what he is, and nothing more. 

There seems to be no good reason why the bill should de¬ 
termine the number of years of study required for the physician 
and surgeon more than for the licentiate in medicine and surgery ; 
and there is as much reason for leaving the one qs for leaving the * 
other to the discretion of the council. * It will be qqite sufficient 
if the age of admission into the profession be determined by act 
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of Parliament. In the bill it is proposed that physicians should lie 
admitted at twenty-six, surgeons at twenty-five, and licentiates at 
twenty-one years o£«age. We have on a former occasion observed 
tjiat we think the last-mentioned too early a period for any 
one tp undertake the Very serious duties of a medical practi¬ 
tioner. We see no reason for altering our opinion, although we 
are opposed to the*authority of the College of Surgeons and the 
Society of Apothecaries. If the age of admission for the licen¬ 
tiates were raised to twenty-two years, and the five-years* appren¬ 
ticeship were abolished, there would be no 'excuse for any one 
entering any part of the profession who has not had*a liberal pre¬ 
liminary education; of which one among other good results mu§t 
be a higher standard of professional qualifications, with a very 
trifling addition to the expense in the beginning. 

If we look into the history of the medical profession,^vc shall 
find that it has seldom*enjoyed that degree of tranquillity which 
might have been expected to be the result of the peculiar nature 
of its pursuits. In this country, more than two centuries ago, the 
disputes began between the physicians and the apothecaries, in 
which, as we have explained already, the latter were ultimately 
victorious. Then came the not less acrimonious differences be¬ 


tween the fellows and licentiates of the London College of Phy¬ 
sicians, which have only.lately come to a conclusion. These, 
however, were but partial agitations of tfye medical community 
compared with those which have existed within the last twenty 
#&&rs. ' It is evident that the great mass of medical practitioners 
have become dissatisfied with their condition; and they have ex¬ 
pressed»their dissatisfaction in various ways—in medico-political 
meetings, in the formation of associations for the protection of their 
rights —i» pamphlets, in letters, and in ar» almost universal de¬ 
mand for medical reform. But if we inquire what are to be re¬ 
garded as the real objects of medical reform, we obtain so many 
answers to the question, that it would appear that no two persons 
are agreed an the subject. In fact, there is only one point on 
which anything like agreement cah be traced—and that is the de¬ 


liverance from quack competition. Of this it is truly observed in 
a daily journal, that r it is with them';the object of an ardent 
^pursuit amounting to a passion, the essence of nine-tenths of their 
politico-c^pbal agitations.* 

It is, wPwppose, natural (at least we know that so it almost 
always happens) for those who have, or suppose that they have, 
any cause of discontent, to throw the blame on somebody; and 
-as those who are .pinched by hunger in a year of Scarcity vent their 
anger on the bakers, millers, and farmers, so a considerable pro- 
jtjyff &Qn of the medical practitioners vent theirs on the corporations. 

• • Now 
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Now to us it is plain that the principal cause of discontent is, that 

the medical profession is overstocked; that each beginner finds 

himself so cramped and interfered with by histlfeighbours that it 

is difficult for him to obtain a livelihood; that while all the 

principal prizes are carried off by the few who have mor& than the 

average quantity of talent and industry, combined with* some good 

fortune, the majority can expect no more than a very moderate 

provision; and that a very numerous class, comprehending the idle 

and the presumptuous, those who have lasted the precious years 

that should have been devoted to their education, or who have 
# 

been wanting in steady perseverance afterwards, are left in the 
lurch altogether. • 

We are inclined to think that many (perhaps the"greater num¬ 
ber) of the medical corporations have fallen into an error, which 
belongs to the times rather than to themselves—that of placing 
the standard of professional education' too high ; forgetting that 
their duty is not to bring every one up to tAe maximum, but to 
fix the minimum of knowledge with which an individual may be 
allowed to commence practice. The effect of this in the case 
of the Society of Apothecaries, as we have already observed, has 
been to multiply the candidates for employment among the rich, 
and to extinguish altogether that class of practitioners who, in 
former times, were the principal attendants of the poor. Still we 
do not believe that the overstocked state of the profession is to 
be solely attributed to this cause. As other professions are very 
much in the same condition, it is more reasonable to refer it 
something in the state of society itself; and, at all events, the 
thing having been once done, we see that it will be neither d&sy nor 
desirable that any one of the ^corporations shall retrace its steps, 
and require a smaller amount of education than is required at 
present. • 

In defending the corporations from imputations which we be¬ 
lieve to be absurd and unjust, we would be by no means under¬ 
stood as retracting a single word, of what we have already said as 
*to the manifold imperfection of the present system. When we 
consider the great number of institutions which give degrees or 
letters testimonial "of somC kind or another—acting independently 
of each other—prescribing different qualifications for those whose 
qualifications ought to be similar—and- not unfrequently altering 
their regulations (as it seems) capriciously;—when we further 
take into the account that some of them have what would be great 
privileges and powers, if they dared to exercise them, and yet are 
responsible to no one for Chat they do;—and further, that it is in 
the natural course of events that each Corporation should look to 
its own little interests rather than to those of the community^*- 
• • own 
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own that we can discover the elements of much that is wrong or 
Absurd, and of comparatively little that is good. We refer of 
course to what ctfffberns medical education and the character and 
qualifications of medical practitioners. That some of the corpo¬ 
rations hive been useful in other ways we do not deny. Even 
such an accidental .bond of union as is afforded by the circuit 
dinner-table is useful to the profession of the bar, inasmuch as 
each individual belonging to it feels that the favourable opinion 
of every one besides is necessary to his happiness and comfort; 
and the London College of Physicians, such as it was formerly 
constituted, with all its imperfections, limited as it was in number, 
but consisting of well-educated men, who observed each other's 
character and conduct, must have been useful in the same manner 
to a greater or a less extent. The same observation will apply to 
some of the corresponding institutions in other places. A still 
greater end has been attained by the preservation and great exten¬ 
sion of the Hunterian Museum by the English College of Surgeons. 
There is nothing approaching to it in the world besides; and 
placed as it is in connexion with a medical and scientific library 
of 25,000 volumes, and made accessible to every one, it has pro¬ 
bably done more towards maintaining a spirit of scientific inquiry 
in the profession than all the schemes of education and examina¬ 
tions put together.* 

in addition to the direct changes which the Medical Bill would 
effect in the constitution of the medical profession, there are others 
hich would flow from it indirectly which cannot be regarded as 
unimportant. 

Tn getting rid of the tradesman-like name of apothecary, and 
in placing the examination of the licentiates in the hands of a 
superior’board, it will tend to elevate the character of the great 
mass of practitioners, and it will do as much as can be done 
towards abolishing the absurd custom of remunerating them, not 
for their skill and advice, but for the medicines which they ad¬ 
minister. 

It is almost a matter of course that there will be a great dimi¬ 
nution in the number of physicians, as many of those who would 
think themselves degraded by the na^ne of apothecary will be 
very well contented to begin the world as licentiates, expecting to 
become physicians afterwards. 

Notwithstanding the fears which we know that some of the 
Oxford and Cambridge authorities entertain on the, subject, we 
are satisfied that no One who wishes well to die medical pro- 

* The Colleges of Stugeens of Scotland and Ireland have also their respective 
tnuaeums, which ore in like wanner wade accessible to the scientific Students of the 
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fession can be desirous of disconnecting it with these ancient 
institutions; and that neither the Secretary of State ip the first 
instance, nor Parliament afterwards, will* be disposed to overlook 
their interests. One obvious tendency of. the Bill is to cause a 
larger proportion of medical practitioners to be educated at the 
English universities than is the case at present. Hitherto the great 
inducement to apply for the degree of M.D. elsewhere has been 
that it could be obtained at an earlier period of life: but as it is 
proposed that no one should hereafter be licensed as a physician 
under the age of twenty-six years, it is evident that this induce¬ 
ment will exist no longer. The fellows of the Colleges of Sur¬ 
geons not being admitted before the age of twenty-five years will* 
have time for an university education also ; and wfi observe that, 
by the regulations of the English College, a* candidate who has 
the degree of B. A. is admitted to examination with one year less 
of professional study than is required of others. We see no 
reason why some advantage of the same kiml should not be given 
to licentiates, who have had an academical education: in like 
manner as in the case of solicitors an university degree is consi¬ 
dered as equivalent to two years of clerkship. 

To those among existing practitioners who entertain a vague 
notion that what is called medical reform is at once to confer on 
them some great and immediate benefit, the Medical Bill will 
necessarily be a thorough disappointment, for no legislative enact¬ 
ment can produce a result like this. Those who are advanced in 
their career have already, by their own character and conduct, mathr 
their place in soci ety, which laws cannot alter. But the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the profession, which is now proposed, offers much to the 
aspirations of younger men. *We do not refer to pecuniary emolu¬ 
ments, which must still be regulated by ordinary ruleS: by the 
proportion of the supply to the demand; by the skill? experience, 
and reputation of individuals; by the greater or less wealth of the 
district in which they retide. But, howevejr necessary these may 
be, they are not the only objects of ambition to a well-regulated 
Inind. We are greatly mistaken if the medical profession, in all 
its departments, will not gradually rise in public estimation, until 
it occupies that station to which, from its usefulness, from its 
close connection with many other scientific pursuits, and from its 
having generally had the opportunity of a liberal preliminary 
education, it will be justly entitled: so that to be a member of it 
will be a presumption in a man’s favour. * We foresee that not 
only the next, but all the younger part of the present, generation 
wilf profit by these advantages. The public will profit also; for 
to them, as we have already observed, the respectability and 
independence of the medical profession is even of more impj&U. 
A»ce than to the profession itself. 
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Art. W.-f- Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Con - 
sistory Court ojHLondon; containing the Judgments of the Right 
Honourable Sir William Scott. By John Haggard, LL.D., 
Advocate, In 2 vols. London, 1822. 

The Law Magazine, &r Quarterly Review? of Jurisprudence. No. 
33. Articie— Life of Lord Stowell. 

T HE remarkable success which ha* attended the publication of 
Mr. Twiss’s Life of Lord Charififellor Eldon—of which we 
gave an account immediately on its appearance *—is a striking 
m proof of the deep and enduring interest which attaches to the 
character it develops. More than six years had then elapsed 
since Lord Eldon’s* death, and many more since he ceased to 
dignify the highest seat of British Justice—or to influence, except 
by the weight of reputation and age, the discussions and the con¬ 
flicts of the busy world. The principal incidents of his life were 
too well known to leave room for the gratification of curiosity—the 
political scenes in which he moved had passed from the arena of 
living things without having reached an historical distance—and 
yet the sale of these three massive volumes has exceeded that of 
any similar work within *our recollection. This success has not, 
we think, been heightened by the courtly revelations and piquant 
anecdotes with which the work is diversified—some of which, 
indeed, so far impair its effect as to suggest the wish we expressed 
.for their excision—but has arisen purely from the interest excited 
by a vigorous, honest, and affectionate delineation of the character 
and the fortunes of a great Englishman of sturdy nature, by a 
hand peculiarly fitted for its office. This remarkable career, thus 
depicted* and thus appreciated, vividly suggests the remembrance 
of a kindred instance, of industry, worth, and success—less pro¬ 
minently placed before the world, because less intimately asso¬ 
ciated with its contests and its changes, <but not less crowned with 
emolument and honour, and hardly less fertile of instruction— 1 that 
of Lord Eldons elder brother, Lord Stowell; and if each life is 
worthy of separate contemplation, both are attended with addi¬ 
tional interest when considered as springing from one source, arid 
fdstered in the same nurture. That two sons of a reputable 
tradesman in a provincial town at the extremity of England, de¬ 
voting their powers to different branches of the same profession, 
should attain the highest honours which could be achieved in the 
coqrse which each had chosen—and that each, after attaining an 
age fair beyond.that usually allotted to Q mdn, should leave, with a 
magnificent fortune, a name indestructibly associated With'the 
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department in which his work was performed—is a motal pheno¬ 
menon not worthy only of national pride, but of respectful scrutiny. 
This similarity in the results of the labours ofTliesc two brothers 
is rendered more remarkable by the points of strong difference 
between their intellectual qualities and tastes, as developed in 
their mature years: inviting us to inquire* \\Jiat faoultiea were 
inherent in their youth; how far they were affected by early 
education; and how far varied by the circumstances of their 
history. ? 

The incidents of Lord Stowell’s life, not supplying materials 
for voluminous biography, are laboribusiy collected and admirably 
detailed in the Essay in the ‘ Law Magazine,’ referred to at the * 
head of this Article—apparently from the peq which, in a series 
of papers, seemed to have done enough for Lord Eldon’s fame, 
until Mr. Twiss proved how much more^might be achieved by 
happier opportunity and larger scope. , Fortunately, however, 
the intellectual triumphs of the elder Scott were of a nature ca¬ 
pable of preservation: as they will be found recorded entire in the 
Reports of his judicial decisions, of which Dr. Haggard’s form the 
most interesting specimen, as they relate to a class of cases in 
which manners and affections are frequently involved, and were 
corrected by the Judge himself with sedulous nicety. It is a 
subject of deep regret that his Lectures on History, which he 
delivered at Oxford from the Chair of the Camden Professorship, 
have hitherto been withheld from the world. Of these lectures 
Dr. Parr writes :—‘ To these discourses, which, when delivefeZT 
before an academical audience, captivated the young and inte¬ 
rested the old—which are argumentative without formality, and 
brilliant without gaudiness-*-and in which the happiest^selection 
of topics was united with the most luminous arrangement of matter 
—it cannot be unsafe for me to pay the tribute of rrfy praise, be¬ 
cause every hearer was an admirer, and every admirer will be a 
witness. ’ The writer of tie article in the ‘ Law Magazine’ confirms 
a rumour wc have elsewhere heard, that * a copy of those lectures, 
'transcribed with all the care and accuracy which their noble author 
was accustomed to bestow on his labours, exists in manuscript;’ 
and we cordially join in his hope ‘ that no false delicacy will pre¬ 
vent their publication/—as we feel assured that they will gratify 
a similar curiosity to that which Gibbon expressed, and justify 
even Dr. Parr’s architectural praise. It would be interesting, 
for a different reason, to recover the Essay by which the younger 
Scott, when scarcely twenty years of age, obtained the prize of 
English Composition at Oxford—* On the Advantages and Dis¬ 
advantages of Foreign Travel,'—-a subject far removed from his 
experience, alien from his studies, and which, therefore, wtitficr 
• • vol. lxxv. no. cxlix. » seem 
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seem to hive owed its success either to the ingenuity of its sugges¬ 
tions, or the graces of its style. As, in afterlife, the Essayist was 
never distinguisheff for felicity of expression or fertility of illus¬ 
tration, and acquired a* style not only destitute of ornament, but 
unwieldy and ponderous, this youthful success suggests, the ques¬ 
tion—Whether, in^leroting all his powers to the study of the law, 
he crushed the faculty of graceful composition with so violent an 
effort, that Nature, in revenge, made his ear dull to the music of 
language, and involved,’ though she $lid not darken, his wisest 
words ? 

The school-day annals of the brothers disclose no trace of dif- 
• ference between them: unless the statement of their various re¬ 
collections of the Sqnday sermon—William gives a lucid detail of 
its substance, and John an exact detail of portions—may be so 
regarded : which may scarcely be, when it is recollected that if 
they were required to perform the exercise at the same time, there 
was a difference in their ages of six years. That interval—long 
as a section of school-boy life—implies, however, no variety in the 
system of their education: for Mr. Moises, the master of the ancient 
grammar-school of their native town, one of the best ‘ of the old 
Icven,’ admitted no innovations: the stern requisition—the un¬ 
spared rod—the hearty commendation, which customary severities 
made more sweet—had tlie same influence at first as at last: no 
favour was shown to the youth of one generation more than to that 
of one degree over another; and the results seem to have been 
^IjUally uniform—the ensurance of that ‘ holy habit of obedience,’ 
which is not only the most wholesome, but the happiest state of 
boyhood; and of a life-long affection to the veteran distributor of 
j ustice and praise, which the modern instructor—who, instead of the 
master, governing by old rules, is the instrument of new theories— 
can never htfpe to enjoy. Each of these celebrated pupils of Mr. 
Moises delighted in the opportunity which after-life afforded him 
of acknowledging his obligations to this excellent person; and 
each testified his gratitude in a manner appropriate to his posi¬ 
tion, and perhaps characteristic of hit nature: Lord Eldon, by the* 
substantial promotion of their school-master, till the good old man 
declined all worldly favours, and then by transferring them to his 
son; and Lord Stowell, by contributing to his monument an in¬ 
scription of graceful and just praise, expressed in Latin which 
Dr. Parr might envy. * 

Among the lawyers who have emerged from that rank which 
the honest coal-fitter of Newcastle adorned, few have enjoyed, 
like his sons, the blessings of an education completed at one of 
our o ld English Universities. Many youths of such parentage, by 
■lUWUs equally honourable to their own ambition and industry, have 
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worked and cut their way through the impediments* of fortune 
to forensic eminence—perhaps acquiring from the difficulties with 
which they have struggled, nerve and courage for the painful con¬ 
troversies in which they aspired to mingle*—and deriving.from -the 
varieties of ‘ many-coloured life ’ with which they were personally 
conversant, * a learned spirit of human dealing/ which they were 
able forcibly and happily to apply to the sudden exigencies of their 
professional career. But no such advantages can supply, however 
they may sometimes compensate for, the want of that protective 
influence, extended over opening manhood, which, superseding the 
restraints of school by a more generous and appropriate discipline, 
delays the fever and turmoil of life for a few of .life’s happiest* 
years—which presents to yet unworldly ambition the achievements 
of praise and fame, before it is compelled to seek the lower rewards 
of fortune—which, amidst the flutlerings of expectation and beneath 
the uncertain gleams of fancy, lays the deep and sure foundation 
of principles to be cemented in the mind amidst pliant affections 
•—and which blends the veneration for ancient things with the 
aspirations of hope and the quickenings of joy. The youth who, 
quitting school, has been initiated at once into the perplexities of 
the law as practised in the most respectable attorneys office, or 
immersed amidst its more refined technicalities in the chambers 
of an eminent pleader, will acquire an earlier aptitude in some 
points of practical rotftine and pigeon-hole knowledge; but, unless 
gifted with some rare felicity of nature, will be less prepared for 
the systematic acquisition of legal learning, than he whose mind" 
has been restrained and braced amidst academical studies. It is, 
indeed, of the greatest importance that he should look abroad 
upon humanity from .a Seat l>f Learning, before he enters on a 
pursuit which will be to him either a science or a puzzle, as he is 
prepared to trace its details from its principles—or compelled to 
master them for immediate use, and to retain them by the painful 
and harassing process of unrefreshed and almost artificial me¬ 
mory. 

Lord Eldon—who, although so much the younger of the bro¬ 
thers, was the first impelled to enter on the study of the law, by 
the pressure of need consequent on an early and happy marriage— 
had not forestalled, by any direct preparation, tBe weight of pro¬ 
fessional labour; but he was eminently fitted by the constitution 
of his mqral nature, and by the discipline w\th which it had been 
trained, for the arduous path he selected.' It is delightful to con¬ 
template him, in the pagef of Mr. Twfss, as first settled in his 
dark and obscure abode in London, engaged in gigantic labours— 
excited only by the prospect of far-distant success, seen through a 
long avenue of toil, and cheered only by the unwearied affection 
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of her for whose sake he had relinquished learned ease, and who 
watched through the hours of midnight study by his side. As he 
had been fortunate above most youths of his rank in life in the 
achievement of University associations, so he was favoured in the 
constancy, or perhaps in the inaptitude, which withheld him from 
seeking those aids tp his scanty resources which many honourable 
aspirants to professional honours have sought and found in literary 
exertions. Without meaning disparagement to those who have 
availed themselves of such assistance, and, unseduced by the pre¬ 
mature gratifications of authorship, have won the rewards of graver 
toil, we may regard it as a happiness to an incipient lawyer to be 
able and willing to hold his course without them. It too often 
happens that the immediate gifts of early praise fascinate and dazzle 
the mind so as to indispose it for patient labour; that the pleasure 
of embodying the cherished thoughts of boyhood, and recognizing 
the sympathy of many with them, prompts to their imperfect de¬ 
velopment; and that the feelings which should spread freshly 
through the whole course of life become outworn and faded in the 
process of rendering them intelligible to the world, and confused 
to the writet himself by their pale reflection in the quivering mirror 
of the public mind. No such mental dissipation weakened the in¬ 
tellectual frame of either of the brothers. Even Lord Stowell, whose 
occupations and tastes, pursued and enjoyed and cherished at Oxford, 
presented the temptation to seek literary fame, which the success 
of his lectures heightened—even he thought it better to f bide his 
time;' resisted all importunities to seek reputation beyond the 
University he adorned and charmed; and preserved undeveloped 
his variety of knowledge and exquisite felicity of expression, until 
they werp felt exalting and refining the happiest efforts of his 
advocacy, and shedding new lustre on judicial wisdom. 

Lord Eldon, and his great opponent in the State Trials of 
1794, Lord Erskine, entered on the profession which, with far 
differing powers and in various courses, each exalted, under per¬ 
sonal circumstances strikingly similar—-each having the favourite 
qualifications of Lord Thurlow—a c wife, and no hope of fortune* 
but in his own exertions and success. To them that profession 
presented aspects as dissimilar as their capacities and their dispo¬ 
sitions,—on each 6 of which we will glance for a moment, before 
accompanying Lord Eldon to his choice, his career, and his re¬ 
ward. 

There is no section of this world's hopes and struggles which 
is replete with so much animation of contest and such frequent re¬ 
currence of triumphant result, as the practice of the Common Law 
Bar before juries, as it was exulted in by Erskine—graced by 
Sfcarljett—variegated by Brougham—and elucidated by Lyndhurst. 

The* 




The grotesque and passionate forms of many-coloured life with 
which the advocate becomes familiar; the truths stranger than 
fiction, of which he is the depositary, and which, implicitly be¬ 
lieving, he sometimes thinks too improbable to offer to the-belief 
of others; the multitude of human affections and fortunes of 
which he becomes, in turn, not only the representative, but the 
sharer, passioned for the hour, even as tfiose who have the 
deepest stake in the issue;—render his professional life almost 
like a dazzling chimera, 4 a waking dream. For let it not be 
supposed that because he is compelled, by the laws of retainer, 
to adopt any’ cause which may be offered to him in the regular 
oourse of his practice—with some extreme exceptions — that,* 
therefore, he is often the conscious advocate of wfong. To him 
are presented those aspects of the case which* it wears to the party 
who seeks his aid, and who, therefore, scarcely appears to him 
as stripped of claim to an honest sympathy. Is the rule of law 
too probably against him:—there are reasons, which cannot be 
exhibited to the Court, but which are the counsel’s * in private,’ 
why, in this instance, to relax or evade it will be to attain sub¬ 
stantial justice. Does the client, on the other hand/ require 
of his advocate that he should insist on the * rigour of the 
game,’—he only desires to succeed by a course apparently so 
odious, because technicality will, for* once, repair some secret 
injury, and make even the odds of fortune. Is he guilty of 
some high crime,—he has his own palliations—his prosecutor 
seeks his conviction by means which it is virtue to repel,—»r 
some great principle will be asserted by his acquittal. In all 
cases of directly opposing testimony,’ the counsel is necessarily 
predisposed to. believe the ^statements which have first occupied 
Lis mind, and to liSten to those which would displace his im¬ 
pression with incredulity, if not with anger. Aad how many 
cases arise in which there is no absolute right or wrong, truth or 
falsehood—cases dependent on user; on consent; on waiver; on 
mental competency,—and in which the ultimate question arises 
less from disputed facts, than from the arguments to be deduced 
from them;—and all these perplexed, distorted, or irradiated by 
the lights cast on them from the passions and the hopes of the 
client, to be refracted through the mind aqd coloured by the 
fancy of the counsel! In the majority of his causes he be¬ 
comes, therefore, always a zealous, often a passionate partisan; 
lives in the life of every cause (often * the most momentous 
part of his client's life)—* burns with one love, with one resent- 
jnent glows,’ —and ndter ceases to hope, to struggle, or to 
complain,—till the next cause is called on, and he is involved 
in a new world of circumstances, passions, and affections. Snme- 
* * times 
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times it will be his province to track the subtle windings of fraud, 
pursuing it$ dark unwearied course beneath the tramplings of busy, 
life; to develop, in lucid array, a little history or cluster of histories, 
tending to one great disclosure; to combine fragments of scattered 
truths into a vivid picture; or to cast the light from numerous facts 
on secret guilt, and render it almost as palpable to belief as if dis¬ 
closed to vision. At {mother time, the honour or the life of man may 
tremble in his hands;—he may be the last prop of sinking hope to 
the guilty or the sole refuge clasped by the innocent; or, called on 
to defend the subject against the power of State prosecution, may 
give to the very forms and quibbles with which aftcicnt liberty 
Fas fenced, a dignity, and breathe over them a magic povver v 
Sometimes it will be his privilege to pierce the darkness of time, 
guided by mouldering charters and heroic names; or, tracing out 
the fibres of old relationships, to explore dim monuments and for¬ 
gotten tombs, refracing \vith anxious gaze those paths of common 
life which have been so lightly trodden as to retain faint impress 
of the passenger. One day he may touch the heart with sym¬ 
pathy for * the pangs of despised love,’ or glow indignantly at the 
violation’ of friendship, and ask, for wrongs beyond all apprecia¬ 
tion, as much money as the pleader’s imagination has dared to 
claim as damages; the next he may implore commiseration for 
human frailty, and preach nothing but charity and forgiveness. 
The sentiment of antiquity—the dawnings qf hope-—the sanctity 
of the human heart in its strength and its weaknesses, are among 
the. subjects presented in rapid succession to his grasp;—with the 
opportunity sometimes, in moments of excitement, when his audi¬ 
ence are raised by the solemnity of the occasion above the level 
of their daily thoughts, to give hints of beauty and grace which 
may gleam for a moment only, but will never be forgotten by 
his delighted hearers. In this sphere, Erskinc moved triumphant; 
—lending his pliant sensibility to every modification of human 
feeling he touched on—gay, grave, pitying, humourous, pathetic, 
by turns—casting all himself into every subject, and forgetting 
himself within it, and shedding on* the.world of Nisi Prius hues 
of living beauty, which , seemed to glance and tremble over it. 
Mr, Scott touched on the verge of this sphere in his circuits; 
but though an earnestness which all. clients admire, a humour 
not too refined for the most Vulgar apprehension, and a temper 
always under control, procured for him some business at the 
Assizes in days when competitors were few, he soon found that 
this was not the scene on which, he could fulfil the prophecies 
which great judges had pronounced on the outset of his career* 
But there is. another branch, or rather associated branches, of 
thiourea! profession, requiring powers and habits of thought find 
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feeling different, perhaps opposite, to those which should endow 
the advocate who would be the charmer of the hearts pi juries. 
To study the law as a science; to trace its principles upwards to 
their source in the early yet ripe wisdom .of our English annals, 
and thence to follow it through the thousand ramifications which 
extending wealth and population have rendered needful; and thus 
to acquire that knowledge which may enabfe its possessor to 
solve with confidence the most intricate questions, and to present 
the aspect of each which he is retained to sustain, entrusted 
with /.warning, but lucid in outline and clear in result,—is an 
# employment laborious and silent indeed, but not unhappy in its 
progress nor doubtful in its reward. To succeed in this course, 
a clear and sound understanding, a retentive and hot fastidious 
memory, an untiring industry, either finding or creating a love 
of its work, are all that is required ; but how rare are these qua¬ 
lities, compared to the lower degrees of those which are deemed 
loftier—or how rarely do they withstand the temptations of plea¬ 
sure or the more dangerous seductions of the listlessness and 
dreamy inaction which are the besetting sins of studious life! 
The student who is brave enough to embrace such a course with 
heroic devotion, has objects strongly defined before him in the 
horizon of his mind ; for him hour is linked to hour, and day to 
day, by the continuous effort to approach them ; and his life, in¬ 
stead of being dissipated among various pursuits, and fretted by 
doubts and vanities, is massed by the coherence of its habits into 
one consistent whole, and acquires a dignified harmony. By 
toiling thus in an artificial world, the great lawyer not rarely pre¬ 
serves to old age the simplicity and the freshness of childhood,— 
moving about as unconscioqp of the fever of life as a shepherd 
whose experience is Bounded by his native mountains. • 

When Lord Eldon entered on his studies, the .English law 
formed a body of old principles and modern instances, far better 
adapted to animate and rtsward such a career than its present con¬ 
dition. Although even then greatly increased in bulk since the 
'palmy days of its first expositors*, it was not, as now, perplexed by 
multitudes of statutes, expressed in the barbarous jargon peculiar 
to modern legislation, oppressing the understanding and * dark¬ 
ening counsel with words without knowledgenor bound up or 
frittered away by new rules, fashioned more on imagined expe¬ 
diency than on principle, and presenting an array of voluminous 
discords'which may well strike a student with dismay, and induce 
him, in despair of acquiring a mastery over the whole, to rest con¬ 
tented with such knowledge of indexes, ‘ small pricks to their sub¬ 
sequent volumes/ as may enable him to find some authority to 
quote, or some expedient to grasp, on the exigency of each* Deca¬ 
ls * sion. 
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sion. The system of law, however applicable to the enjoyment, 
the descent, and the transfer of real property, though despoiled of 
some of its forms of ancient dignity, and debased by limitations of 
time,.which, however generally convenient, sometimes protect the 
grossest' injustice—making kindness work a sort of disseisin, 
and arming ingratitude with power—is even still an extraordinary 
scheme of ingenious architecture, reducing the vestiges of feudal 
barbarism to consistent form, and extracting from the usages of 
violenqp and tyranny the- securities of social rights. The system 
of equity too, not a capricious relaxation of the strict rules of law, 
but having a sisterly entireness of its own, little disturbed as yet 
„by the busy hand of tumultuous legislation, retains a kindred jf 
not an equal claim for a mind braced for laborious study. To 
the perfect mastery Af these systems, with the more miscellaneous 
complexities of commercial law. Lord Eldon on quitting Oxford 
devoted his powers, admirably fitted for the work by all they in¬ 
cluded, and scarcely less by all they wanted; and the conse¬ 
quence was slow, gradual, and complete success in his profession 
—secured before he added to his toils the anxieties of political 
life—and calmly and steadily grasped as his first object amidst 
them. 

The great element of Lord Eldon’s success, both in legal and 
political life, was the remarkable simplicity which characterised 
his moral nature, his intellect, his opinions, and his purposes. 
Even his prodigious industry, which seemed to rejoice in the 
accumulation of toils on those which would stupify men who are 
accounted laborious, was a subordinate power to this singleness of 
being and aim. If he ever cherished tastes which might dazzle 
or distract him in his stubborn careej, he soon crushed them be¬ 
neath the weight of his studies. Once, indeed, when a young 
member of tjbe House of Commons, he attempted an elaborate 
speech on the third reading of the India Bill, garnished with 
Shakespearian quotations violently applied, and scraps of Latin and 
texts of Scripture let into the mosaic-work of his composition with 
strange contrast of colour—having resolved, with characteristic' 
boldness, to rival Sheridan; but the House listened with astonish¬ 
ment to the wilful extravagance of the hard-headed lawyer; and 
he never repeated, the error. Encouraged by the intellectual 
successes which his industry won in more congenial studies, he 
thought perhaps that he had only to apply the same labour to the 
department of wit and eloquence, in order to obtain it similar 
victory—as an eminent special pleader whom we bad the happi¬ 
ness to know, rejoicing in the ease withMvhich he produced works 
of extraordinary practical merit by distributing the labour of 
filling up his own masterly outlines among his pupils, once gravely 
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proposed to manufacture novels and plays by a similar process. 
After this failure—which does not seem to have impaired his 
character with the House for sterling; sense and comprehensive 
legal knowledge—he resolutely abstained from all attempts to 
adorn his natural plainness of speaking, or to relieve his toil by 
a single distracting pleasure. Mr. Twiss's just remark— 

* that in the Btation lie was eventually called to fill*his want of imagina¬ 
tion was one of his advantages; for the judgment, the highest .of the 
intellectual powers, aud in public affairs worth all the rest, was jhus left 
to exercise undivided aud undisturbed its empire in his mind and its in¬ 
fluence in the Councils of his sovereign,’ 

i$ equally applicable to the early triumphs of his professional, 
career. His powers were all massed together, anti moved by a 
single impulse, and did not jostle or interfere with each other’s 
influence. In every suit in which he was counsel at the bar, in 
every struggle of political controversy, <fr in the tenor of his 
private life, he saw his object clearly before him ; and toiled up¬ 
ward to realize it with undivided strength by the straightest, 
though often the most arduous paths—some joke, innocent of wit 
or fancy, alone relieving its patient sternness. > 

Thus constituted by nature of masculine understanding—be¬ 
yond the common order rather in its grasp than in its essence— 
destined * to move altogether when it moved at all,’ Lord Eldon 
was fortunate in a kindred simplicity of religious and political 
creed. The effect of his early lessons in the old-fashioned school 
at Newcastle was to implant in a strong and simple mind a sense of 
the reality of religious truths, as embodied in the formularies of the 
Church of England, which admitted of no more question than if 
it was the object of corporal # vision. In his defence, therefore, of 
that which was part of his own being, he felt no scrupkt; no airy 
speculations disturbed the repose of his settled thought; to protect 
the Church against Romanism on the one side, and Dissent on 
the other—regardless of the expediencies of the times, or deriving 
new strength of opposition from them—became to him through 
life a natural if not an easy office. He at least ‘ knew his course.’ 
In like manner, his attachment to the order of things in the State 
as he found it was scarcely less hearted—with him it was not a 
matter of reasoning, but of fact, so distinctly ^perceived, that he 
regarded the brilliant defence of the institutions he loved by the 
eloquence and wit of Canning with uneasiness, as if unquestion¬ 
able truths were lowered in dignity by being protected by the 
dazzling fence of genius. When, therefore, his tendency to doubt 
and hesitate in the decision of those complicated questions of fact 
and equity which depended- for adjudication on his individual 
view of their bearings, is invidiously contrasted with his prompt 
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resistance to all extensive innovations, it should be recollected that 
his attachment to the institutions of England, as he first knew 
them, was one of the laws of his moral and intellectual nature ;— 
it might be narrow, bigoted, inconvenient; incapable of gracefully 
bending to the necessities of the times ; but still it was part of his 
true self: an attack on Church and State was to him the same 
thing as a violationhis paternal roof or an insult to a domestic 
affection. The same simplicity of nature, wiser than the most 
cunning policy, rendered him a greater, or rather a dearer fa¬ 
vourite in the closet of the Sovereign than many who have striven 
to maintain an ascendancy by the appliances of servility or the 
arts of flattery. In George III. he found a master with a nature 
congenial to his own; and devoted himself with his whole heart 
to him, in the true spirit of Shakespeare's servant * of the antique 
world.’ The qualities in his Royal Master which, beyond his 
station, attracted and justified this strong attachment, have never 
been so fairly developed as in the disclosures made and verified 
by Mr. Twiss, who shows the King as sustained in maintaining 
his resistance to revolutionary associations and movements, not 
merely .by a regal obstinacy and undaunted courage, but by a 
depth of sentiment and earnest belief in principles, to which even 
those who have been most disposed to admire the resolution and 
to bless tlie issue have not always done justice. His Chancellor’s 
conduct towards him, amidst those oscillations of reason which 
made him feel the need of a true friend, well requited his affec¬ 
tion. Lord Eldon, by personal interviews with the King, became 
convinced that he was competent to discharge the functions of 
royalty; and, therefore, instead of encouraging measures which 
might induce the malady they assumed, he took on himself the 
responsibility of treating him as competent, when his own waver¬ 
ing might ha\e been destructive. Surely there is no inconsistency 
between a sudden decision in such a case of feeling and conduct, 
and long hesitation on the result of a - rritiss of facts, or of nice 
legal analogies, determining the earthly fate of a family, and 
affording a precedent for the administration of justice in similar 
cases for future times ! * 

Although Lord Eldon strenuously resisted all important changes 
in the law, he was je/imestly devoted to its liberal administration, 
without regard to persons or consequences. ‘The quality’ of 
justice was with him as little * strained * as that of mercy. In 
deciding on the chaises to he preferred against the parties Accused 
of treason for their share in the English combination of 1794, he 
manifested a nobleness of determination,»beyond the suggestions 
of expediency, as, in the conduct of the prosecutions, he maintained 
a courtesy of demeanour which won the respect of his most 
• ardent 
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ardent opponents. He believed the offence to be treason; and 
although a conviction for that crime was more than doubtful, while 
a conviction for seditious conspiracy might have been regarded as 
almost certain, he rejected the safer and the baser course, and 
acted on the severe judgment of his reason. The analysis of 
these trials by Mr. Twiss—one of the most masterly and striking 
passages of his work—while it may leave the prudence of the 
Attorney-General open to question, must satisfy every impartial 
mind of the elevation of the motive by which he was impelled. 
While he dreaded any relaxation of the criminal law—as if all its 
old ‘terrors to'evil-doers ’ would vanish in air if its most awful 
penalty were removed from crimes against which it had long been 
threatened—he endured the most anxious labour to prevent its 
falling on an innocent sufferer, or one who, however guilty, was 
not subjected to its infliction by the plainest construction of law. 
Mr. Peel, when Secretary for the Home Department, in one of 
th§ debates on the imputed delays of the Lord Chancellor’s Court, 
thus bore testimony to this exemplary caution in sanctioning the 
infliction of capital punishment:— 

* It had fallen,* he said, * to his lot to send to the Lord Chancellor 
at the rising of his Court, to inform him that on the ensuing morning 
his Majesty would receive the Recorder’s report, containing probably 
forty or fifty cases. On proceeding from his Court of Chancery, the 
noble and learned Lord v^ould, as waB his uniform practice on such occa¬ 
sions, apply himself to the reading of every individual case, and abstract 
notes from all of them; and he had known more than one instance in 
which he had commenced this labour in the evening, and had been 
found pursuing it at the rising of the next sun. Thus, after having 
spent several hours in the Cdftrt of Chancery, he often employed twelve 
or fourteen more in the consideration of cases which involved the life or 
death of unhappy culprits.* * 

One remarkable instance, in which bis doubts—more valuable 
often than the certainties of ordinary minds—stood between a 
convict and death, notwithstanding the unfavourable opinion of a 
•majority of the Judges, may here be selected from a long cata¬ 
logue. Mr. Aslett, after nfany years’ service as second cashier 
of the Bank of England under Mr. Abraham Newland, was 
tempted to supply the deficiency of large speculations in stock 
by misappropriating an immense amount of the Exchequer 
bills which the Bank held, and which were committed to his 
care. On detection, he was indicted for Jhe capital felony of 
embezzling Exchequer bills, the property of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land ; but when his fate sge med sealed beyond the reach of hope, 
it was discovered that the auditor, whose signature was necessary, 
by statute, to authenticate Exchequer bills, had not been regu- 
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larly appointed to his office; and though an Act of Parliament 
was passed to render the documents he had signed valid as be¬ 
tween the Government and the holders, that retrospective au¬ 
thentication did not justify the description of the embezzled papers 
in the proceedings against the prisoner as Exchequer bills. On 
this objection, Mr. Aslett was acquitted, but was detained to meet 
the charge! in another form—that of misapplying ‘ effects and 
securities’ of the Bank—on which he was convicted, and upon 
which a majority of the twelve judges held him amenable to the 
extreme sentence of the law. The Lord Chancellor’s mind, how¬ 
ever, was not satisfied that these irregular documents could, in a 
case of life, be strictly holden even to justify this more genejal 
description : < Mr. Aslett therefore escaped death j and after suf¬ 
fering many years’ imprisonment in the State apartments of 
Newgate, with this sentence hanging over him, but not urisolaced 
by social and even festive reliefs, was pardoned on condition of 
quitting his country for ever. 

In the comprehensiveness and accuracy of his legal knowledge. 
Lord Eldon was perhaps the greatest of all English lawyers— 
certainly exceeded by no one of any age. If it is remembered 
how greatly, even in his time, the mass of statutes and decisions had 
expanded from the days of Lord Coke—how the provinces of 
common law and equity had assumed a systematic distinctness—and 
how easy of application his knowledge was tP each of them in turn, 
and also to every branch of Scottish law which arose before him on 
appeal—it will be scarcely possible adequately to conceive the apti¬ 
tude for study and the power of continuous labour which he must 
have exercised in the few years which ^apsed before his time was 
engrossed by an enormous practice, wiich must have rendered 
systematic study impossible. After years spent in the Court of 
Chancery—exclusively engaged in equity, with the exception of 
the superficial varieties of his circuits, and the arduous duties of 
his great offices in State prosecutions—lie assumed the functions 
of Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas with as 
much ease, and performed them* with as perfect a mastery over - 
all subjects, as though his life had been spent in the practice of 
the common law; and indeed manifested a promptitude and 
vigour, which he was so often accused of wanting when called 
upon solely and almost finally to decide on the fortunes of suitors 
in the Court of Chancery. One passing allusion to his having 
just come from a court of equity, by way of apology for quoting a 
decision in that court, is the only circumstance throughout Ms judg¬ 
ments, reported .by Bosanquet and Bulla* in the second volume of 
their Reports, which could lead to the suspicion that he had ever 
practised on the other side of Westminster Hall. In subtlety of 

apprehension^ 
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apprehension, indeed, he is exceeded by Littledale; in ingenious 
application of legal analogies, by Holroyd; in lucid purity of ex¬ 
pression, by Lord Chief Justice Tindal and Lord Lyndhurst; but 
in extent of knowledge and the facility of its application, he is 
exceeded by no Judge of whom we have either experience of me¬ 
morial. It is true that his style is heavy a and involved—that 
the principles of law and the circumstances of "fact are sometimes 
blended in his judgments so as to appear confused—but the 
matter is always there which not only justifies the particular de¬ 
cision, but supplies the rule for time to come. So far was he 
from shrinking from the development of principle, that in the only 
case which, while he was Chief Justice, was sent from the Court , 
of Chancery for the opinion of the Court of Commftn Pleas,* he 
deviated from the usual practice of merely certifying the opinion 
of the Court to the Chancellor, and delivered a long exposition of 
the principles involved in the question—what words in a devise 
will pass leaseholds—discussing all the numerhus authorities, and 
reconciling them to each other and to an intelligible rule. In this 
case, with a noble zeal for the fame of a deceased lawyer, he 
manifests that vigour of mind which was never perplexed* except 
by the fear of doing injustice. Referring to some reported ex¬ 
pressions of Lord Northington, impeaching without over-ruling 
the old case of * Rose v. Bartlett,’ he refused to believe that they 
had been used. • 

* We all know,* said he, ‘ that Lord Northington was possessed of 
great law-learning and a very manly mind; and I cannot but think that 
he would rather have denied the rule altogether than have set it afloat 
by treating it with a degree of scorn, and by introducing distinctions 
calculated to disturb the judgnyants of his predecessors and remove the 
landmarks of the law,** * 

As Lord Eldon spoke of Lord Northington, so would he be 
spoken of himself. He too had * a manly mind ’—firm in prin¬ 
ciple, apprehensive and slow in its application—deliberating some¬ 
times to the injury of individuals, but maintaining the majesty of 
justice by the fear of precipitate decision—and (notwithstanding 
the complaints annually made of him in the House of Commons 
because he pondered long before he pronounced judgments which 
would decide the destiny of a suitor, and did ngt achieve impossi¬ 
bilities) over-mastering a world of labour which almost makes the 
mind dizzy in its contemplation. Nothing, indeed, could have 
enabled him to endure such labour but his undoubting faith in 
the great principles of his life—that kindness of nature which 
charms away animositiesfby its unaffected courtesy—and which. 


* Thompson v. Lady Lawley, 2 Bos. and Bui. 363. 
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amidst the distractions of party, and the ‘ fears of change per¬ 
plexing nations,’ enabled him to preserve an exalted position in 
the minds of friends and opponents— 

‘ An ever-fixed mark, 

Which look’d on tempests and was never shaken.’ 

With a gentler demotion to legal studies, but with accomplish¬ 
ments felicitously harmonizing with them, Lord Stowell nearly 
kept * pace, step by step, with the promotion of his younger 
brother. His residence at Oxford for eighteen years—a period 
of collegiate seclusion unexampled in the life of a successful 
lawyer-prepared him to look on the varieties of human life ayd 
character which passed before him during the ensuing half 
century of professional labour, through a softening medium. 
Selecting for the scene of his practice the cloistered courts in 
Doctors* Coirnnons, be avoided both the dazzling hurry of Nisi 
Prim advocacy, and those tremendous labours of the equity 
student which are scarcely enlivened by the arguments of the 
open Court of Chancery. But although the scene of his ex¬ 
ertions was quiet and sequestered, his competitors few, and the 
discussions conducted with a sort of academical amenity, the 
subjects which, as advocate and as judge, he examined and 
adorned, spread widely throughout society: on the one hand, 
extending through the gravest considerations of international 
law to the horizon of the civilized world; and on the other, 
affecting those domestic relations in which delicate subtleties of 
passion and temper influence the most important of human rights 
and duties, and, above all the changes of fortune, tend to make 
life wretched or happy. In the diAgy recesses of Doctors’ 
Common? the hopes and fears, the frailties, the passions, the 
loves, the charities of many lives were discerned in ever-shifting 
variety—as in a camera obscura ,—and never were they refined by 
such elegance as when touched by Lord Stowell. Of his efforts 
during his period of advocacy, when his evenings were enjoyed 
in the brilliant society of which Dr. Johnson was the centre, the 
world knows little; but his judgments during the years when he 
presided over the High Court of Admiralty and the Consistory 
Court, exhibiting all the aspects of each case, enable us to guess 
at the dexterity With which he presented the favourable views of 
the causes committed to his charge, and the beauty with which he 
graced them. 

Of Lord Stow ell’s decisions the following character is given by 
Mr. I'wiss. in language worthy of the subject;— 

Stowell had the good fortune to live in an age of which the 
events and circumstances were peculiarly qualified to exercise and ex- 
.« hibif- 
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hibit the high faculties of his mind. The greatest marking questions 
which had ever presented themselves for adjudication—questions in¬ 
volving all the most important points both in the rights of belligerents 
and in those of neutrals—arose in his time out of that great war in 
which England became the sole occupant of the sea, and held at her 
girdle the keys of all the harbours upon the globe. Of these questions, 
most of them of first impression, a large portion .could be determined 
only by a long and cautious process of reference to principle and in¬ 
duction from analogy. The genius of Lord Stowell, at once profound 
and expansive, vigorous and acute, impartial and decisive, penetrated, 
marshalled, an<J mastered all the difficulties of these complex inquiries; 
till, having “ sounded all their depths and shoals,” he framed and laid 
dqwn that great comprehensive chart of maritime law which has become 
the rule of his successors and the admiration of the world. What he 
thus achieved in the wide field of international jurisprudence, he accom¬ 
plished also with equal success in the narrower spheres of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal, matrimonial, and testamentary law. And>though, where so many 
higher excellencies stand forth, that of style may seem comparatively 
immaterial, it is impossible not to notice that scHolarlike finish of his 
judicial compositions, by which they delight the tasle of the critic, as 
by their learning and their logic they satisfy the understanding of the 
lawyer .*—Life of Lord Eldon , vol. iii. pp. 255-6. 

The perspicuity of Lord Stowell's judgments in the Admi¬ 
ralty Court obtained for them not only Jtlie respect, but the reluc¬ 
tant accordance of the foreign powers who were most interested 
in impugning them. Having sent a copy of some of them, pri¬ 
vately printed, to the Admiralty Judge of the United States, he 
received the following remarkable answer:— 

‘ In the excitement caused by the hostilities raging between our coun¬ 
tries 1 frequently impugned your judgments, and considered them as 
severe and partial; but on a calm review of your decisions, after a 
lapse of years, I am bound to confess my entire conviction both of their 
accuracy and equity. I have taken care that they shall form the basis 
of the maritime law of the United States, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that they ought to do so in every country of the civilized world.’ 

But the more popular judicial essays of Lord Stowell—for so 
his judgments may be not Improperly regarded—are those pro¬ 
nounced in the Consistory Court in questions of divorce, restitu¬ 
tion of conjugal rights, and nullity of marriage. Partaking more 
of the tone of a mediator than a censor, they are models of prac¬ 
tical wisdom for domestic use. The judgment in the case of 
Evan3 v. Evans—a suit by a lady for divorce by reason of cruelty 
-“-presents a beautiful example of his enunciation of wise and 
just principles, of his shill in extracting from the exaggerations 
of passion and interest the essential truth, and of the amenity 
and grace with which he could soften his refusal to comply with 
* a lady’s 
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a lady's player.* Thus he lays down the rule which should- 
govern such unfortunate appeals:— 

' * The humanity of the Court has been loudly and repeatedly invoked. 
Humanity is the second virtue of Courts, hut undoubtedly the first is 
justice'. If it were a question of humanity simply, and of humanity 
which confined its view? merely to the happiness of the present parties, 
it would be a question easily decided upon first impressions. Every¬ 
body must feel a wish to sever those who wish to live separate from 
each other, who cannot live together with any degree of harmony, and 
Consequently with any degree of happiness; hut my situation does not 
allow me to indulge the feelings, much less the first feelings of an indi¬ 
vidual. The law has said that married persons shall not be legally 
separated upon the mere disinclination of one or both to cohabit toge¬ 
ther. The disinclination must be founded upon reasons which the law 
approves, and it is my duty to see whether these reasons exist in the 
present case. « 

* To vindicate the policy of the law is no necessary part of the office 
of a judge; but, if it were, it would not be difficult to show that the 
law, in .this respect, has acted with its usual wisdom and humanity— 
with that true wisdom and that real humanity that regards the general 
interests-of mankind. For though, in particular cases, the repugnance 
of the law to dissolve the obligations of matrimonial cohabitation may 
operate with great severity upon individuals, yet it must be carefully 
remembered that the general happiness of the married life is secured 
by its indissolubility. When people understand that they must live 
together, except for a very few reasons known to the law, they learn 
to soften, by mutual accommodation, that yoke which they know they 
cannot shake off: they become good husbands and good wives from the, 
necessity of remaining husbands and wives—for necessity is a powerful 
master in teaching the duties which it imposes. If it were once under¬ 
stood that, upon mutual disgust, married*;persons might be legally sepa¬ 
rated, matfy couples who now pass through the world with mutual 
comfort, 'With attention to their common offspring, and to the- moral 
order of civil ‘society, might have been at this moment living in a state 1 
of mutual unkind ness—-in a state of estrang&nent from their common 
offspring—and iu a state of the most licentious: and unreserved immo¬ 
rality. Ip this case, as in many others,, the happiness of some indivi¬ 
duals must be .sacrificed to the greater and more general good.’. 

We wish we could follow 5 the famous civilian through ail the 
delicate windings qf -this r pretty quarrel ’ between Mr. and Mrs. 
Evans; the masterly analysis of the waiting-woman’s motives; 
the elegant etiquette’of the lying-in chamber ; the prerogatives of 
the nurse; and fantastical distresses of the mistress—and giro 
some specimens of Sir-William Scott’s gayer style. But the em¬ 
broidery of each* case 5 **' so equally woven, the effect so much 

- ■’» — L J. —-Ta -i<—■ - , „ -* * V 

‘ - * It Haggard, .35. - 
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depends upon harmony of colour and exact proportion; the sly 
humour is so nicely, and almost imperceptibly, mingled with the 
worldly wisdom, that it would be unjust to tear away fragments 
and exhibit them as specimens. there is a fault, it lies in a 
tendency to attenuation of the matter in sentences * * 

‘ With linked sweetness long drawymt^ 

and yet it would be difficult to find a word we would change or a 
sentence we would spare. Although the refinement of expression 
is almost undisturbed, the sense is always manly—nothing affected, 
sickly, or sentimental—but common sense arrayed in the garb of 
fancy. The vivid exhibition of scenes in domestic life ; the oppo¬ 
sition of motives and passions ; all invested with a certain air from 
the rank in society of the suitors (for the poor rarely indulge in 
the luxuries of the Consistory Court), reminds us more of the 
style of comedy which was fading from .the stage before Sir 
William Scott retired from the bench, and jwhich his dramatic 
tastes particularly fitted him to appreciate. He must have been 
indignant, even when Garrick performed Archer, at the impudent 
usurpation by the hero of the Beau's Stratagem of the civilian’s 
office, when he sets up a rival court of his own for the dissolution 
of unhappy partnerships for life—audaciously declares 
‘ Consent, if mutual, saves the lawyer's fee 
and consequently destroys the Judge's function. In each of his 
best civic developments, the curtain seems lifted on an elegant 
drama of manners: husbands and wives quarrel and recriminate in 
dialogue almost as graceful as Sheridan's; youths of fortune be¬ 
come the appropriate, prey of rustic lasses, in spite of obdurate 
fathers; and a good moral, better enforced than most stage con¬ 
clusions, dismisses the parties and charms the audience. He 
once said he could furnish a series of stories from Jhe annals of 
Doctors’ Commons which should rival the Wavcrley Novels in 
interest; and we wish h# had tried it! 

In Lord Stowell’s latter days a cause came before him which 
afforded a strong contrast to the. vivacity of those nuptial and 
connubial contests which Had glowed and sparkled and loured 
so often before him; and if dull in the progress, grew beautiful in 
the judgment. It involved a question between $ie churchwardens 
of the parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, and the patentee of iron 
coffins, on the right of a parishioner to burial in the crowded 
churchyard at the usual fees, when his last earthly mansion was 
composed of materials so durable as to resist for an unusual 
number of years that decomposition which might enable the 
narrow space to receive a dne succession of occupiers. This sub¬ 
ject, so shocking in some of its attendant details, so mortifying to 
vot. lxxv. no. cxlix. e human 
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human pwde in some of ijs aspects, becomes in his hands sug¬ 
gestive of solemn but gentle disquisition on the essence of the 
sentiment which requires the reverent disposal of the dead) and 
on the forms through which, ig. various nations and times, it has 
been* breathed. From the simplicity of patriarchal days, through 
the splendid varieties of that affected duration at which the 
Egyptian monarchs aimed, down to the humble necessities of a 
pauper funeral and brief sojourn of the untitled dead in a domi¬ 
cile of their own, before being associated directly with dust, he dis¬ 
courses— r turning all to favour,’ if not to f prettiness,’ and giving 
a vital interest to ashes and the urn. In his researches he de¬ 
lights to measure stately wit with that prodigious master in the 
empire of the grave i Sir Thomas Browne ; and though he falls far 
short of the embossed grandeur of jhe sepulcbral essay on ‘ Urn- 
Burial,’ which stands alone for * fantastic solemnity in English 
prose, he diffuses a gentle atmosphere over the poor-crowded 
cemetery, and regulates the ceremonies and gradations in the 
world of death with the same Grandisonian air with which he 
hud adjusted the contests of -the fair and innocent and frail 
among' the living. ^ After discussing the modes of sepulture, 
and vindicating the authority of his Court to arrange the differ¬ 
ences, he thus sums up the matter in immediate dispute:— 

* It being assumed that the Court is justified in holding this opinion 
upon the fact of a comparative duration ; the pretensions of these coffins 
to an admission upon the same pecuniary terms as those of wood, must 
resort to the other proposition, which declares that the difference of 
duration ought to produce no difference in those terms. Accordingly, it 
has been argued that the ground once given to the body is appropriated 
to it for ever —it is Uterally in mortmain unaliertahty —it is not only 
the domue ultima, but the domus ceterna of that tenant, who is never to 
be disturbed, be his condition what it may—the introduction of another 
body into that lodgment at any time, however distant, is ah unwarrant¬ 
able intrusion. If these positions be true,\it certainly follows that the 
question of comparative duration sinks into utter insignificance. 

* In support of them, it seems to.be assumed that the tenant himself^ 
is imperishable; for surely there can be qo inextinguishable title, no per-* 
pettuty of possession, belonging !© a subject which itself is perishable*— 
out the fact is, that “ man,** and M for ever,** are terms quite incom¬ 
patible in any static of his existence, dead or living, in tins world. The 
time must come when “ipsa periere mince” when the posthumous 
remams must mingle with and compose a part of that soil in which 
they have been deposited. Precious emb&lments and costly monuments 
may preset-ve fib - a long time the remains of those who have filled the 
more commanding stations of human life—-Jmt the common lot Of man¬ 
kind furnishes no such means of conservation. "With reference to them, 
the domus atema is a mere flourish of rhetoric; the process of nature 
will speedily resolve them Into an intimate mixture with their kindred 
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dust; and their duBt will help to furnish a place of repose for other 
occupants iu succession.’ 

These seem serious matters o%disquiskion for advanced age; 
but Lord Stowel 1, like his brother, was too Vividly assured of the 
life beyond the grave, to contemplate the^gloSe o£.this life and 
the subsequent decay of his mortal frame with anxiety; and 
though his faculties almost faded before he sunk into the tdinb—- 
gently as he had lived, and talked, and judged—his serenity of 
mind was undisturbed, and his grace of manner even to the last 
lingered about him. 

.In finally contemplating the history of these two brothers, we * 
are struck with the harmonious interest which the picture derives 
from their unenvying, unbrokgn affection, which must have doubled 
to each the pride and success of his own life ip that of the other. To 
William, John Scott, Lord Eldon, owed that he was not a trades¬ 
man in a country town; and year after year, as 1 poverty pressed on 
him and briefs came slowly, he was indebted to the purse of one 
who felt the full value of money, but insisted on investing his 
own savings in his brother’s fortune. Both sharing the same 
undoubting faith in the Established Church of their country; the 
same dread of innovation ; the same recollections of their arduous, 
painful, merry school-days, and of the loveliness of the same Uni¬ 
versity—they found irf the difference^ of their tastes new grounds 
of mutual congratulation and pride,—Sir William delighting to 
speak of Sir John’s almost incredible labours; while die Attorney- 
General took credit for the Civilian’s gentle gaieties, and grew 
proud while listening to his social praise. Both were charged 
with an undue love of pecuniary accumulation; and, 90 doubt, 
they went firmly on* almost with equal steps, to the attainment 
of great wealth; but this not so much with an igndble desire of 
mere money, as the steady wish to achieve an end of which the 
gain was only the symbol, and its amount the proof—part of that 
single aspiration to get the statt of their fellows in die game of 
""life, which disregarded all rrynor excitements, vanities, and sue- 
* cesses, and placed * Respire Finetn for its rule. The bounties of 
Lord Eldon were unostentatious, frequent, and sometimes princely; 
magnificently conceived and often dexterously hidden; and 
although the long possession of the Great Seal enabled him to 
rival the estate which Lord Stowell derived literally from the 
fortune of war, there seems no reason to doubt tbe sincerity of 
the regret with which he left the Court of Common Pleas— 
the quiet of which sui&d his disposition, while its dignified 
office of administering the law of real property by anutent*&?m$ 
now no more, proposed to him genial labours and serene .deci¬ 
sions. Both, indeed, were chargeable with a want of the splendid 
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hospitality befitting their stationa. fault the more.to be regretted 
in the case of Lord Eldon, who, while filling at the bar its first 
offices, ^and during his long possession of the most, dignified 
of all civil positions under the Crown, had cast upon him the 
duly of keeping alive the social spirit of the bar; encouraging its 
young and timid aspirants; disarming jealousies, and soothing the 
animosities which its contests may engender; and preserving its 
common conscience and feeling of honour, by encouraging the 
association of its members in convivial enjoyments under the 
highest auspices. But Mr. Twiss gives the true excuse—we can 
1 scarcely admit it as a perfect justification-—for a dereliction of 
tfi^t duty which fortune castf on her favourites-—in the distaste of 
.Lady Eldon for society, and in the habits which she acquired 
when obliged to practise, rigid self-denial,—and asserts, we be¬ 
lieve truly, that * bis domestic arrangements, from tbe time of his 
lady's death, were such as befitted his great fortune and high 
Station.' This was, however, -too late to repair the opportunities 
lost during many years, of not only securing the love but sustain¬ 
ing th£ character of' the profession, to which he was devotedly 
attached in all its.branches. w 

If> however, these great lawyers were not prodigal of extensive 
entertainments, they loved good cheer themselves, and delighted 
to believe that it was enjoyed by others. No total abstinence, nor 
half-abstinence, system was*theirs. Whether the statement be 
true, which the genial biographer of Lord Stowell in the * Law 
Magazine * makes, ‘ that he would, often take tbe refection of the 
Middle Temple If all by way of whet for the eight o’clock ban¬ 
quet,'. v^e will not venture to assort; but we well remember, 
more than thirty years ago, the benignant sirfile which Sir William 
Scott would? cast on the students rising in the dim light of their 
glorious Hall,.as he passed put front the dinner-table to bis wine 
in the Parliament Chamber; his faded dress and tattered silk 
gown set off Jay his innate air of elegance; and his fine pale fea¬ 
tures beaming with a Serene satisfaction which bumpers might* 
heighten, but could not disturb. Jqte and Lord Eldon perfectly 
agreed in one great taste—if a noble thirst should be called by so 
finical a name—ran attachment to port wine, .gtrong almost as that 
to Constitution and Crown; and, indeed, a modification of the 
same sentiment .Sir. William Scott may possibly ip his lighter 
moods have dallied with the innocence of claret—or, in ‘excess of 
the gallantry for which,be was famed, have crowned a compliment 
to a fair listener with a glass pf cbanfpagne—’but, in his sedater 
horns, he stood fast by the port, which was the daily refreshment 
of Lord Eldon for a large segment of ,a century.. , It is, indeed, 
the proper beverage of a great lawyer—that by the strength of 

which 
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which Blackstone wrote his Commentaries—atul Sif William 
Grant meditated his judgments—and Lord Eldon repaired the 
ravages of study’, and withstood the shocks of party and of time. 
This sustaining, tranquillizing power, is the true cement <jf vari¬ 
ous labours, and prompter of great thoughts. Champagne) and 
hock, and claret, may animate the glittering superficial course 
of a Nisi Prills leader—though Erskine used to share bis daily 
bottle of port with his wife and children, and complain, fts his 
family increased, of the diminution of his residue—but port only 
can harmonize, with the noble simplicity of ancient law, or assuage 
the fervour of a great intellectual triumph. Each of the Scotts, 
to. a very late period of his old age, was true to the generous * 
liquor, and renewed in it the pastimes of youth and the crowding 
memories of life-long labour. It is related of Lord Stowell, that, 
a short time before his death, having, in th^ deepening twilight of 
his powers, submitted to a less genial regimen.'On"a visit from his 
brother he resumed his glass; and, as he quaffed, the light of early 
days flashed upon liis overwrought^brain—its inner chamber was 
irradiated with its ancient splendour—ancLhe told old stories 
with all that exquisite felicity which had once^charmed young and 
old, the care-worn and the fair—and talked of old friends and old 
times with more than the happiness of middle age. When Lord 
Eldon visited him in his season of decay at his seat near Reading, 
he sometimes slept at Maidenhead on his way; and on one occa¬ 
sion, having dined at the inn, and learned that the revising barris¬ 
ters were staying at the house, he desired his compliments to be 
presented to them, and requested the favour of their company to 
share his wine. He received the young gentlemen—very young 
compared with their host—with' the kindest courtesy; Jalked of 
his early struggles and successes ‘ as much for their edification as 
delight-—and finished at least his t)wu bottle of port before they 
parted. Surely no lighter or airier liquor could befit such festal 
hours of honoured old age, or so well link long years together in 
the memory by its flavours! 

In closing this imperfect ijptice of the lives of-Lord Eldon and 
Lord Stowell, we venture to depress a hope that Mr. Twise’s work, 
minutely tracing the course of One and reviving the remembrance 
of the other, will & the attention of his own profession on ex¬ 
amples which have raised, and should help to sustain it. If so, the 
work wil,l be in good season; Great as the influence of the pro¬ 
fession of the law is in this country, many causes have tended of * 
late to perplex the Objects of its ambition, and to tempt its aspirants 
to lower means of success'than steady -industry and conduct free 
from stain. The number of inferior offices which suggest the appli¬ 
ances of patronage, and offer low stimuli to its hopes— the increase 
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of numbers, which weakens the power of moral control, while it 
heightens i the turmoil of competition—and a feeling which per¬ 
vades a certain class of members of the House of Commons, that 
any measure which detracts from the resources of the bar tends to 
the public good—have endangered the elevation of its character, 
in the maintenance gf which the interests of order and justice are 
deeply involved. We can conceive of no more vivid proof of the 
importance of preserving a body which embraces within it alike 
the younger sons of our nobility and the aspirants of the middle 
classes, and offers to all the opportunity of achieving its highest 
and idost lasting honours, than that which the history of the two 
sons of the good coal-fitter ol Newcastle exhibits; nor any happier 
incitement to that industry which is power, and to that honour 
which is better than all gain, than the example it presents to those 
who may follow in thqjr steps. 


* 

Art. Ill ,— Eothen , or Traces of Travel brought Home from the 
East. London. 1844. 8 vo. 

i 

* rPHE Splendour and the Havoc of the East’ open upon us in. 

* the first page of this original and brilliant book: the ex¬ 
pression is characteristic at once of the author's style, and of the 
regions to which it is happily applied. A style unborrowed and 
untrammelled—bold, highly-coloured, and versatile—enables him 
to illustrate his varied and comprehensive subject with singular 
effect. c o 

He professes to give simply a record of 4 impressions received 
during his ttfevels in the East* and under the same category might 
nominally be classed many scores of recept literary performances. 
There is this wide difference, however, between the book before 
us, and almost all our other Oriental importations of late years: 
the latter, for the most part, furnish vis with names of places and* 
of things; the former represents the things themselves: the letter 
supply facts and statistics relating to the East; 1 Eothen* gives us 
the very East itself in all its own gorgeous.or gloomy realities. 
The Servian forest with the Tatars’ cavalcade; the Turkish 
capital with its shawled and turbaxted men and shrouded .women; 
the stormy Levant* with its passionate Greek sailor; .the hushed 
desert, with its Bedouin; and the plague-stricken city with its 
doomed inhabitants:—*all these, aa touched by this felicitous hand, 
leave upon the reader’s mind not a series of mere pictures, but a 
sense of actual experience. 


There 
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There is little theory and no laboureddeductionin thi§ volume* 
but there is actual, vital reality. This is as it should be, in records 
of travels professing to be merely impressionalin their objective 
truth and fidelity consist their value; their subjechvempaning 
will suggest itself to every mind capable of profiting thereby. 
The author, however, to a vivid imagination eqpites a masculine* 
sound sense, by which it is disciplined and controlled; and his 
language is full of meaning, even in the most playful dispirits of 
its rare power. 

His subject .itself is one not only of inexhaustible interest 
• historical and romantic, but of hourly increasing practical imports 
anoe. Steam-power has burst its way through the old forgotten 
paths to India, and brought the East, to our threshold. Sues is 
already assuming the aspect of an, English colony, and Aden is 
become an Eastern Gibraltar. Until recently Egypt seemed to 
present an impassable barrier—it now affords a stepping-stone to 
our commerce. Peaceful enterprise has quietly opened those 

* gates of the East * at which war stormed so long in vain. The 
lonely and silent desert now swarms with our caravans, and its 
indolent Arab starts to hear that constraining Norman voice whose 
cry is ever f onward,’ and whose burthen is ever * haste.’ 

While the rest of the world was contracted into half its space 
by the new agencies at our command, England could no longer 
remain sundered from her Indian possessions by the distance of 
half a year; and yet it was a sort of accident by which one man 
made his way across the isthmus of Sues, and conveyed English 
dispatches down the Red Sea. Thousands followed in his track, 
and Egypt became our way to India at once and for ever.* 

Thenceforth the Ajab and the Osmanli became out neigh- 
hours, and thfeir country our border-land. England was already 
feared and respected by the Ottoman people; h& Bag was 
familiar in all their ports m her commerce had pervaded the fur-? 
thest recesses of their remote empire. They were impressed 
'jrith a consciousness of her power and political honour, for 
they had seed her at once irresistible and disinterested in Egypt, 
'Syria, and Algiers. They distinguished the Englishman from 
other Christians by his regard for truth and probity, and the 
inviolability of his l%pme, and they almost forgafe even his creed 
for its freedom froth idolatry. On the other hand, the veil of 
partition which the pride, prejudice, and ignorance of Christen¬ 
dom had so long interposed between its nations generally, and 
those of the Eastern wor|d, was gradually being removed. A 

41 The subject of an overland passage a&acted tbe attention of foe India Board and 
Company so l»ng4go as So bopdeie did the Red Sea passage then appear, that 

the route by foe Euphrates was preferred for trial.—See* Q. Rev./vol,xl*x. p.214. 

• broader 
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broader fyirit of humanity disowned the superstition that Asiatics 
were necessarily and geographically barbarians placed by 
Nature in eternal enmity and contrast to the men of Europe. 
We began to recognise, in the Ottomans especially, a civilization 
peculiar to themselves, together with a character, principles, and 
v time-honoured institutions, far more uniform, if not so perfect as 
our own. 

The destiny that rendered this people the guardians of the more 
' classic countries of the East was fortunate in one respect:—their 
stern, and monotonous rule preserved the stamp of antiquity 
imglmced, and almost unaltered, on the character of the native, 
.Jirafes, as effectually as their climate* by a sort of analogy, pre- 
JfflvvtA material monuments. It is a popular error that attributes 
‘to the Turks the systematic spoliation ol' the architectural memo¬ 
rials of antiquity: these suffered necessarily in the first tumult 
of the invading hordes; but since then, they have been sheltered 
by this very invasion as completely as Pompeii in its ashes, or 
Palenquc in its forests. The introduction of French officers into 
Mehemet Ali’s sendee (in subversion of all the ancient prejudice 
of exclusiveness) h&s wrought a greater change in Egyptian cha¬ 
racter within seven years, than probably the seven centuries pre¬ 
ceding had effected. The obelisk so lately brought to Paris has 
already lost the clear outline and eternal ltfok possessed by its 
twin sister at Luxor. 

Thispassive nature, and inertness to change, produce auniformity 
in the Oriental character that renders generalization more safe and 
easy, and makes partial observation the more valuable as it may be 
applicable to the whole. Externals, too, are more faithful indices 
as the manners of a people are mere primitive and simple; and 
thus the keen, searching eye, and faithful portraitureof even a rapid 
traveller like our author may read, and render with far more truth 
and effect, than deep study and lengthened disquisitions on a 
country like our own. 

' Eothen ’ is written in almost a conversational style, but it is 
such conversation as a Pythagorean might have used after his 
probation of long silence:—the production of one more accus¬ 
tomed to intercourse with bis own mind than with that of 
others. He dfeals more in ideas than options, and Seems to 
speak as it were in a soliloquy, amusing dnd convincing him¬ 
self with vivid pictures and well-formed thought. .There is 
apparent in almost every page a puzzling contrast between a 
vivacity of expression and practised wit that would argue a man 
of the world—and the bold originality, and during indifference 
to the prejudices of society, which are seldom ’misinterpreted 
as indications of secluded habits. This last peculiarity con¬ 
stitutes 
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atitutea at once a merit and a defect; where, there is strong light 
it weald, seem there must be also deep shadow; an<| the fault 
which darkens some of the brightest passages in his book'is a reck¬ 
less disregard for, popular opinion—we mean in the better sense 
of the phrase. It is too,easy to confound those prejudices which 
are horn of ignorance and fed by vanity, wjth those beliefs which 
are founded on conviction, and corisecrated Ify deep feeling. ’ If, 
os we suppose, by standing much aloof from society, thejmthor 
has better preserved his individuality, and cultivated a more lofty 
and independent tone of,thought; he has yet sustained b&ttvy 
damage by the want of that closer communion with hisfatlow- 
lijen which must have taught him more reverence for their faith,, 
and more lenity even for their prejudices. It is with reluctance 
that we feel called upon thus to notice and protest against the 
spirit in which he has spoken of matters that should have claimed 
his forbearance, if unhappily for himself h% could not grant them 
his respect. We by no means wish to espouse the cause of reli¬ 
gious sentimentalism—or to prescribe that every traveller to 
Palestine should affect a demure style and solemn voice, as the 
ancient pilgrims assumed the ‘ scallop-shell and sandal shoon — 
hut there are not a few passages in < Eothen* that startle us, merely 
considering the work as that of a man distinguished in general 
by nothing more than the correctness and refinement of his taste. 

We must admit, however, that the faults we have alluded to 
are honest, open faults; his opinions never lurk in insinua¬ 
tions, or lie ambushed in specious plausibilities. He puts them 
boldly forward—he claims no quarter, and asks for no sympathy 
with them. They, are, therefore, the less dangerous; for while 
the mind revolts with loathing from anything approaching to cant, 
against the opposlte*error it conjures up its own best defence by a 
sort of natural antagonism. Nor do we think the writer himself 
hopelessly tainted with what stains his surface—far from it. 
Ever and anon, when the scorn of hypocrisy, or some other less 
justifiable feeling, has barbed his usually playful style with 
sarcasm, we find some thoughtful tone or gentle association starting 
up, and vindicating the natural religion of his mind. 

The title of his hook is somewhat quaint, but it is merely 
a more cJassicaLyersion of , the Orient* of $ie Morgenland, of 
the Levant* T$e Preface is characteristic from the fearless 
spirit in which .he challenges rather than invites attention; and 
from the genial and kindly tone that he* assumes in addressing 
a younger friend.- We . read that he travelled, r not as one 
flying from, hi? country because of ennui,’ hut as one who ' Was 
strengthening has will and tempering the metal of his nature for. 
that life of toil end conflict in which he is now ehgag^d.’ He 

had 
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had no intention, he says, of publishing* at the time he travelled; 
and it was, not until after the lapse of nine ten years that the 
idea of doing so was suggested by the request of one about to 
traverse the same countries. He writes as if addressing this 
friend, And not ‘ as if his audience was to be a great and en¬ 
lightened community^or any other respectable aggregate.’ Nor 
yet had he the least intention of supplying bis neophyte with an 
Oriental hand-book. 

‘ I have endeavoured to discard from it all valuable matter derived 
from the works of others, and it appears to me that my,efforts in this 
direction have been attended with great success; I believe I may truly 
^acknowledge, that from all details of geographical discovery or antiqua¬ 
rian research—from all display of “ sound learning, and religious know¬ 
ledge”—from all historical and scientific illustrations—from all useful 
statistics—from all political disquisitious—and from all good moral re¬ 
flections, the volume is thoroughly free. 

' My excuse foT the book is its truth. My narrative is not merely 
righteously exact in matters of fact (where fact is in question); but 
it is true in this larger sense — it conveys, not those impressions 
which ought to have been produced upon any “well-constituted mind,” 
but tbosd which were really and truly received at the time of his ram¬ 
bles, by a headstrong and not very amiable traveller, whose prejudices 
in favour of other people’s notions were then exceedingly slight. 

. ‘ But it seems to me that the egotism of a traveller* however incessant 
—however shameless and obtrusive—must still convey some true ideas 
of the country through which be has passed. His very selfishness—his 
habit of referring the whole external world to his own sensations—com¬ 
pels him, as it were, in his writings, to observe the laws of perspective; 
he tells you of objects, not as he kuows them to be, hut as they seemed 

to him.It is thus that he felt, and thus he strives to repeat the 

scenes of tlje Elder World. You may Msten to him for ever without 
learning much in the way of statistics; but, perhaps, if you beaT with 
him long enough, you may find youTself slowly and slightly impressed 
with the realities of Eastern Travel/—p. vii. 

The subject opens with this striking passage:—. 

* At Semlin I still was encompassed by the scenes and the sounds of 
familiar life: the din of a busy World still vexed and cheered me—the 
unveiled faces of women still shone in the light of day. Yet, whenever 
I chose to look soathward, I saw the Ottoman’s fortress*—austere, and 
darkly impending high over the vale of the Daitube-^-historic Belgrade. 
I had tjome, as it were* to the end of this -wheel-going Europe, and now 
my eyes would see the Splendour and Havoc of the East.* 

This contrast was then considerably greater than at present; 
and its effect was heightened by the quarantine laws, which vir¬ 
tually, by a fortnight, separated these adjoining countries to the 
.same distance that America is from us now. The Osmanli was 
then as Asiatic and national in costume, manners, arid bigotry, 
• as 
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as he bad been in the days of Bajazet The reforms«of Sultan 
Mahmoud have changed all this: the Turk has ceaged to be 
Oriental without becoming Frank—and is much in the situation 
of the modern London Jew described by .Sheridan as the blank 
page between the New and Old Testament. He is almost in 
doubt as to his own identity; and-this is tl\£ more painful and 
embarrassing, as until recently he believed himself to be the type 
of perfection, and his race the chosen people of Allah. • 

The author is now across the border j he has taken leave of 
Christendom, and done so, on account ol‘ the widely-severing 
quarantine, f with nearly as much solemnity as if he had been 
departing this life.’ 

It is rarely that we meet with an instance of first impressions 
accurately rendered; they are so soon merged fn larger experiences 
that they cease to strike the writer, whom they no longer concern, 
and therefore seldom reach the reader $hom they do. The 
following are, however, as faithfully as vividly‘recorded :— 

‘ We soon neared the southern bank of the river, but no sounds came 
down from the blank walta above, and there was no living thing that we 
could yet see, except one great hovering bird of'the vulture race, flying 
low, and intent, and wheeling round and round over the pest-accused 
city. 

‘ But presently there issued from the postern a group of human 
beings—beings with immortal souls, and possibly some reasoning facul¬ 
ties—but to me the grand point was this, that they had real, substantial, 
and incontrovertible turbans; they made for the point towards which 
we were steering, and when at last I sprang upon the shore, I heard and 
saw myself now first surrounded by men of Asiatic race. I have since 
ridden through the land of the Osmanlees, from the Servian Border to 
the Golden Horn—from the gfllf of Satalieh to the tomb oftAchilles ; 
hut never have I seen such ultra-Tuikish-looking fellows as those who 
received me on the banks of the Save; they were men id the humblest 
order of life, having com% to meet our boat in the hope of earning 
something by carrying our luggage up to the city; but poor though they 
were, it was plain that they were .Turks of the proud old school, and 
had not yet forgotten the fierej, careless hearing of the once victorious 
Ottomans. 

‘ Though the province of Servia generally has obtained a kind of inde¬ 
pendence, yet Belgrade* as being a place of strength on the frontier, is 
still garrisoned by Turkish troops, under the command of a pasha. 
Whether the fellow# who now surrounded us were soldiers or peaceful 
inhabitants I did not understand; they wore tli£ old Turkish costume; 
vests and jackets of many and brilliant colours, divided from the loose 
petticoat-trowEers by mas^s of shawl, which were folded In -heavy 
volumes around their waists, so as to give the meagre Wearers something 
of the dignity of true corpulence. The shawl enclosed a whole trundle 
of weapons; no men bore less than one brace of immenselylong pistols, 

and 
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and a yataghan (or cutlass), with a dagger or two, of various shapes and 
sizes; trto^t of these arms were inlaid with silver and highly burnished, 
so that they contracted shiningly with the decayed grandeur of the 
garments to which they were attached—(this carefulness of his arms iB 
a point.'uf honour with 'the Osmanlee, who never allows his bright 
yataghan to suffer from his own adversity); then *the long drooping 
mustachios, and the aitfple folds of the once white turbans; that lowered 
over the piercing eyes, and the haggard features of the men, gave them 
an airftf gloomy pride, and that appearance of trying to be disdainful 
under difficulties, which I have since seen so often in those of the Otto¬ 
man ’people who live and remember old times ; they seemed as if they 
were thinking that they would have been moTe usefully, more honour* 
t ably, and more piously employed in cutting our throats than in carrying 
our portmanteaus. The faithful Steel [a Yorkshire servant] stood 
aghast for a moment at the Bight of his master’s luggage upon the 
shoulders of these warlike porters; and when at last we began to move 
up, he could scarcely avoid turning round to cast one affectionate look 
towards Christendom—but quickly again he marched on with the steps 
of a man not frightened exactly, but sternly prepared for death, or the 
Koran, or even for plural wives. 

? The Moslem quarter of a city is lonely and desolate; you go up and 
down, and on over shelving and hillock? paths, through the narrow lanes, 
availed in by blank windowless dwellings; you come out upon an open 
space strewed with the black ruins that some late fire has leftj you pass 
by a mountain of cast-aw ay things, the rubbish of centuries, and on it 
you see numbers of big wolf-like dogs lying totpid under the sun, w ith 
limbs outstretched to the full, as if they were dead; storks, or cranes, 
sitting fearless upon the low roofs, look gravely down upon you ; the 
still air that you breathe is loaded with the scent of citron, and pome¬ 
granate rinds scorched by the sun, or (as you approach the bazaar) with 
the dry dead perfume of strange spices. You long for some signs of 
life, and tread the ground more heavily? as though you would wake the 
sleepers with the heel of your boot; but the foot falls noiseless upon the 
crumbling soil of an Eastern city, and silence follows you still. Again 
and again you meet turbans and faces of men, but they have nothing for 
you—no welcome—no wonder—no wrath—ho scorn—they look upon 
you as we do upon a December’s fall of snow—as a “ seasonable, 1 ' un¬ 
accountable, uncomfortable work of God, that may have been sent for 
some good purpose, to be revealed hereafter.* — Eothen, p. 8. 

This is paintpd to the life; there is bold outline in his lan¬ 
guage and colour in his words. We have heroine picture of an- 
Eastern city with its citizens, that applies nefcrly equally to all; 
but even Paradise was nothing without an Eve:— . 

‘ And perhaps as you make, your difficult way through a steep and 
narrow alley, which windifc between blank w^lls, and is little frequented 
by passers, you meet one of those coffin-shaped bundles of white linen 
which implies an Ottoman lady. 'Painfully struggling against ihe ob¬ 
stacles to progression which are interposed by the many folds of her 
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clumsy drapery, by her big mud boots, and especially by her two pairs 
of slippers, she waddled along full awkwardly enough—but there is 

something of womanly consciousness in the very labour and effort with 
which she tugs and lifts the burthen of her charms. She is dose fol¬ 
lowed by her womtifo slaves. Of her very self you see nothing except 
the dark luminous eyes that stSre against your fare, and the tips of the 
painted fingers depending like rose-buds from out the blank, bastions, of 
the fortress. She turns, and turns again, and carefully glances, around 
her on all sides to see that she is safe from tike eyes of Mussulmans, and 
then suddenly withdrawing the yashmak, she shines upon your heart 
and soul with all the pomp and might of her beauty. And this, which 
so dizzies your brain, is not the light changeful grace which leaves you 
to doubt whether you have fallen in love with a body or only a soul; it 
is the beauty that dwells secure in the perfectness of hard downright 
outlines, and in the gfow of generous colour. There is fire though too— 
high courage and fire enough in the untamed ipind, or spirit, or what¬ 
ever it is, which drives the breath of pride through those scarcely parted 
lips.’— Ib.y p. 48. 

Anastasius 1ms nothing better than our author's passages of the 
pregnant picturesque; and perhaps we could not better illustrate 
the wide range which his method includes than by following him 
to his first interview with an Ottoman dignitary :— 

* Some people had come down to meet us with an invitation from 
the Pasha, and we woynd our way up to the castle. At the gates 
there were groups of soldiers, some smoking, and some lying flat like 
corpses upon the cool stones. We went through courts, ascended steps, 
passed along a corridor, and walked iuto an airy, white-washed room, 
with a European clock at one end of it, and Moostapha Pasha at the 
other. The fine old bearded potentate looked very like Jove—like Jove, 
too, in the midst of his clouds* for the silvery fumes of the narguile 
hung lightly circling refund him. 

1 The Pasha received us with the smooth, kind, gen tin manner that 
belongs to well-bred Osraanlees; then he lightly clapped his hands, and 
instantly the sound filled alt the lower end of the room with slaves; a 
syllable dropped from his lips which bowed all heads, and conjured 
• away the attendants like ghosts. Their coming .and their going was thus 
swift and quiet because their feet were bare, and they passed through 
no door, but only by the yielding folds of a purder. Soon the coffee- 
bearers appeared, every man carrying separately his tidy cup in a small 
metal stand; and presently to each of us there camcf a pipe-bearer, who 
first rested the bowl of the tchibouque at a measured’^distance on the 
door, and then on this axis wheeled round the long cherry-stick, and 
gracefully presented it on half:bended knee. Already the well-kindled 
fire was glowing secure in the bowl, and so, when I pressed the amber 
lip to mine, there was no coyness to conquer: the willing fume capae up, 
and answered my slightest sigh, and followed softly every breath in¬ 
spired, till it touched me with some faint sense and understanding of 
, Asiatic contentment. 


1 Asiatic 
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* Asiatic contentment! Yet scarcely, perhaps, one hour before, I 
had been Granting my bill, and ringing for waited in a shrill and busy 
hotel. 

* In the Ottoman dominions there is scarcely any hereditary influence 
except that which belongs to the family pf the Sultan; and wealth, too, 
is a highly volatile Massing, not easily transmitted to the descendants of 
the owner. From these causes it results that the people standing in 
the place of nobles and gentry are official personages; and though 
many (indeed the greater number) of these potentates are humbly 
born and bred, you will seldom, I think, find them wanting in that 
polished smoothness of manner, and those well-undulating tones, which L 
belong to the best Osmanlecs. The truth is, that most of the men in 
authority have risen from their humble stations by the arts of the courtier, 
and they preserve in their high estate those gentle powers of fascination 
to which they owe their success. Yet, unless you can contrive to learn 

a little of the language;- you will be rather bored by your visits of cere¬ 
mony ; the intervention of the interpreter, or dragoman, as he is called, 
is fatal to the spirit of conversation. I think I should mislead you if I 
were to attempt to give the substance of any particular conversation 
with Orientals. A traveller may write and say that “ the Pasha of 
so and- so was particularly interested in the vast progress which has 
been made in the application of steam, and appeared to understand the 
structure of our machinery—that he lemorked upon the gigantic results 
of our manufacturing industry—showed that he possessed considerable 
knowledge of our Indian affairs, and of the constitution of the Company, 
and expressed a lively admiration of the many sterling qualities for 
which the people of England are distinguished.” But the heap of 
common-places thus quietly attributed to the Pasha will have been 
founded perhaps on some such talking as this:— 

* Pasha .—The Englishman is welcome; most blessed among hours is 

this; the hour of his coming. e 

‘Dragoman (to the Traveller).—The Pasha pays you his compliments. 

* Traveller *r-Q'vi e him ray best compliments in return, and say I’m 
delighted to have the honour of seeing him. 

*Dragoman (to the Pasha).—His lordship, this Englishman, Lord of 
London, Scorner of Ireland, Suppressor of France, has quitted his 
governments, and left his enemies* to breathe for a moment, and has' 
crossed the broad waters in strict disgufee, with a small but eternally 
foithful retinue of followers, in order that he might look upon the bright 
countenance of the Pasha among Pashas—the Pasha of the everlasting 
Pashalik of Karagfcolookoldour. V 

* Traveller (tollis Dragoman),-—What on earth have you been say¬ 
ing about London ? The Pasha will be taking me for a mere cockney. 
Have not I told vou 'always to say that I am from a branch of the 
family of Mudcombe Park, and that I am to be a magistrate for the 
county of Bedfordshire, onlv I’ve not qualified, and that l should have 
been a deputy-lieutenant, if it had not been for the extraordinary con- 
4uet of Lord Mountpromise, and that I was'a candidate for Goldberough 
at the last election, and that I should have won easy, if my committee 

had 
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had not been bought ? I wish to heaven that if you do say anything 
about me, you’d tell the simple truth. * 

■ ‘ Dragoman —[is silent]. 

• ‘ Pasha .—What says the friendly Lord of London ? Is there aught 
that I can grant him within the Pashalik of Kavagholookoldour ? 

* Dragoman (growing sulky* and literal).—This friendly Englishman 
—-this branch of Mudcombe—this head-purveyor of Goldborough—this 
possible policeman of Bedfordshire is recounting his achievements, and 
the number of his titles. 

* Pasha. —The end of his honours is more distant than the ends of the 
earth, and the catalogue of his glorious deeds is brighter than the firma¬ 
ment of heaven! 

KDragaman (to the Traveller).—The Pasha congratulates your Excel¬ 
lency. • 

‘ Traveller. —About Goldborough ? The deuce he does!-—but I want 
to get at his views in relation to the present state of the Ottoman 
Empire; tell him the Houses of Parliament hayp met, and that there 
has been a speech from the throne, pledging England to preserve the 
integrity of the Sultan’s dominions. 

‘ Dragoman (to the Pasha).—This branch of Mudcombe, this possible 
policemau of Bedfordshire, informs your highness that in England the 
talking-houses have met, and that the integrity of the Sultan’s dominions 
has been assured for ever and ever, by a speech from the velvet chair. 

* Pasha. —Wonderful chair! Wonderful bouses!—whirr! whirr! ail 
by wheels!—whiz! whiz! all by steam!—wonderful chair! wonderful 
houses! wonderful people!—whirr! whirr! all by wheels!—-whiz! whiz i 
all by steam! 

‘ Traveller (to the Dragoman).—What does the Pasha mean by that 
whizzing ? he does not mean to say, does he, that our Government will 
ever abandon their pledges to the Sultan ? 

* Dragoman. —No, your Excqjlencv, but he says the English talk by 
wheels, and by steam. • 

* Traveller. —That’s an exaggeration; but say that the English really 
have carried machinery to great perfection; tell the Pasha (he’ll be 
struck with that) that whenever we have any disturbances to put down, 
even at two or three hundred miles from London, we can send troops 
by the thousand, to the scene of action, in a few hours. 

* Dragoman (recovering his *temper and freedom of speech).—His 
’ Excellency, this Lord of Mudcombe, observes to your highness, that 

whenever the Irish, or the French, or the Indians rebel against the 
English, whole armies pf soldiers, and brigades of artillery, are dropped 
into a mighty chasm called Euston Square, and in the biting of a car¬ 
tridge they arise up again in Manchester, or Dublin, or Paris, or Delhi, 
and utterly exterminate the enemies of England'from the face of the 
earth. 

‘ Pasha .—I know it—I know all—the particulars have been faith¬ 
fully related to me, and my mind comprehends locomotives. The armies 
of the English ride upon the vapours of boiling cauldrons* and their 
horses are flaming coals!—whirr! whirr! all by wheels!—whiz! whiz! 
•all by steam! ‘ Traveller 
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* Traveller (to his Dragoman).—I wish to have the opinion of an 

unprejudiced Ottoman gentleman as to the prospects of our English 
commerce and manufactures: just ask the Pasha to give me his views 
on the subject. . 

* Pasha (after having received the communication of the Drago¬ 
man).—The ships of the English swarm like flies; their printed cali¬ 
coes cover the whole earth; and by the side of their swords, the blades 
of Damascus are blades of grass. All India is hut an item in the ledger- 
books of the merchants, .whose lumber-rooms are filled with ancient 
thrones!—whirr! whirr! all by wheels!—whiz! whiz ! all by steam! 

‘ Dragoman .—The Pasha compliments the cutlery of Englaud, and 
also the East India Company. 

* Traveller .—The Pasha ’s right about the cutlery. (I tried f my 
scimitar with the commop officers’ swords belonging to our fellows at 
Malta, and they cut it like the leaf of a novel.) Well (to the Drago¬ 
man), tell the Pasha I am exceedingly gratified to find that he entertains 
such a high opinion oi our manufacturing energy; but I should like 
him to know, though, that we have got something in England besides 
that. These foreigners are always fancying that we have nothing but 
ships, and railways, and East India Companies. Do just tell the Pasha 
that our rural districts deserve his attention, and that even within the 
last two hundred years there has been an evident improvement in the 
culture of the turnip. 

1 Pasha (after hearing,^lie Dragoman).—Through all Feringbistan 
the English are foremost and best; for the Russians are drilled swine, 
and the Germans are sleeping babes, and the ftaliuns are the servants of 
songs, and the French are the sons of newspnpers, and the Greeks they 
are weavers of lies, but the English and the Osmanlees are brothers. 

* Dragoman. —The Pasha compliments the English. 

* Traveller (rising).—Well, I’ve had enough of this. Tell the Pasha, 
I am greatly Obliged to him for his hospitality, and still more for his 
kindnesB r in furnishing me with horses, and say that now I must 
be off. t 

‘ Pasha (standing up on his Divan).—Proud are the sires and 
blessed are the dams of the horses that shall carry his Excellency to 
the end of his prosperous journey.—May the saddle beneath him glide 
down to the gates of the happy city, like a boat swimming on the third 
river of Paradise.—May he sleep the sjpep of a child, when his friends 
are around him ; and the while that his enemies are abroad, may hie eves 
flame red through the darkness—more red than the eyes of ten tigers!— 
farewell! * 

‘ Dragoman.-—Tht Pasha wishes your Excellency a pleasant journey.’ 
—pp. 14 — 18. t 

This surely is worth all the so-called comedy that has been writ¬ 
ten in England during the last twenty ^enrs. It is perhaps a pity 
to go back to the prefatory remarks. v We must, however, pause 
to say that there is a good deal of truth in the ^statement that 
the upper classes in Turkey consist, for the most part, of success¬ 
ful 
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ful and smooth-tongued courtiers; and this fact would seem to be 
scarcely reconcileable with tKe character of truth and probity* so 
much vaunted by their panegyrists. It must be admitted, how¬ 
ever, that the unfavourable inference is not so clear under their 
social condition as it would be under ours,—at least in that nume¬ 
rous class of subordinate authorities who derive the impress of their 
character from the Government, and transmit it to the governed. 
Promotion among them is confessedly the reward of private ser¬ 
vice and affection, rather than of professed public merit: tlieir 
irresponsible power, and the absence of all distinction of caste, 
enable them td exercise their caprice freely, and so far not un¬ 
justly, that the plea of f public claims * is unknown. This patri¬ 
archal style of patronage is highly unfavourable to that spirit of 
intrigue which is the very life of office among the higher autho¬ 
rities of the empire. Even here, indeed, court favour some¬ 
times confers promotion in such a manner as to baffle all calcula¬ 
tion ; yet its freaks excite no surprise. For instance, a few years 
ago $ultan Mahmoud took a fancy to a majestic-looking fellow 
who rowed in his caique, but who was a cobbler by profession,— 
the Sublime will suddenly converted him into an admiral,; and, 
probably, not a posfccaptain in the service considered himself ill- 
used by the appointment. So little did the new dignitary himself 
consider his elevation anomalous, that.he assumed the title of 
Balooilgd Pasha , or ‘ the Cobbler Chief.* 

We now start for Constantinople; and the following description 
of the journey thither is applicable to the mode of travelling 
throughout the East 

‘ The actual movement from one place to another in Europeanized 
countries, is a process so temporary—it occupies, I mean, so small a 
proportion of the traveller’s entire time, that his mind remains un¬ 
settled so long as the wheels are going; he is alive enough to the ex- 


* The following trait of Turkish honesty deserves to be recorded. When Mr. 
Fellowcs was removing to the river the sculptures acquired at -Xauthus solely by 
means of his energy and intelligence, some growing com seemed to be injured by the 
. sledges that passed over it. Mr. F. expressed hi* wish to recompense the proprietor, 
and a deputation of Turks proceeded to examine the ground. They reported ‘ that 
the seed was uninjured—that if Gdtl sent rain it would spring up again, and that 
no damage was done.’ The equally scrupulous Euglishman insisted ou the contrary, 
and the Moslems finally assessed the damage at thirteen pence. 

We are happy to be able to supply a pendant from our owq recent observation at 
home. A Northampt mature farmer rented some laud which contained a covert in 
favour with Lord F.’b Hunt. The first spring afterwards he applied to his Lordship's 
agent for compensation for the damage done to liis gross by the trampling of horses, &c. 
His claim was allowed, and be received *50/. indemnity.* The following rent-day he 
refunded the 50/., saying that ' the injury he had anticipated had not taken place; on 
the contrary, he found his land jmproved by what he had complained of,* We *e- 
commend both of these anecdotes to the numerous lords and gentlemen who have not 
acted to-railway companies after the fashion of Mr. Labouchere in Essex.—Stee’Quar. 
Hev., No. cxlvii. p. 241. 

vol. lxxv. fco. cxlix. v tcrnal 
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tetrial objects of interest which the route may afford, and to the 
crowding ideas which are often invited by the excitement of a changing 
scene, but he is still conscious of being iu a provisional slate, and his 
mind is constantly recurring to the expected end of his journey; his 
ordinary ways of thought have been interrupted, and before any new 
mental habits can be formed he is quietly fixed in his hotel. It will be 
otherwise with you when you journey in the East. Day after day, 
perhaps week after week, and month after month, your foot is in the 
stirrup. To taste the cold breath of the earliest morn, and to lead or 
follow your bright cavalcade till sunset through forests and mountain 
passes, through valleys and desolate plains; all this becomes your mode 
of life, and you ride, eat, drink, and curse the mosquitoes, as systema¬ 
tically as your friends in England eat, drink, and sleep. If yeu arc 
wise, you will not look upon the long period of time thus occupied by 
your journeys as the mere gulfs which divide you from the place to 
which you are going, but rather as most rare and beautiful poi lions of 
your life, from which may coine temper and strength. Once feel this, 
and you will soon grow happy and contented in your saddle-home. 

* We had ridden on for some two or three hours—the stir and hustle 
of our commencing journey had qeased—the liveliness of our little'troop 
had worn off with the declining day, and the riight closed in as we 
entered the great Servian forest, through which our road was to last for 
more than a hundred miles. Endless, and endlfesB now on either side, 
the tall oaks closed in their ranks, and stood gloomily lowering over us, 
as grim as an army of giants with a thousand years’ pay in arrow. One 
strived with listening ear to catch some tidiygs of that forest world 
within—some stirring of beasts, some night-bird’s scream; but all was 
quite hushed, except the voice of the cicalas that peopled every bough, 
and filled the depths of’the forest through-and through with one same 
hum everlasting— more stilling than very silence.’ —p. 29. 

We should have been glad to hear, or, what we should rather ex¬ 
pect from our author’s style, to see Something more about Servia, 
one of the most interesting and least known countries of Europe. 
The border-land of the Eastern and Western Worlds, it is in¬ 
formed by the spirit of each, without prejudice, it would seein, 
to its own individuality. It haS been frequently conquered by the 
Turks, but the Christian population continued to co-exist with, 
their invaders; and as frequently, though gradually, worked out 
the almost unconscious supremacy that Christianity invariably 
acquires when brought into collision with El Islam. The Servians, 
as a people, have* passed tlicir historic life in recovering, by passive 
strength of character, the vantage ground that, as armed insurgents, 
they have as often,lost under.their luckless leaders: Their 
Christian creed is curiously grafted on Moslem manners ; their 
poetry combines a Gothic quaintness wtfh Oriental imagery ; and 
their superstitions themselves are gracefully classic, and yet 
strangely tinged with the mythology of both Spfmdinavia and 

Arabia. 
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Arabia. With respect to the language we hare the following 
testimony from Niebuhr, who made it his study:— * 

* I think the old Sclavonic language, as spoken in Servia, is the most 
perfect of the living European languages. It has quite the power and 
the honesty of the German language, and a philosophical grammar.* 

The author finds something new to say £ven on the well-worn 
Golden Horn, and that city which 

‘ Athwart its splendour, black and crooked, runs, • 

Like a Turk verse along a scimitar.* * 

But we must pass on to the Troad, not to renew controversy on 
the localities we have so lately discussed, but for the following 
bit of evidence and tact:— • 

‘ Methley and I had pored over the map tdgether j we agreed that 
whatever may have been the exact site of Troy, the Grecian camp must 
have been nearly opposite to the space betwixt the islands of Imbros 
and Tenedos:— 

■i 

* Meatrtjyvc T evcooto teat I fiftpov veavreakotoome, 

but Methley reminded’ me of a passage- in the Iliad in which Jove is 
represented as looking at the scene of action before Ilion fjrom above 
the island of Samothrace. Now Samothrace, according to the map, ap¬ 
peared to be not only out of all seeing distance from the Troad, but to be 
entirely shut out from it by the intervening Imbros, which is a larger 
island, stretching its length right athwart the line of sight from Samo¬ 
thrace to Troy. Piously allowing that the eagle eye of Jove might have 
seen the strife even from his own Olympus, I still felt that if a station were 
to be chosen from which to see the fight, eld Homer, so material in his 
ways of thought, so averse from all haziness and overreaching, would 
have meant togive the Thunderer a station within the reach of men’s 
eyes from the plains of Trov. I think that this testing of the poet’s 
words by map and compass may have shaken a little of my faith in the 
completeness of his knowledge. Well, now I had come; there to the 
south was Tenedos, and here at my aide was ImbroS; all right, and 
according to the map: b«t aloft over J nabros-—aloft in a far away Heaven 
was Samothrace, the watch-tower of Jove! 

* So Homer had appointed it, and so it was ; the map was correct 
enough, but could not, likeJHomer, convey the whole truth. Thus vain 
and false are the mere human surmises, and doubts which clash with 
Homeric writ! 

* Nobody, whose mind had not been reduced Jo the most deplorably 
logical condition, J %ould look Upon tbiB beautiful congruity betwixt the 
Iliad and the material world, and yet bear to suppose that the poet may 
have learned the features of the coast from mere hearsay; now then, I 
believed—now I knew that Homer had parsed along Awe,~*«that this 


* This metaphor, so happily illustrative of a view which the author never saw, is from 
Mr. Browning's * Paracelsus,’, , T 

w 9 vision 
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vision of Samothrace over-towering the nearer island was common to 

him and to ifie/—pp. 64, 65. 

« 

There is a rich chapter on Smyrna—in which the author dis¬ 
cusses inter alia the modern Greek character, and pronounces 
thereupon rather more broadly than, as he admits, might have 
become his opportunities 

* If I /jould venture to rely (which I feel that I cannot at all do) 
upon my own observation, I should tell you that there was more hearti¬ 
ness and strength in the Greeks of the Ottoman Empire than in those of 
the new kingdom—the truth is* that there is a greater field for commer¬ 
cial enterprise, and even for Greek ambitions under the Ottoman sceptre, 
than is to be found in the dominions of Otho. Indeed the people, by 
their frequent migrations from th$. limite of the constitutional kingdom 
to the territories of the Porte, seem to show that, on the whole, they 
prefer “ groaning under ^he Turkish yoke,” to the honour of “ being 
the only true Bource of legitimate power ” in their own land. 

* For myself, I love the race; in spite of all their vices, and even in 
spite of all their meannesses, I remember the blood that is in them, and 
still love the Greeks. The Osmanlees are, of course, by nature, by 
religion, and by politics, the strong foes of the Hellenic people; and as 
the Greeks, poor fellows ! happen to be a little deficient in Borne of the 
virtues which facilitate the transaction of commercial business (such as 
veracity, fidelity, &c.), it naturally follows that they are highly unpopu¬ 
lar with die European merchants. Now, these are the persons through 
whom, either directly or indirectly, is derived the greater part of the 
information which you gather in the Levant, and therefore you must 
make up your mind to hear an almost universal and unbroken testimony 
against the character of the people whose ancestors invented Virtue.’— 
p. 75. 

* The Greek Church has animated the Muscovite peasant, and inspired 
him with hopes and ideas which, however numble,*are still better than 
none at all; but the faith, and tlie forms, and the strange ecclesiastical 
literature which *act so advantageously upon the mere clay of the Rus¬ 
sian serf, seem to hang like lead upon the ethereal spirit of the Greek. 
Never, in any part of the world, have I seen religious performances so 
painful to witness as those of the Greeks. The horror, however, with 
which one shudders at their worship, is attributable, in some measure, 
to the mere effect of costume. In all the Ottoman dominions, and very 
frequently, too, in the kingdom pf Otho, the Greeks wear turbans, or 
other head-dresses, ayd shave their heads, leaving only a rat’s-tail at 
the crown of the head; they of course keep themselyfs covered within 
doors, as well as abroad, and never remove their head-gear merely on 

.'Recount of being in a chttsch; but when the Greek slops to worship at 
his proper shrine, then, then only, he always uncovers; and as 
you see him then, with shaven skull,4tnd*avagf tail depending from his 
crown, kissing a thing of wood and glass, and cringing with tears, pros 1 * 
trations, and apparent terror before a miserable picture, you see super¬ 
stition 
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stition in a shape which, outwardly at least, looks sadly abject and 
repulsive.’—p. 78. • 

Let us relieve this picture with one worthy of Titian’s pencil:— 

* As you move through the narrow streets of the city, at these times 
of festival, the transom-shaped windows suspended over your head on 
either side are filled with the beautiful descendants of the old Ionian 
race; all (even yonder empress that sits throned at the window of that 
humblest mud cottage) are attired with seeming magnificence; their 
classic heads are crowned with scarlet, and loaded with jewels, or coins 
of gold—-the Whole wealth of the wearers;—their fentures are touched 
with a savage pencil, which hardens the outline of eyes and eye-btows, 
and lends an unnatural fire to the stern, .grave looks, with which the^ 
pierce your brain. Endure their fiery eyes as best you may, and ride 
on 6lowly and reverently, for facing you from the side of the transom, 
that looks long-wise through the street, you sjpe the one glorious shape 
transcendent in its beauty; you see the massive braid of hair as it 
catches a touch of light on its jetty surface—and the broad, calm, angry 
brow—the large black eyes, deep set, and self-relying like the eyes of a 
conqueror, with their rich shadows of thought lying darkly around them 
—you see the thin fiery nostril, and the bold line of the chin and throat 
disclosing all the fierceness, and all the pride, passion, and power that 
can live along with the rave womauly beauty of those sweetly turned 
lips. But then there is a terrible stillnes; in this breathing image; it 
seems like the stillness of a savage that sits intent and brooding, day 
by day, upon some one fearful scheme of vengeance, but yet more like it 
seems to the stillness of an immortal whose will must be known and 
obeyed without sigu or speech. Bow down! Bow down, and adore 
the young Persephone, transcendent queen of shades.*—p. 84. 

The author has no fear or false delicacy in using tlic full 
power of our pithy language—nor need he, for he can wield it 
well. 

We have so recently visited Jerusalem in company with Lord 
Lindsay and Dr. Robinson,* that we shall not pause to discuss it 
now—and, to say the truth, we do not feel so much at home with 
our author in the * Terra Santa,’ as‘ in his more secular localities. 
Nevertheless, such testimony as his is too important to pass un¬ 
noticed ; and the impious mummeries by whibh the Holy Sepulchre 
is profaned afford a full and fit opportunity for the exercise of his 
satire. With regard to the former, he is inclined to believe in the 
correctness of the more interesting sites, and he discusses the sub¬ 
ject almost earnestly; adding, however,. in his peculiar vein, 
‘ that with respect to the minor details—such as the precise spot 
where the cock crew, /or instance—he is far. from being con¬ 
vinced.’ 


* See volt, xxxix, and lxix., pp. 166,150 of the Quarterly. Review. 
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* I felt some interest in knowing how the events of the Gospel History 
were regarded by the Israelites of modern Jerusalem. The result of my 
inquiry upon this subject was, so far as it went, entirely favourable to the 
truth of Christianity. I understood that the performance of the miracles 
was not 'doubted by any of the Jews in the place ; all of them concurred 
in attributing the workB our Lord to the influence of magic, but they 
were divided as to the species of enchantment from which the power 
proceeded » the great mass of the Jewish people believed, I fancy, that 
the miracles had been wrought by aid of th$ powers of darkness; but 
many, and those the more enlightened, would call Jesus “ the good 
magician.” To Europeans repudiating the notion of all magic, good or 
bad—the opinion of the Jews us to the agency by which the miracles 
were worked, is a matter of no importance; but the circumstance 0 / 
their admitting that thqse miracles were in fact performed , is certainly 
curious, and perhaps not quite immaterial.’—p. 234. 

The following sentences wind up an account of the festival of 
the Greek Fire at Easter, in which more than 200 lives were Jost 
the preceding year}— 

‘ It is almost too much to expect that so many ministers of peace 
can assemble without finding some occasion for strife, and in that 
year a tribe of wild BedouinB became the subject of discord. These 
men \ it seems, led an Arab life in some of the desert tracts bordering on 
the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, but were not connected with any of the 
great ruling tribes. Some whim, or"notion of poljcy, had induced them 
to embrace Christianity; but they were grossly ignorant of the rudiments 
of their adopted faith, and, having no priests with them in their desert, 
they had as little knowledge of religious ceremonies as of religion itself; 
they were not even capable of conducting themselves in a place of wor¬ 
ship with ordinary decorum, but would interrupt the service with scan¬ 
dalous cries and warlike shouts. Such is^he account the Latins give of 
them, but Thave never heard the other Bide of the question. These wild 
fellows, notwithstanding their entire. ignorance of all religion, are yet 
claimed by the Greeks, not only as proselytes who have embraced Chris¬ 
tianity generally, but as converts to the p&rticritar doctrines and practice 
of their church. The people thus alleged to have concurred in the great 
schism of the Eastern Empire are never, I believe, within the walls of a 
church, or even of any building at all, exceptaipon this occasion of Easter; 
and as they then never to find a row of some kind going on by the 
side of the Sepulchre, they fancy, it seems, that the ceremonies there 
enacted are funeral games, of a martial character, held in honour of a 
deceased chieftain—and that a Christian festival is a peculiar kind of 
battle, fought between walls, and without cavalry.’—225. 

We must make roomer ppemore most characteristic sketch 
from the chapter on Jerusalem 

‘ I saw the burial of a pilgrim; he was aGreek—miserably poor, and 
very old: he had just crawled into the Holy City, and had reached at 
once the goal of his pious journey, and the end of his sufferings upon 
• earth: 
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earth: there was no coffin nor wrapper; and as I looked full upon the 
face of the dead, I saw how deeply it was rutted with the futs of age 
and misery. The priest, strong and portly, fresh, fat, and alife with the 
life of the animal kingdom—unpaid or ill paid for his* work—would 
scarcely deign to mutter out his forms, but hurried over the words with 
shocking haste: presently he called out impatiently—■>** Yalla! Ooor!” 
(Come! look sharp!), and then the dfettd Greek was seized ; his limbs 
yielded inertly to the rude men that handled them, and down he went 
into his grave, so roughly bundled in, that his neck was twisted.by the 
fall—so twisted, that if the sharp malady of life were still upon him, the 
old man would have shrieked, and groaned, and the lines of his face 
would have quivered,with pain : the lines pf his face were not moved, 
and the old man lay still and heedless—so well cured of that tedious 
life-ache, that nothing could hurt him now. His clay was itself again — 
cool, firm, and tough. The pilgrim had found gueat rest. 1 threw the 
accustomed handful of the holy soil upon his patient face—and then, 
and in less than a minute, the earth closed coldlv round him. 

‘I did not say “ Alas!”—(nobody ever does that I know of, though 
the Wfrrd is so frequently written), I thought the old man had got rather 
well out of the Bcrape of being alive and poor.’—p. 230. 

From these texts volumes might be written upon the melancholy 
condition of Jerusalem, where Christianity suffers far more from 
its pretended children than from its avowed enemies. 

The whole chapter of the Desert Is admirably done: we can 
only find room for this glowing sketcli of its endless desolation 
and the tyranny of its sunshine, a most masterly specimen of 
suggestive description:— 

‘ As long as you are journeying in the interior of the desert you have 
no particular point to make for as vour resting-place. The endless- 
sands yield nothing but small stunted shrubs—even these fail after the 
first two or three deys^ and from that time you pass over broi^l plains— 
you pass over newly-reared hills—you pass through valleys that the 
storm of the last week has dug; and the hills and the valleys are sand, 
sand, sand, still sand, and only sand, and Band, and sand again. The 
earth is so samely, that your eyes turn towards heaven—towards heaven, 
I mean, in the sense of sky. You look to the sun, for he is your task¬ 
master, and by him you know thd measure of the work that you have 
done, and the measure of theVork that remains for you to do; he comes 
when you strike your tent in the' early morning;' add then, for the first 
hour of the day, as you move forward on your camel, he stands at your 
near side, and makes you know that the whole day*# toil is before you— 
then for a while, add for a long while, you see him no more—for you are 
veiled and shrouded, and dare not look upon tire greatness of his glory; 
but you know where he strides over jbead by the touch of his flamuig 
sword. No words are spoken; but vour Arabs moan, your camels sigh, 
your skin glows, your shoulders ache; and for sights you see the 
pattern and the web of the silk that veils your eyes, and the glare of 
the outer light. Time labours on—yoUr skin glows, and your shoulders 
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ache, your Arabs mo,anyour camels sigh, and you see the same pattern 
in the silk, and th^satpe glare pf light beyond ; but conquering Time 
inarches om, and by-and-bye the descending sun has compassed tire 
heaven, and now softly touches your right arm, and throws your lank 
shadow over the sand, right along on the way for Persia; then again you 
look upon liis face, for his power is all veiled in his beauty, and the 
redness of fiameB has become thejredness of roses—the fair wavy cloud 
that fled in the morning now comes to his Bight once more—comes 
blushing, yet still comes on—comes burning with blusljps, yet hastens, 
and clings to his side.’—p.,258! # - 

But even this desert has its solace; thought, with nothing new 
to feed on, can f chew the cud of memory,’ and realize the vision 
t it recals. 

‘ On the fifth day of my journey the air above lay dead, and all the 
whole earth that I could reach with my utmost sight and keenest listen¬ 
ing was still and lifeless us some dispeopled and forgotten world that 
rolls round and round in the heavens through wasted floods of light. 
The sun, growing fiercer and fiercer, shone down more raightiff now 
than-ever on me he shone before; and, as I drooped my bead under his 
fire, and closed my eyes against the glare that surrounded me, I slowly 
fell asleep —for how many minutes, or moments, I cannot tell; but after 
awhile I was gently awakened by a peal of church bells—my native 
bells—the innocent bells of J^farlen, that never before sent forth their 
music beyond the Blay'gon Jiills! My first idea naturally was, that I 
still remained fust under the power of a dream. I roused myself, and 
drew aside the silk that covered my eyes, and plunged my bare face 
into the light. Then at least I was well enough wakened; but still 
those old Marlen bells rung on, not ringing for joy, but properly, prosily, 
steadily, merrily ringing “ for church.” After a while the sound died 
away slowly; it happened.that neither I nor any of my party had a 
watch by which to measure the, exact time of its Lasting, but it seemed 
to me thaf about ten minutes had passed before the bells ceased. I 
attributed the effect to the, great heat of the sun, the perfect dryness of 
the clear air {hrough which I move<|, and the deep stillness of all 
around me; it seemed to me that fhdse causes, by occasioning a great 
tension and consequent susceptibility of the-hearing organs, had ren¬ 
dered them liable to .tingle under, the passing touch of some mere 
memory, that must have swept across brain in a moment of sleep. 
Since my return to England it hap been told me that like sounds have 
been heard at sea, and that the sailor becalmed under a vertical aun in 
the midst of the wide ocean, has listened in trembling wonder to the 
chime of his own village bells.*—p.*273. 

The traveller’s was a ghostly sense of soundthe music of 
thc v bells came, upon lus^thoujght while sunk in deep, and at the 
"^jjVient when they were pealing far awpy over the scene of his 
—for it ipas the Sabbath-day—and lightly as he chooses 

e 1 bis story, it is very p ain that before the slumber seized 

him 
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liitfi he had been in a pensive day-dream of home. , The ear, 
with its own memory, watches for the accustomed cjiime, and 
Imagination will not let it he disappointed. * The wanderer 
wakens, and through the silence of the desert he hears it still— 
but from within : 

‘ And deep asleep he seemed^yet all au^ike, 

And music in his ears his heating heart did make. 1 

We cannot leave the desert without giving a sketch of its only 
human inhabitants, tlie Bedouin:— 

‘Almost every man of this race closely resembles liis brethren; almost 
every man has large and finely-formed features, but his face is so 
thqroughly stripped of flesh, and the white folds .from his head-gear fall • 
down by his haggard cheeks so much in the burial fashion, that he 
looks quite sad and ghastly; his large dark orbs roll slowly and so¬ 
lemnly over the white of his deep-set eyes—his countenance shows 
painful thought and long suffering, the suffering of one fallen from a 
high estate. His gait is strangely majestic; and, ( hc marches along with 
his simple blanket as though he were wearing the purple. His common 
talk is a series of piercing screams, more painful- to the ear than the 
most excruciating fine music I ever heard. Milnes cleverly goes to the 
French for the right word, and calls the Arabs “ un peuple criard .** *— 

p. 248. 

* 

Cliilde Harold, as the author observes," would scarcely have 
found the domestic life of the * desert' realize his sublime antici¬ 
pations of repose:— 

* The tents are partitioned, not so as to divide the Childe and the 
“ fair spirit ” who is his “ minister 11 from the rest of the world, hut 
so as to separate the twenty or thirty brown men that sit screaming in 
the one compartment from fifty or sixty brown women and children 
that scream and squeak in the ht her.- If you adopt the Arab 4ife for the 
sake of seclusion, you will be horridly disappointed, for you will find 
yourself in perpetual contact with a mass of hot fellow-cfcaturcs. It is 
true that all who are inmates of the same tent are related to each other, 
hut I am not quite sure that this circumstance adds much to the charm 
of such a life.’—p. 251. 

This society, however, Isas its charms for these f over-roasted 
snipes ’ of Arabs; and they would not fotlgo the dry, howling 
wilderness, and the black tent beside the tiny sprinkle of water, 
for all the leafy luxury of the Apennines, and all the boudoirs 
of Paris. Could they, in tfyeir turn, have speculated on the mys¬ 
terious *state of English society, might not, they also have found 
some difficulty in appreciating our enjoyment of it ? Here, for 
example, in the midst <pf their barren region,. stood a wealthy 
and highly intellectual Frank, sharing their hardships, privations, 
and dangers, without any earthly apparent object save that of 

escaping 
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escaping fyom the society by whose standard he measured theirs. 
Here he stood, self-exiled from ambition, luxury, anti ease; now, 
rejoicing to lose himself in the desert, and now finding pleasure 
* in the rattling of the tea-cups in his tent, and the little kettle, 
with .her odd, old-maidish looks, as she sat upon the fire hum¬ 
ming away old songs |ibout England.’ 

He is on his way once more. Behold a sign of human life in 
the distance—it is a mere moving speck in the horizon—but 
as he nears it his people .declare that it contains an Englishman, 
‘because,’ say they, ‘he is alone.’ The traveller is pleasurably 
excited, but simply for tlie reason that * it is striking to observe 
the vast unproportion between his slender company and the 
boundless plains of sand through which they were keeping thfeir 
way.’ The attendants on either side rejoice that their restless 
masters are about to meet—men of the same country, the same 
rank, the same interests—they must surely have much to say, and 
there will be rare repose, and sipping of coffee, and smoking of 
chibouques. They come—they meet—they pass 1 

The two Englishmen, in the midst of the primeval desert, 
could not but conduct themselves towards each other as if their 
encounter had been under the bow-window of White’s. These 
gentlemen could not speakfr-for they had never been introduced. 
The ‘ Lord of Mudcombe, possible policeman of Bedfordshire,’ 
would rather have shaken hands with the Plague! 

It would almost seem as if this great scourge of the East 
was rapidly disappearing, with other Oriental characteristics. 
According to Moslem belief, the establishment of quarantines 
was an impious interference with the will of Heaven- It was 
most salutary, however; and Smyrna, Stamboul, and Alexandria 
enjoy comparative immunity by meins of their lazarettos. It is 
true their invisible enemy is also shut up within their walls; but 
the Spirit of the Plague, thus prisoned and confined, is no longer 
the conqueror that wasted Africa and Asia in his uninterrupted 
career. 

It seems extraordinary that the character, causes, and proper 
treatment of this pestilence should remain a mystery up to this 
hour, though it was described by Thucydides and cured by Hip¬ 
pocrates two thousand years ago. Almost every medical prac¬ 
titioner who has hn opportunity of observing its symptoms enter¬ 
tains a different theory with regard to its nature. The late Rus¬ 
sian experiments at Alexandria deserve attention. The Snedical 
men who composed the oofhmission of inquiry were non-cofl- 
tagionists; they procured the dresses of <persons who had died of 
the plague, and paid Arabs at the rate of a shilling a-day 1o wear 
these dresses. The only precaution taken was to submit the 

clothes. 
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clothed for twenty-four hours, to a moderate heat. Tlic appli¬ 
cants for these dangerous trials were numerous'; not ope took 
the infection* and the Russians triumphed in their theory; but, 
strange to say, their president took the complaint himself, and 
died before he could decide on his mode of treatment. • • 

Tire great cities of the East are' Seldom fpiite free from the 
plague; and most travellers have been struck by the appearance 
of the coffinless corpse of some Arab or Osmanli covered .with 
a red cloth (the sign of danger), and attended by a policeman to 
keep off the cro\vd. Let us pass from these dismal details to the 
poetry of Eothen. When he was at Constantinople the plague 
was prevailing, but not in violence:— 

‘ With all that is most truly Oriental in its character the plague is 
associated; it dwells with the Faithful in the holiest quarters of their 
city; coats and hats are held to be nearly as innocent of infection as 
they are ugly in shape and fashion; but the rich furs aud the costly 
shawls/the embroidered slippers and the gold-lad^n saddle-cloths, the 
fragrance of burning aloes and the rich aroma of patchouli—these are 
the signs which mark the familiar home of plague. You go out from 
your living London—the centre of the greatest and strongest amongst all 
earthly dominions—you go out thence, and travel on to the capital of an 
Eastern prince—you fmd but a waning power aud a faded splendour 
that inclines you to laugh and mock; but let the infernal Angel of 
Plague be at hand, and he, more mighty than armies—more terrible 
than Suleyman in his glory— can restore such pomp and majesty to the 
weakness of the imperial walls, that if, when he is there , you must still 
go prying amongst the shades of this dead empire, at least you will 
tread the path with seemly reverence and awe.* 

At Cairo he encountered the pest in its utmost virulence:— 

‘ The Moslem stalks on serenely*as though he were under tire eye of his 
God, and “equal to either fate;” the Franks go crouching and slink¬ 
ing from death, endeavouring to avoid contact with stfangers; and 
some will fondly strive to fence out Destiny with shining capes of oil¬ 
skin. 

* To people entertaining such opinions respecting the fatal effect of 
contact, the narrow and crowded streets of Cairo were terrible as the 
easy slope that leads to Avernus. The roaring ocean and the beetling 
crags owe something of their sublimity to this—that, if they be tempted, 
they can take the warm life of a man. To the contagioniBt, filled as 
he is with the dread of final causes, having no faith in Destiny nor 
in the fixed will of God, and with none of the devil-may-care indif¬ 
ference Which might stand him in stead of creeds—to such one every 
rag that shivers in the breeze of a plague-stricken city has this sort of 
sublimity. If by any terrible ordinance he be forced to venture forth, 
he sees death dangling from every sleeve; and, as he creeps forward, 
he poises his shuddering limbs between the imminent jacket that is 
stabbing at his right elbow, and the murderous pelisse that threatens to 

mow 
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mow him clean down as it sweeps along on his left. But most of all 
he dread^ that which most of all he should love—the touch of a woman's 
dress ; for mothers and wives, hurrying forth on kindly errands from 
the bedsides of the d^ng, go slouQliiug along through the streets more 
wilfully and lees courteously than the men. For a while it may be that 
the caution of the poor Levantine may enable him to avoid contact, but 
sooner or later, perhaps, the dreaded chance arrives: that bundle of 
linen, with the dark tearful eyes at the top of it,—that labours along 
with “the voluptuous clumsiness of Grisi,—she has touched the poor 
Levantine with the hem‘of her sleeve! From that dread moment his 
peace is gone; his mind, for ever hanging upon the fatal touch, invites 
the blow which he fears; he watches for the symptoms of plague so 
carefully, that sooner or later they come in truth.*—p. 292. 

‘ I believe that about one half of the whole people was carried off by 
this visitation. The’Orientals, however, have more quiet fortitude than 
Europeans under afflictions of this sort, and they never allow the plague 
to interfere with their ^religious usages. I rode one day round the great 
burial-ground. The tombs are strewed over a great expanse among 
the vast mountains of rubbish (the accumulations of many centuries) 
which surround the city. The ground, unlike the Turkish “ cities of 
the dead,*' which are made so beautiful by their dark cypresses, has 
nothin’g to sweeten melancholy—nothing to mitigate the odiousness of 
death. Carnivorous beasts and birds possess the place by night, and 
now in the fair morning it was all alive with fresh-comers—alive with 
dead. Yet at this very time when the plague was raging so furiously, 
and on this very ground which resounded so mournfully with the howls 
of arriving funerals, preparations were going on for the religious festi¬ 
val called the Kourban Bairam. Tents were pitched, and swings hung 
for the amusement of children —a ghastly holiday! but the Mahometans 
'take a pride, and a just pride, in following their ancieut customs undis¬ 
turbed by the shadow of death.’—p, 286. 

As Sydney Smith somewhere exclaims (Ih print)— 4 O what a 
comfort it is to meet with a superior man!’ This book has 
much in it that we do not approve—mucli that we do not like— 
but we echo the overbored divine’s honest burst as we lay down 
* Ed then,’ and contemplate a lengthening shelf of modern Tours 
all waiting for the tribute of onr eulogy. This is a real book— 
not a sham. It displays a varied and. comprehensive power of 
mind, and a genuine mastery over the first and strongest of mo¬ 
dern languages.. The author lias caught the character and 
humour of the Eastern mind as completely as Anastasius; while 
in his gorgeous descriptions and power of sarcasm he rivals 
Vafhek. His terseness, rigour, and hold imagery remind us of 
the brave old style df duller and, of South, to which he, adds a 
spirit, freshness} and delicacy all his ouli. 


Akt. 
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Art. IV.-—1. A Treatise on Painting, loritten by CetminoPennini 
in the Year 1437, with an Introduction and Notes by Signor 
Tambroni. Translated by Mrs. Merrifiel/. London. 1844. 

2. Lectures on Painting and Design. By B. R. Hay don. His¬ 
torical Painter. Lpndon. 8vo. 1844. % 

* 

TN Asiatic countries the success of most human undertakings is 
still supposed to depend upon the choice of the hour for their 
commencement. The Shah in council may have decided upon 
an expedition of‘war or chase, but neither horse nor hound may 
leave the royal stables till the court astrologer shall have an¬ 
nounced a fortunate conjunction of the* heavenly bodies. An 
author of the Western World has no astrologer at his elbow; and 
if he had, the stars in their courses could hardly be expected to 
follow or govern the shifting taste of the reading and purchasing 
public. If we, however, had been called in to sanction the 
publication of Mrs. Merrifi eld’s volume, we should without hesi¬ 
tation have told her to go on and prosper, for we remember no 
instance of a work which has made its appearance under more 
felicitous circumstances, as far as the moment is concerned. At 
a period when public attention is directed to the decorative arts in 
general, but most especially to a branch of them till lately nearly 
extinct in the civilized world—when ingenuity is on the stretch to 
recover the forgotten processes by which the miracles of Italian art, 
especially its frescoes, were produced—a performance containing 
authentic notices of the methods pursued by the decorators of the 
Campo Santo cannot fail to be welcome. It is true that since the 
year 1822, when an Italian editor rescued the MS. from its repose 
in the Vatican, it lias boon available to such of our artists a§ were 
fortunate enough to meet with the volume and competent to deal 
with the difficulties of its antiquated terminology. It is now, 
however, by feminine intci^osition and accomplishment, for the 
first time made available to the mass of English readers. Many 
even of those likely to take a professional interest in its contents are 
uot as well qualified to profit*by them in their original language 
as Mr. Eastlake, who cites the work in the appendix, to the first 
report of the Royal Commission, or Mr. Haydon, who also 
quotes it. The man too is the very man we love to meet, the 
ghost of a thousand we should wish to summon. An artist, an 
enthusiast,* a mariolater with Roman Catholip piety enough for 
Lord J. Manners Or the hagiologists of Lit^temore, but no mys¬ 
tical discourscr on srsthetvps. A twelve years’ .apprentice .of 
Agnolo Gaddi—the son of 'Taddeo, the pupil of Giotto—who, 
in times when the atelier was a laboratory, had ground his 

master’s 
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master's colours and his own on porphyry slabs for many a 
weary hour, had boiled his glues and primed his panels, and 
made ins pencils of baked minever and bristles of the white 
pig, and finally puJt on record all these and a thousand other 
minutiae of his art for the benefit of students to come. Truly 
thb public is indeb^d to Cardinal Mai, to Signor Tambroni, and to 
Mrs. Merrifield. Comb what may of the recent impulse given by 
the jrtoyal Commission to fresco, like Hamlet this trio—we must 
avoid the classicality triumvirate in deference to Mrs. Merrifield— 
have placed the pipe in our hands; and if we cannot make it dis¬ 
course the eloquent music it produced of old, 'the fault is ours, 
not theirs, or poor old Cennini’s. Yes, poor and old; for, less 
fortunate than his master, who died worth 50,000 florins, and 
sleeps under a sifmptuouS monument of his own design, Cennini 
composed his ‘ Treatise * at the age, or on the verge, of eighty, a 
prisoner for debt m the §tinche or Fleet-prison of Florence, the 
refuge of his extreme years, and probably his tomb. 

The actual value of the technical information which the work 
contains, it is not within our province or ability accurately to esti¬ 
mate. Its precepts are, however, with some exceptions, as clear 
as the occasional obscurity of so ancient a nomenclature can 
permit; and there is a conversational tone, and a grave and 
quaint simplicity in its, style, which remind us strongly of Izaak 
Walton. Few modern professors of angling, from Mr. Scrope to 
the gudgeon-fisher of the Thames, would now resort to dear old 
Izaak or Juliana Berners for serious instruction in their art. They 
do not now cut their own hickory sticks for rods, nor are they 
curious in the purchase of Spanish needles wherewith to make 
their own fish-hooks. If, however, for the last two centuries the 
angle! Vart had been as little cultivated in England as it has 
been in most other countries, and if, meanwhile, Izaak's treatise 
had remained in MS. in the Bodleian, its discovery in the present 
day might bo pregnant with results to the fishes of our rivers. 
It must be remembered that, with respect to fresco, the simplest 
record of ancient practice may* possibly be of importance, even if 
only confirmatory of doubtful traditions—how much more so if 
suggestive of any process lost in the long interval during which 
fresco painting has been virtually in abeyance! Cennini, indeed, 
lays his founaation deep, and ascends from the most elementary 
technicalities to the higher chemical secrets of his art; from 
making a pen, an4 rubbing out a design with bread, to the pre¬ 
paration of ultramarine—an operation so delicate, that he de¬ 
scribes it as jiess suitable for grown, men than for striplings— 
for the somewhat incomprehensible reason that they remain 
continually in the house, and their hands are more delicate. 

Beware, 
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Beware, especially, he says, of preparing it in old age. Ilis 
directions for making brushes, or pencils of minever, 'show that 
the artists of his time did not use them with long handles. We 
suspect that Cennini would allow himsely far surpassed in this 
article by the Parisian manufacturers of the present day, of wjhom 
Mrs. Merrifield informs us there are but first-rate, and these 
of the female sex. We know of nothing which comes nearer 
perfection for its purpose than a Paris jnnccau de martrej and, 
though high priced, it is cheap, from itp durability as wen as its 
excellence. 

Viewing, however, for the moment Cennini’s work merely as a 
literary fossil, apart from the .technical value oL its precepts, we 
venture to pronounce that neither the Camden nor the Spalding 
have contributed any more agreeable addition to our fast in¬ 
creasing stock of records of former ages. If after some centuries 
of oblivion the old Florentine has been fortunate in the moment 
of his resuscitation, he has been at least equally so in the literary 
excavators who have brought his pages td light. The preface 
and comments of his Italian editor. Signor Tambroni, academician 
of St. Luke's, are of high value; and the English translation is 
further recommended by notes which evince much research and 
knowledge, and by graphic illustrations drawn on stone by Mrs. 
Merrifield, which tempt us to say to her,in the words of Cennini’s 
13th chapter, there applied to drawing with the pen: f Do you 
know what will be the consequence of this practice? It will 
make you expert, skilful, and capable of making original designs.’ 
This lady is not, we believe, an artist by profession, but her out¬ 
lines prove her to be one by love and accomplishment, and her 
notes show a familiarity with the mysteries of the painter’s labo¬ 
ratory, which the rapid coveitsrs of modern canvas in their breath¬ 
less haste for exhibition seldom condescend to acquire. 

In the opinion of Signor Tambroni, the cause of the oblivion 
which so long covered sCennini’s work is to be found in the 
shortness and supercilious nature of the remarks which Vasari 
condescended to bestow upon* it, anti which %re'just sufficient 
to show that he had seem but not read it. Of the latter fact 
Vasari affords double evidence in attributing to the work notices 
of subjects, such as mosaic, on which it does not touch, and in 
accusing it of omitting others which it distinctly “notices. Others, 
however, have set a juster value on the work, of which three MS. 
copies are known to exist; and it has been occasionally investi¬ 
gated by Italian writers on art, but still apparently with less 
attention and accuracy t^an it deserved. Bottari, in his notes on 
Vasari, did the good service of exciting Signor Tambroni’s more 
effective curiosity on the subject, who, in his own words, 

‘ hoped 
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* hoped to find in it Borne information relative to the mgde of colouring 
practised in the fourteenth century, end also relative to the nature of the 
colours which we aee still existing in., great brilliancy; to the extreme 
regret [we should rathir have said envy] of the painter* Of the present 
day, who have lost all remembrance of .the vehicles andof the mode of 
using ‘them.* ia & ' ' . \ , - > 

With such hopes hu applied to the learned librarian of the 
Vatican, Angelo Mai,- of palimpsest notoriety ; and by his inter¬ 
vention among the Ottobonian MSS. the text of Cennini was 
before long discovered. ' Itindeed is but a transcription of the 
year 1737 from one of’the older copies. The* initials of the 
transcriber’s name, P. A. W„ bespeak a foreigner’s hand, as do 
many blunders, according to Tambroni, his negligence or igno¬ 
rance ; but the editor* with 'the assistance of literary friends, has 
laboured to repair these .defects, and there is no reason to believe 
that any portion of tlje original has been suppressed or omitted. 

Before we proceed to any notice of the contents, we must briefly 
extract from the editor’s preface what little appears to be known 
of the author; As a painter he seems to have left behind him to 
the present day but one specimen, .a fresed of the Virgin and 
Saints,* mentioned' '‘jwiih commendation by Vasari, and which 
having been, by order of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, Leopold, 
transferred to canvas, is still extant in the Florentine Gallery. 
Cennino finished lus treatise, as he states at its close, <?n the 31st 
of July, 1437 ; and in his exordium he writes:— 

* I, Cennino, sqU of Andtea Cennini, born in the Colle di Valdelsa, 
was instructed in 1 these arts by Agnolo,* son of Taddeo of Florence, my 
master, who learned; the art from Taddeo, liis father, the godson of 
Giotto, whose disciple he had been for twenty-four years.’—p. 2. 

As Gaddi died in 1387, if*we Suppose Cennino to have 

been in his service at that time, his apprenticeship, which, he says, 
occupied twelve years, must have .commenced in 1375.,at the latest. 
The usual age for stich commencement varied from twelve to eigh¬ 
teen. The latest date WO ean thereforC assign for his birth is 1363; 
but, as it is a nie^e assumption that he continued with Agnolo till 
the death of that master, he njay have been bom as far back as 1350. 
In any case it is clear that the knowledge Which he has embalmed 
for the use of posterity was conveyed to him in direct and con¬ 
tinuous transmission from Giotto. We know nothing further of 
the fortunes of Cennino but the melancholy fact, already men¬ 
tioned, that Iris treatise was composed and finished in a •debtors 
prison, when, at the lowest computation, its author, was in the 
seventy-fifth year of a life of ill-rewarded toil. From this sad 
'' retreat, in a strain of cheerful piety, which urgues no discreditable 
origin to his misfortunes^ he proceeds to invdeate the persons of 

the 
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the Triwlty—that most delightful advocate of aH sinners die Virgin 
Mary—-Si. JLukp the Evangelist, the, first Christian painter—liis 
own advocafce,>$& <Eostachiu*—ami generally all saints, both male 
and fexnate»"ef Ihuradise-r—net for his liberation from prison, but 
for their blessing* rin his endeavours to ir^jtruct '’posterity in*the 
pixjcessea of the ar^he loved. . > r, • » v 

With the exception.of mosaic, encaustic, and painting on glass, 
there is hardly a process of the limner's art with respect to Vhich 
the curious in such matters will not find some account of the 
practice of the fourteenth century,with directions simple and 
minute, though, as might be expected, occasionally rendered 
obscure by uncertainty as to tfce‘ precise value and import of 
Italian terms of so old a date. - Signor Tanfbrom, we may ob¬ 
serve,^ is of opinion that the practice of painting in encaustic 
had bd^n discontinued previous to the time pf Giotto. Cennini 
only njfentions wax in two places, neither of which bos any refer- 
ence to painting. Nor does he mention^esseBtial oils. 

For reasons to which we have adverted, it 4s* probable that the 
portion of the work whichuwill attract most general attention is 
the third, which treats of fresco, designated by the author as the 
most agreeable of .all kinds of painting. With regard to the pro* 
partition of the wall for fresco, including the mixing of the plaster 
and the 1 n 9 .de of its application, Cennini*s instructions appear to 
accord generally with the methods laid down by other authorities, 
of which the curious will find a detail in the Report of the Fine 
Arts Commission..* He makes no distinction in language between 
the first rough coat, by other writers commonly called the arric¬ 
ciato, and the intonaco, or final layer, which received the colour, 
applying the latter term to both. With respect to the whyle pro¬ 
cess of the design? wd apprehend that any difference existing be¬ 
tween the method of Giotto, and that of later mastevs was to the 
advantage oF the latter. From Ceonini’s text we might almost 
infer, that the design was sketched, out on the arricciato without 
the assistance of a cartoon ; but, front other accounts, and espe¬ 
cially from a passage in Va^ri’s Life of Simon Memmi, quoted 
’in the translator's notes, we have no doubt that a finished original 
design was prepared on paper, but of small dimensions, and co¬ 
pied off on the dry arricciato by the usual device «f proportional 
squares. - This copy was traced in the first instance with charcoal, 
and afterwards elaborated with a fine brush in water-colour 
Over this*the intonaco was laid piecemeal, tftid in quantities cal- , 
culated as sufficient for the day's work; for- though Cennini 
admits that jji the damp* weather of spring the plaster may be 
kept wet for the next- day, he deprecates the attempt, and says 
that which is finished in one day is the firmest, best, and most 
■a Vol. lxxv, NO. CXLIX. a beautiful 
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beautiful*work. We are a little puzzled to judge from Cennini’s 
text how\tlie traces of tbe design were preserved through the in- 
tonaco sufficiently t4 guide the painter’s hand. We infer that 
at this period the practice was not introduced of preparing a 
working drawing, tracgd from a full-sized cartoon, and indenting 
through it the desigrfon the surface of the moistened plaster. In 
this respect, if our inferences be just, the later practice was a de¬ 
cided ‘improvement on that of Cennini’s time and school. 

The large cartoon was noble practice towards subsequent ope¬ 
rations, and the result was often in itself a work, of the highest 
value—witness the cartoons by Agostino Carracci in the National 
Gallery (prepared for the ceiling of the Farnese palace)—and 
even those of Hampton Court, which, though prepared for* the 
looms of Flanders, would have been equally applicable to the 
walls of the Vatican. We may here also mention, in prefer¬ 
ence to many other instances better known, the designs of Bee- 
cafurni for the pavement of the Sienna cathedral, a work which 
in our estimation has hardly its parallel for grace, tenderness, and 
sublimity. Many travellers are too idle, too careless, or too econo¬ 
mical,' to procure the removal of the boards which, except on cer¬ 
tain feast-days, preserve this work from the hobnailed shoes of 
rustic devotees; and there is a popular travellers’ error that a 
large sum is required for this purpose; two dollars is, or lately 
was, the fee, and the sight is cheap at the Inoney. The discovery 
of the cartoons is, we believe, a recent one, and they were once 
purchasable at a low price. They are now beyond the reach of 
collectors, in their proper place, the Sienna academy, where we 
commend them to the attention of all travellers. We suspect that 
among *the careless of this class-w-economical he never was— 
we must reckon the late Mr. Beckford, wRo, m a cursory notice, 
calls the designs of Bcccafuini grotesque. He might as well 
have applied that epithet to the Madonna della Seggiola, or 
Titian's Venus of the Tribune. We suspect that he never 
saw them, or had their opergulum removed, and that when 
he wrote the passage lie was thinking of the older works in pan 
materia, and in the same cathedral, of Duccio, whose Jewish War- * 
riors in their Italian costume are both stiff and grotesque enough. 
Forsyth, in his*terse manner, does Bcccafumi better, but iieeting 
and imperfect justice. Accidents of travel brought us, not long 
since, by a brief transit from Seville to Sienna, and Beccafumi’s 
Moses striking the Rock came under our notice, when Murillo’s 
masterpiece on the same subject was fresh in recollection. We 
preferred the mastic outlines and grey*and white marbles of the 
Italian, to all the magic of the Spaniard’s colour, with his fidelity 
to Spanish nature. 


With 
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With respect to the colours used in fresco, Cennim’s directions 
can hardly fail to excite much interest among our eager stu¬ 
dents ; and we venture to direct their notice to the following 
passage of the 37th chapter :— / 

• • 

‘ Some painters wash over the whole face wi^h the flesh-colour first; 
on that they put the verdaccio [a greenish colour, one part of black and 
two of ochre—p. 53], and retouch the lights; and the work is finished. 
This plan is adopted by those only who know little of the art: *but do 
you pursue the method of colouring which I fchall point out to you, be¬ 
cause it was adopted by Giotto, the great master, who had Taddeo 
Gaddi, bis godson, for his disciple for twenty-four years: his disciple 
was Agnolo, his son. I was Agnolo’s disciple for twelve years, and he 
showed me this method, with whicji Agnolo coloured more agreeably and 
brilliantly than did Taddeo, his father.’—p. 42. 

We suggest a careful comparison of the instructions which fol¬ 
low this passage, with various portions of the lleport of the Royal 
Commission, which detail the practice of the present day at Mu¬ 
nich and elsewhere. The main point in which the process 
recommended by Cennini differs from that which he condemns, is 
in the avoidance of superposition of one tint upoh another*; the 
main difficulty would appear to he to blend separate tints into 
one another without positive commixture, which he strongly de¬ 
precates, especially with the flesh-tints’. Cennini pursues the 
subject of painting walls, both in fresco and secco, with much 
minuteness, distinguishing the materials common to both methods, 
or appropriate to either, and stating their applicability to the 
various different objects required from painters of his day and 
country—old men’s beards, angels’ draperies, &c. The following 
passage (chap. 87) argues the .limited and unscientific degree of 
acquaintance with perspective possessed by the masters of this 
early period:— • 

* Let the cornice which you make at the top of the house incline 
downwards towards the obscure [i.e. as it recedes from the eye], and let 
the middle cornice of the building.facing you he quite even; let the 
cornice at tlie base of the buildjpg ascend in a direction quite contrary 
to that of the cornice at the top of the building.’ > 

The example of the Chinese, as well as of individual beginners 
in design, proves that rules even apparently So obvious as these 
are not superfluous, hut their vagueness indicates that Cennini 
knew of no method empirical of Scientific for fixing with exacti¬ 
tude the points of sight arid distance, and the degree of inclination 
of the lines converging to tpem. Chap. 88 recommends for land¬ 
scape, in its character of a Subordinate and accessary, a practice 
which was employed as an aid to composition by our Gains¬ 
borough:— 


* How 
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‘How to draw a mountain naturally.—If you would have a good 
model furunountains, so that they should appear natural, procure some 
large and broken piecebof rook, and draw from these, giving them lights 
and shades as you see them on the Btonea before you.’ 

ff’ we pass from fre«co and distemper to qil, we shall, as might 
he expected, find thdt subject treated with less detail than others, 
but still in a manner which shows that it was no novelty to the 
author, and which enables Signor Tambroni to repudiate with 
severity the theory of Vasari as to the date of the introduction of 
oil-painting into Italy. We apprehend that the notion attributed 
to Vasari, for there is some doubt whether he really held it, 
that Van Eyck, alias John of Bruges, was the discoverer of oil 
as a vehicle for colour, hardly requires refutation, as, however 
once popular, it has ceased to be entertained by those who have 
investigated the subject. It seems, however, still more certain 
that his account of the introduction of that process into Italy at 
so late a period as 1470, is disproved by the very existence of 
Cennini’s work, finished in 1437, and which contains such a sen¬ 
tence as the following (chap. 89) :—■ 

* Before we proceed further I will teach you to paint iu oil, on walls, 
or in pictures (which is much practised by the Germans), and also on 
iron or stone.* 

Here it is to be remarked that he speaks of it os a process 
familiar to another nation, in which he probably includes the 
Flemings. According, however, to the story of Vasari, Van 
Eyck's discovery, which he dates at 1410, was kept by him as a 
valuable secret from his countrymen and all others till he sold it 
to an Italian, Antonello da Messing who is known to have been 
born some nearly forty years later, and ton v years after the date of 
Cennini's treatise, viz., in 1449 or 1447. The gross chronolo¬ 
gical impossibilities of this statement—which would bring Van 
Eyck to the age of 104 at the period of his alleged transac¬ 
tion with Antonello— -Would suffice to show that some vital 
error was involved in it, even without the assistance of Cennini’s 
treatise. 

Without entering further into the discussion, we may say that 
two results appear to us, as to Mrs. Merrifield, to come pretty 
clearly out of a consideration of the whole question: one, that 
Van Eydt did not invent the use of oil as a vehicle; the other, 
that he did discover ’some signal improvement in its application, 
which, being at some period of the fifteenth century introduced 
into Italy, led *to the advance of that' branch of art, and which, 
we fear, is now lost, without having been replaced by any nos¬ 
trum as effective. We ground this latter opinion upon mere 

observation • 
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observation of facts. We write under serious apprehension that, 
for the works of many painters of the present century. Time will 
no*- perform- that office of improvement described in Dryden’s 
exquisite lines, and which he seems hot yfet to have wearied in 
performing, for such, works as the Van Eypk and Bellini’s Dbge 
in our National Gallery. , Of these it might, indeed, have been 
said with more prophetic justice than of Knesllcr-— 

‘ For Time shall with his ready pencil stand, 

Retouch your figures with his ripening hand, 

Mellow your colours, and embrown each tint. 

Add every grace which Time alone can grant; 

To future ages shall your fame convey, 

And give more beauties than he takes away.’ 

Many instances have come under our notice in which the lapse 
of some twenty years has reduced pictures* of price and merit 
when they sleft the easel, to a . condition which would make it 
f difficult, to account for the satisfaction they once afforded to our 
eye. We know that the anticipation, or something more, of 
premature decay is entertained on the ether side the Channel 
with respect to some contemporary works of the highest excel¬ 
lence. Is it want of skill, or care, or labour in manipulation, 
which makes lights turn to chalk, and shadows to black ? Men 
have been careless and sketchy in Italy of old, and the result has 
been painful as any mfw to be witnessed, but not, as seems to us, 
the same in kind. We believe that a secret has been lost, and 
that it is well worth inquiry whether we are to look for its reco¬ 
very to the pigment or the vehicle, or both. As far as the pig¬ 
ment is concerned, Cennini’s list of twenty>four, twelve only of 
which he approves and recommends, probably contains aione of 
importance which ard not known and appreciated at present. 
Were we to make an exception it would probably berin favour of 
amatito, a colour prepared by pounding a crystal, which Mrs. 
Merrifield thinks was native cinnabar. * It makes/ says Genuine 
1 such a colour as cardinals wear,, and is proper for fresco, but not 
for any other use.’ ; His directions, however, for the preparation 

* of each show the care with which that preparation was conducted. 
Speaking of rinnabar,he says'if you were to grind it for twenty 
years it would be bat the better and more perfect / and with re¬ 
gard to many of the others be en forces a similar precept. We 
are inclined tobelieve that any essential difference between an¬ 
cient and modem practice consists in the vehicle rather than the 
colour. , The Translator remarks in her preface, p. xiu.:— 

- *The propriety of using different Vehicles on the same pictvirc has 
briefly been mtoch discussed, and the general opinion appears to be un* 
-favourable to it. -Under these cirConstances the practical directions of 

• j v. * Cenniuo 
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Ceoiuno will be. read with much interest. In chapter 35 he informs 
us that some colours must be used with one vehicle) some with another, 
&c.—(p. xxi.). It ifby be proper to observe that Cennino does not 
mention the practice mixing. liquid vamish with 'colours, except in 
that .remurkable chapter (161) in which he speaks of the custom of 
painting the living fayp with oil colours , or collars mixed with varnish, 
in order to make the complexion brilliant; and to suggest to tbe artists 
who paint with the composition called megetp (mastic varnish and 
boiled oil), whether that can be a good vehicle which had been tried 
and rejected by the painters who flourished previous to, and during 
the age of Van Eyck. The addition of the litharge on which the 
modern drying oil is boiled is known to have a deleterious effect on 
colours, by causing them to change. It is somewhat curious that the 
painters of the nineteenth century should have revived and practised 
Cis a new invention what those of the fourteenth century tried and re¬ 
jected; and more extraordinary still, that, unwarned by experience, 
they should continue*to use it, in spite of the awful gashes and cracks 
that disfigure the pictures painted with this vehicle.' 

Mr. Haydon is of opinion (see page 274 of his Lectures) that 
the old masters had no advantage over ourselves in their material, 
and that if Titian were to enter an atelier in Newman-street, 
be would be able to paint tbe Diana and Actaeon with the colours 
and vehicles he would find to his hand. Wo think this may be 
true, and we hope it is so, but the question is whether the pic¬ 
ture so painted would stand tlie test of three centuries. If 
Cennini were writing now, we believe he would call on all bis 
saints to save him from megelp. 

‘Know,' Bays Ceimini (chap. 109), ‘that you cannot learn to paint 
in less time than that which I shall name to you. In the first place 
you must study drawing for at least one year; then you must remain 
with a master at the workshop for the space of six years at least, that 
you may leairn all the parts and members of the art,—to grind colours, 
to boil down glues, to grind piaster (gesso), to acquire the practice of 
frying grounds on pictures (ingessare lc~anconc), to work in relief 
(relevare), and to scrape (or smooth) the surface (radire), &pd to gild; 
afterwards to practise colouring, to adorn with mordants, paint. cloths 
of gold, and paint on walls for six mort years: drawing without inter;. 
mission on hojydays and workdays. 1 

—A formidable catalogue of mechanical processes for six years, 
which the modem discovery of the division of labour has spared 
to the student. We believe, however, that the intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the materials and instruments of his art. Which: he 
purchased at so large a sacrifice in the fourteenth century, con¬ 
tributed much* to the durability pf Ins —to the lasting 
brilliancy of those colours which, after the lapse of four centu¬ 
ries, $$1 speak the first inten^yof the master- It is probable, 

, , ... indeed, . 
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indeed, that there was a good deal of pedantry in the*teachers, 
and of slavish submission in the pupils of these times;*that the 
secrets of art were doled out with a reluctant hand by those who 
saw future rivals in their apprentices, and that some were hoarded 
to the last. Still if genius occasionally h&d to endure trammels 
which must have cramped, perhaps impaired, its energies, it 
secured for itself the benefit of accumulated experience and un¬ 
interrupted tradition; and though we should not wish to cohdcmn 
bur youthful Jacobs to fourteen years’ service under Labans of the 
Academy, we oould wish to see something like the relation of the 
Giottos and Agnolos to their pupils more prevalent than it has 
yet .been in England—more of the emeriti willing to teach—and 
more of the young willing to wait and learn. C'ennini, at the 
moment when he is doing his best to enable the student to dis¬ 
pense with tuition,, thus proceeds:— . 

1 There are many who say that you may learn the art without the 
assistance of a master; do not believe them; let this book be youT 
example, stud) ing it day and night. And if you do not study under 
some master you will never be fit for anything, nor will you be.able to 
show your face among the masters.’ 

» 

C’ennini is very minute in his instructions for the use of gold 
in ull its various applications, and of tin*; but deprecates the use 
of silver, except as a dheap substitute for gold for beginners in 
miniature. The following directions arc characteristic of the 
man, and of the feelings in which Italian art had its origin (chap. 

%) 

‘ It is usual to adorn walls with gilded tin, because it is less expen¬ 
sive than gold. Nevertheless I give you this advice, that you eftdeavour 
always to use fine gold and good colours, particula4y in painting repre* 
sentations of our Lady. And if you say that a poor jfemm cannot 
afford the expense, I answer that, if you work well, and give sufficient 
time to your works, and paint with good colours, you wilt acquire j-ijo 
much fame, that from a poor person you will become a Tich one ; and 
your name will stand so high for using good colours that, if some mas¬ 
ters receive a ducat for painting one figure, you will certainly be 
offered two, and your wishes will be fulfilled according to the old pro¬ 
verb, Good work, good pay. And, even should you not be well paid, 
God and our Lady will reward your soul and body for it.* 

Cennijri’s body was rewarded by the caption of a sheriff’s 
officer, br his Florentine equivalent; but *who shall say what 
consolation the old prisoner’s soul, while yet in the body, derived 
frotn such devotional feelings as shine forth from‘this and similar 
passages scattered through his volume? Saintly faces may have 
•stalled upon him through thC^rtatichions of his dungeon, and 
■t #•* gracious 
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gracious images have irradiated its inner gloom, such as shin# not 
jEor solvent and successful men.' . * 

Of equal rank withhold in Cefinini’s estimation*, and probably, 
in point of expense, wrep a greater tax on the ^sources of the 
struggling artist, was ultramarine, for the preparation of which 
he gives copious directions. The precious mineral of which this 
pigment is composed, lapis .lazzuli, has lately been the subject of 
one of the most signal triumphs of modern chemistry, which is 
thus spoken of by Liebig:— 

‘ Of all the achievements of inorganic chemistry, the artificial forma¬ 
tion of lapis lazzuli was the most brilliant and the moat conclusive. . . . 
The analysis of lapis lazzuli represented it to he composed of silica, 
alumina, and &oda, three colourless bodies, with sulphur, and a trace of 
iron. Nothing could be discovered in it of the nature of a pigment, 
nothing to which its blue colour could be referred, the cause of which 
was searched for in vain, It might therefore have been supposed that 
the analyst was here altogether at fault, and that at any rate its artificial 
production was impossible. Nevertheless this has been accomplished, 
and simply by combining, in the proper proportions, as determined by 
analysis, silica, alumina, soda, iron, and sulphur. Thousands of pounds* 
weight are now manufactured from these ingredients, and this artificial 
ultramarine is as beautiful as the natural, while for the price of a 
single ounce of the latter we may obtain many pounds of the former. 
With the production of artificial lapis lazzuli the formation of mineral 
bodies by synthesis ceased to be a scientific 'problem to the chemist ; 
he has no longer sufficient interest to pursue the subject .*—betters on 
Chemistry . 1844. Vol, i. p. 9. . . 

So far the great German. With all deference, however, for 
his authority as a philosopher, we doubt whether the painter will 
yet accept his manufacture as a perfect equivalent to the article 
used by the old painters, at least for the more delicate works of 
the pencil.* For such expanses of colour as the roof of that 
church of Assisi, for which royal piety, .and munificence supplied 
the lapis lazzuli, it would probably fulfil every condition required 
of brilliancy and durability, at tjm comparatively trifling expense 
described in the above passage. We find in the Translator's notes, 
on the authority of Dr* Ure, that an* ultramarine of very superior 
quality, discovered in 1828 by a French chemist, M. Guimet.bas 
been sold atabout two guineas the English pound. We think We 
can recollect purchasing some fabricated from the natural lapis 
lazzuli some years before this discovery at about four guineas the 
ounce. If M. Guimet’a secret has been triily detected by a brother 
chemist, his compound approaches to a synthesis of the elements 
of Liebig’s analysis, but is not a complete one. He has four of 
the elements, bqt the iron is not mentioned, * For those who. can 
afford the experiment, and prefqgg$tars super aniiqwt* vim* and to 

nt’ resort 
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resort io the native material, it may be worth while to study 
Cennini’s process. It differs from the present in iwfe subjecting 
the . stone to the action of fire, in the nsJ of lixivia* and other 
particulars. Successive extracts, decreasing in.quality, were;pro¬ 
duced, the first two of which Cenninv Values at eight ducats the 
ounce. The result has stood the test of centuries, and the me¬ 
thods which produced it must be worth investigation. 

'Mrs. Merrifield remarks that there is no brown pigfhent on 
• Cennini’s list, whereas modern painters are in possession of fif¬ 
teen. He recommends burnt and pulverized bones for the 
priming of panels, and we learn, incidentally, from his direc¬ 
tions, that it was the practice of the diners of Ifis day to throw . 
the bones under the table. In chap. 7 he says,—- 

* You must now' know what hones are proper. For this purpose take 
the bones of the ribs and wings of fowls or capons, and the older they 
are the better. When you find them under the table put them into the 
fire, and when you see they are become whiter than ashes, take them 
out, and grind them well on a porphyry slab, and keep the powder for 
U6C.* 

There is a tradition in Murillo’s birth-place that he wafc in the ' 
habit of manufacturing one of his rich browns by a similar process 
from the beef bones of his daily olla, and, as we have heard, this 
tradition has been turned to account by an artist well known at 
present in Seville as '& successful copyist of Murillo.* Adverting 
to tbe great Spaniard, we may add, on the authority which fur¬ 
nished us with this anecdote, that the purple which so often charms 
the eye in his works, and is One, perhaps, of their most charac¬ 
teristic features, was imitated from the stained fingers of the mul¬ 
berry gatherers of the neighbourhood of Seville. It would be 
more to our purpotlb to be able to tell how the imitation was 
effected, but, though tradition is silent on this point; the slightest 
traces of the operation^ of such an eye as Murillo’s are worth 
recording. ■ m< 

* We derive,* says Signer Tambroni, p. xliii., * no small advantage 
from Chop. 157 and the thr^ fallowing, where he speaks of painting 
in miniature, and of laying gold on paper, and in books; For we de¬ 
spaired of discovering the method of gilding in that begutifql and bril¬ 
liant manner practised by the ancients, with which they illuminated 
their manuscripts ; and we are under great obligations to Ceuuino, who 
has rescued this secret, of the art from Oblivion.* 

* We are inclined to believe that some of Cennini's blacks would on examination 
prove to be browns. Pare black should never be admitted on wall or c&nras, for 
the simple reason that it bardly%xjsts in any department of nature which can come 
within the sphere of imitation. In vegetable nature we have heard it styfed that it is 
Only tii he found in thfe flower of the kidney-bean. Do Cafl'doHe or Mr. Paxton ought 
pet haps bring other instances. 
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Before webestaw our" concluding remarks on ibis amusing 
ancient, we must step aside fen 1 a little to the new work of an 
English veteran of the pencil and the pen, Mr. Hay don’s Lec¬ 
tures on Painting and design. The various performances of the 
painter of Solomon an # d Lazarus with the former of the above- 
mentioned instruments, it does not come within the scope of this 
article to criticise. Of his literary contribution to art our esti¬ 
mate itf favourable;—we must avow a very general concurrence in 
views and opinions which come recommended by the vigorous 
language and manly style of one who could not so express what 
he did not believe, feel, and understand. On many important 
particulars affilMing the education of the hand and eye Mr. 
Haydon’s sentiments have been much before the public. He is 
known for an enthusiastic, but profound and discriminating wor¬ 
shipper of Phidias apd Raphael, and also as one who, in his 
admiration of the past, has faith and hope in the prospects of 
England. Though, for this reason, many of his views as detailed 
here will not bo new to his readers, the form of Lectures into 
which he has thrown them is one whieh will bring them under 
notice in convenient compass and agreeable succession. The 
practical mode in which he treats and illustrates witlf^a strong 
hand a favourite portion of his subject, the anatomical, will make 
his treatise, in the case of fhe young student, a valuable appendage 
to Albinus or Lizars. 

Mr. Haydon thinks the Greeks dissected. While contemplat¬ 
ing the Theseus, or passing the hand over the palpable excel¬ 
lence of those heroic shoulders, which tell even to the touch how 
Phidias lavished the treasures of his skill on objects destined in 
their position for concealment from,, other eyes than those of the 
gods he strove to represent, we should find ‘it difficult to contra¬ 
dict Mr. Ha)don's theory. We think, however, the fact he cites, 
that Hippocrates dissected apes, rathera stumbling-block than 
an-assistance to it. ‘Will you believe,’ says Mr. H., ‘that a 
man of genius stopped short at . an ape?’ Perhaps not; but if 
prejudice, custom, or religion had ijot jnade the interval between 
the ape and the human subject a witle one, the medical man of 
genius wopld hardly have troubled the npe at all ;= and if either 
Hippocrates! or Phidias went further, ; they probably did so in 
secret, and never admitted human dissection to its proper‘place 
as part of a system of instruction. The question, however, is 
one of mere curiosity. It is clear that in^irnes when, thanks to 
Mr, Warburton, the obstacles are removed, it would be madness 
for us to neglect’a corrective, which, if Phidias did not possess it, 
gives us a chance the more of diminishing the distance between 
that master and ourselves. spoken- (p. 1-76) with due 

***’' and 
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and discriminating praise of Reynolds* Fuseli, and Opie, Mr. 
Haydon continues, * Ail these had one irremediable defect; they 
had never dissected man or animal—they trusted to their capaci¬ 
ties and practice; and all these have left nothing behind them 
but vague generalities.’ "" 

These are Mr. Haydon’s English instances, negative, but 
sound, in support of his views. Let us stray to Italy, and substi¬ 
tute for Mr. Haydon’s respectable trio M. Angelo, Haptffitel, and 
■ Lionardo. Of these M. Angelo dissected ab initio; Raphael, 
whose apprenticeship in art was devoted to draped Madonnas, 
did not. What was the consequence ? As years and self-know* 
ledge increased he felt bis disadvantage, and studied anatomy, • 
tod late to redeem, in his own opinion, an inferiority he felt and 
acknowledged to the last, but not too late to make the Cartoons 
what they are, and what they would not otherwise have been. 
Lionardo did more than borrow from anatomical science. He 
was one who turned what he touched to gold, whose skirmishes 
were the pitched battles of other men. He repaid his obliga¬ 
tions to anatomy by the elaborate illustrations of the human frame 
which Vasari records him to have executed for his andtomical 
teacher, ft. Antonio della Torre. These designs, we may men* 
tion, were executed in the material of which Cennini speaks, the 
matita rossa, or amatito. 

4 

* What Cato did, and Addison approved, 

Cannot he wrong.’ 

A dictum full of fallacies when used by a swindler as a justifi¬ 
cation for suicide, but susceptible of a sounder application in this 
and many other instances. m *. • 

We have given otfr feeble and unprofessional aid in corrobora¬ 
tion of Mr. Hayden's exhortations, because we think with him 
that severe anatomical^ study, whether essential or not to the 
Greeks, is the true corrective for the prevalent vices of English 
art. We have little fear of opposite extremes, of pedantic dis¬ 
plays of muscles, and attitudes forced and invented for that dis¬ 
play. Faults of this kind* are more likely to be generated by 
imitating imitations, by the practice of servile copies, which Mr. 
Haydon justly deprecates, than by going to the real sources of 
that power, which, like all things acquired by much labour, will 
sometimes tempt its possessor—as it tempted M. Angelo—tp its 
too ostentatious display. 

There are few sections of Mr. Haydon’s work from’ which we 
might not extract some sfeund and effective passage. Frpm some 
we might select subjects of friendly controversy, but having fallen 
on nothing which appears to tg|$leadly heresy or dangerous error, 

" ■' ; • we 
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we prefer to commend the volume to ell who toko an interest 
in.its subject, with the assurance that it will repay their study 
of it. 

To' return to old German—we cannot dismiss the subject of 
oil-painting without pausing for a moment on a very curious 
branch of that process which existed in his time, hut of which 
we never before met with any mention. The practice of paint¬ 
ing the living countenance in that material (chap. 161 ) is cha¬ 
ritably headed ‘ How, having painted a human face, to wash 
off and clean away the colours.’ We are not aware whether 
the inventors of Lynch law in the United States have furnished 
any receipt for removing tar and feathers. The humanity of 
Cennini is as worthy of imitation as his piety. He proceeds:— 

* Sometimes in the course of your practice you will be obliged to paint 
flesh both of men and women ’— 

If the author had stopped here, wc might have almost concluded 
that the patient of the fourteenth century resembled the histrionic 
enthusiast of Mr, Dickens’s novel, who entered so warmly into 
the part’ of Othello as to black himself all over; but Cennini 
adds,— 

* especially faces of men anti women. You may temper your colours 
with yolk of egg; or, if you desire to make thjem more brilliant, with 
oil, or with liquid varnish, which is the most powerful of temperas.’ 

Then follow the directions for cleaning— 

* Do this,* lie says, ‘ many times, till the colour be removed from the 
face. We will say no more on this subject.* 

We wash he lmd said more, for it is very amusing. He goes 
on, however, to speak out on the subject of dosmetics:— 

* It sometimes” happens that young ladies, especially those of Florence, 
endeavour to heighten their beauty by th§ application of medicated 
waters and colours to their skin. But ns Women who fear God do not 
use these things, and as I do not wish to make myself obnoxious to 
them, or to incur the displeasure of God and our Lady, I shall say no 
more on this subject. But I advise you,‘if you desire to preserve your 
complexion for a long period, to wash yourself with water from fountains, 
rivers, or wells; and I warn you, that if you use cosmetics your face 
will soon become withered, your teeth black, and you will become old 
before the natural course of time, and be the ugliest object possible. 
This is quite sufficient to say on the subject.*—chap. 162. 

We think so; but from this strong language applied to the 
decoctions of white lead and other mixtures used by the Jezebels 
of bis day, and from tlie absence of any similar caution against 
the use of oil and liquid varniflj, we infer that no such conse¬ 
quences 
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queoces were to be dreaded from the latter mode of preparing 
the face for exhibition. It becomes a question, therefore, whether 
the revival of the practice might not be attended with advantage, 
both by opening a new field of employment to an overstocked 
profession, and by improving the aspect of polished society. 
A mere likeness now once painted and* paid for ceases to be 
a source of income to the artist, and becomes in every respect 
the property of the employer. We know at least no«4nstance 
.in which Mr. Grant or Mr. Pickersgill has been called in from 
year to year, to follow on bis own canvas the changes of 
advancing age, to insert the white hairs as they spring, or the 
wrinkles as they trace their furrows. Should the practice of 
painting the face itself be fairly revived, this order of things 
will be reversed—the face will in some sense change masters, and 
requiring from time to time a fresh coat of paint, will invest the 
family painter with a sort of beneficial interest in its features. 
We know of many countenances which cquld hardly fail to be 
improved even in the- hands of the younger members of the pro¬ 
fession ; but imagination can hardly at present suggest the effects 
which will be produced should Mr. Turner apply himself to 
this new line of art: this, however, is not the point. We are 
looking to the interests of art and its professors, and not to merely 
saving journeys to Cheltenham for gentlemen lately returned 
from our Indian possessions, or to the renovation of faded Pol- 
kaists at the close of a London season. It is for high art we 
plead when we ask whether the Fine Arts Commission might not 
with advantage institute a premium for the best painted member 
of parliament, or other conspicuous and historical contemporary, 
to be exhibited at St. James’s on her Majesty’s next birthday. 

The last nine chapters expound various methods of taking casts 
from the living human body and from inanimate substances, but 
not from the deceased human body. The practice of taking 
moulds from the living seems to have been one in familiar use at. 
this period, and to have been employed for likenesses as well as. 
for obtaining painters’ models for, in taking a cast of a lord, a. 
pope, a king, or an emperoV, we are cautioned to stir rose-water 
into the plaster. For other persons he says it is sufficient to use 
water from fountains, rivers, or wells only. Chapter G8 show® 
that the artist was sometimes his own subject. The self-devotion 
of a Curtius must have been required for the proceeding it 
describes. 

* Take a quantity either qf paste or wax, well stirred and clean, of the 
cousistence of ointment, and very soft; spread it on a large table, a 
dinner table for instance. Set it on the ground, spread the puste on it 
to the height of half a briccio. Threw yourself upon it in tmy attitude 

you 
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you please* either forward or backward or on one side. And if this 
paste take the impression well, you must extricate yourself freon it dex¬ 
terously, so as not to disturb it/ 

Wei doubt if either*Sir Martin Shee or Mr. Haydon would 
secohd Connini’s proposal as to the use of a dinner-table, and we 
humbly confess that, wanting confidence in our own dexterity, we 
had rather throw somebody else than ourselves into half a braccio 
of wax o.’ paste—for any purpose—in any attitude. ; '- 

We cannot better conclude this article than by tire expression • 
of our cordial participation in the prayer with wlijich the vener¬ 
able Centum concludes his treatise, that Heaven, and the favourite 
.saints he particularises, 

4 may give us grace and strength to sustain and bear in peace the cares 
and labours of this world, and that those who study this book may find 
grace to study it and well to retain it, so that by thesw’eat of their brows 
they may live peaceably and maintain their families in this world with 
grace, and finally, in that which is to come, live with glory for ever and 
ever. Amen/ 


Art. V.—1. Palm Leaves. By K. M. Milnes, Esq., M.F. 
London. 12mo. 1814. 

2. The Englishwoman in Egypt: Letters*from Cairo, written 
during a residence there in 1842, 3, and 4, with E. W. Lane, 
Esq., author of ‘ The Modern Egyptians' By bis Sister (Mrs. 
Poole). 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1844. 

3. The Women of England; their several Duties and Domestic 
Habits. By Mrs. Ellis. Twelfth edition. 8vo. 1844. 

4. The f Eives of England; their Relative Duties, Domestic Influ¬ 
ence, and Social Obligations. By the Author of ‘ The Women 
of England/ 8vo. 1843. 

5. Characteristics cf Women; Moral, Poetical, and Historical. 

With Fifty Vignette Etchings. By Mrs. Jameson. 2 vols., 
8vo. 1832. * 

G. The Romance of Biography ; or, Memoirs of Women loved and 
celebrated by Poets , from the days of the Troubadours to the 
present aye; a series of Anecdotes intended to illustrate the 
influence which female Virtue and Beauty have exercised over the 
characters and writings of men of genius. By Mrs. Jameson. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1837*. 


CO long as the Oriental administration of women had found no 
^ mo^fcpolemfi defender in Western Europe than Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, the most earnest friends of our own domestic 
system might iairly lie still, and believe that their active inter¬ 
ference 
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ference was scarcely called forth by a series of mere witty and 
ironical letters. But when a member of the Legislature, accus¬ 
tomed to the double and simultaneous duties of defending and 
opposing the Government—when a grave, thoughtful poet, well 
skilled to search out the springs of human sentiment—when an 
able polemical writer—when a philosopher versed in all schools 
of thought—when a man of the world, primely favoured and 
sought in the Faubourg St. Germain as well as at homerin May 
•Fair, deliberately tears himself away from* the delights of society— 
proceeds on liis lonely mission to the cities of the East—there 
makes his personal investigations—there calmly forms his opinions, 
and then comes back, and lends to the Hareem all that support . 
which is derivable from the effect of his writings no less than his 
personal influence, we cannot consent to let him remain unan¬ 
swered. We must bear what ho has to say, however astounding, 
and try to argue him down. 

But let us not misunderstand the true character of the system 
now formally recommended to our attention by the high authority 
of Mr. Milnes. It is common to hear people speak of the com¬ 
pulsory seclusion of women, and the plurality of wives, as practices 
of a barbarous kind, peculiar to unfettered nations, and liable to be* 
destroyed by the progress of civilization. The reverse is the truth. 
That sin of degrading the sex by refusing to rely on its honour, and 
putting it under restraint—it is the sin, not of new and barbarous 
tribes, whose habits are warlike and free, but of old decrepit 
nations grown jealous, and sharply suspicious by forty centuries’ 
experience of the married state. In the primitive life of the 
savage who wanders abroad in search of precarious food, there is 
little perhaps of ardent love, still less of jealous precaution. The 
woman in that estate rftitaught as yet in the sweet mystery of dress, 
and toiling along through forests with a basketful of babies at 
her back, is scarcely so jjigldy priced in the affections of men as 
to excite their anxious rivalry, and so remains hungry and free. 
When in progress of time the hunter becomes an owner of cattle, 
and follows pastoral habits^ he grows more tenderly fond of his 
mate; but, living a tentecl life far removed from all neigh¬ 
bours except his own relations, he can feel and rejoice in 
the glow of expanded affections without drawing upon himself 
a proportionate amount of jealous anxiety. In this phase of 
life the woman all scorched, overworked, and ill dressed, is 
scarcely yet worthy of empire: but when families gather to¬ 
gether, and live in cities that are states, and wage ennobling 
wars, then man attains (so far as mere personal grandeur and 
dignity are concerned) to the highest rank of which his nature is 
capable. And woman too. She now for the first time knows 
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the strength that lies in beauty well wielded and well arrayed: 
she sees that dress is power. With long flowing simple robes, 
and pending braids of hair, and by the merciless grace of a 
proudly inceding step,* she rules the rulers of men. She is now 
the very motive of enterprise—the prime incentive to martial 
virtue. The noblest, and yet .the most human ^f antique heroes, 
was plainly indebted to this sweet impulse for all the fame he 
gathered’; he was one ill sustained by mere robustness of nerves, 
but his valour was of the enthusiastic and chivalrous'kind; and 
he was daring (he said it himself) because he so laved to win and 
to hold the approval of women with ‘ long floating robes.* But, 
' time advancing, small states were merged or destroyed. The 
more complicated systems of republican policy resulting from Ibis 
change seem to have been generally unfavourable to the influence 
of the sex; and when the states of Greece attained their highest 
celebrity, the women found themselves driven into deep retire¬ 
ment. The Gynaeceum in point of seclusion was nearly a match 
for the Hareem. 

The Roman matron, however, was not quite so easily managed; 
pnd the men who affected a boundless dominion abroad, led a diffi¬ 
cult life at home. When, after the last Punic war, the Conquerors 
of Carthage had attained to the very height of their true greatness, 
the women were greater still, and had power sufficient to procure 
a complete change in the law of marriage. They had always 
been divorceable themselves; they now asserted their right to an 
equal contract, and obtained the seemingly delightful privilege of 
turning their husbands adrift; they acquired, too, an absolute and 
inalienable right to retain the property of which they might be 
possessed at their marriage. Man no sooner descended to a legal 
equality with woman in this respect than he* found that he got the 
worst of it. “■ The actual dissolutions of marriage which now took 
place, though vastly numerous, yet bqre no proportion to the 
general discomfort which invaded * the blessed state.' It is 
womanly to forgive, but it is wopianly also to threaten; and llie 
law now enabled every Roman matron to keep her poor husband 
under a perpetual notice to quit. Tlie wives of course threw all 
the blame of this domestic misery upon the wretched husbands ; 
and, adding insult to injury, and characteristically infusing a 
little religion, they ostentatiously set to invoking a' deity that 
seemed to be made for their purpose—the Goddess Viriplaca, as 
they called her; that is, * Appeaser of husbands.’ Conceive the 
annnyuture of a hen-pecked senator, compelled by his wife to go 
and besMch the goddess, as if it were he, poor fellow, whose 
anger required a cooling! 1 

Under this system of rapid exchange and free circulation of 

women. 
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women, so little of domestic happiness was achieved, that al¬ 
though upon political grounds the positive jjuty of marrying was 
strongly inculcated, and clearly acknowledged by all, yet the 
number of those who ventured upon the great experiment pjrew 
every day more scanty. The noble Roman wlio had fully enough 
of public spirit to sacrifice his ease ancf to risk his life for the 
State, yet hesitated to encounter for her sake the cares and perils of 
wedlock. By the time of Augustus this evil had so fwrmCreased 
iliat statesmen became alarmed lest the eternity of the eternal city 
should be imperilled by the increasing scarceness of the citizens. 
The people were assembled in the presence of Augustus, and 
were divided into two distinct masses, the one on the right, and 
the* other on the left of the emperor. On the right were the 
married men, dejected indeed, and care-worn, yet proudly sup¬ 
porting themselves by the consciousness of having dared and suf¬ 
fered in their country’s cause. On the left were the bachelors, 
and great was the city’s dismay (for the full extent of the evil seems 
to have been till then unknown) when it appeared that this selfish 
and timorous class far exceeded in number the wived patriots. 
The Emperor spoke, and strove to rouse the youth of Rome to 
make a venture in their country’s cause, and bravely encounter 
fair brides. Abashed and confounded, the bachelors listened, 
and sadly awaited the fate which they saw approaching. The 
Pappian law, consolidating former enactments, was levelled point- 
blank against the crime of celibacy, and threatened it with cruel 
penalties. In all competitions for office, of high or low degree, 
the unhappy bachelor was to be postponed to bis married adver¬ 
sary ; and this was not all, for his right of succession to property 
was actually invaded, and ^wealth that otherwise would have 
accrued to him was suddenly arrested in its course of descent, and 
confiscated to the public treasury. On the other hand, the most 
enticing rewards were held out for the encouragement of matrimo¬ 
nial enterprise. The ‘ honours of old age’ (which would scarcely 
be appreciated—unless perhaps by Young England—in these 
degenerate days)—precedence in the theatres (which meant, as it 
were, all the boxes and stalls at the opera)—perpetual preference 
in contests for place and public emolument—and even (in the event 
of three children born to him) immunity from personal taxes;—all 
these advantages, and many mdire, were showered upon the man 
whose courage and patriotism would enable him to undergo mar¬ 
riage. ‘'For less rewards than these,’ said the Emperor, ‘would 
thousands expose their lives; and can they not then entice a Roman 
citizen to arise and marry afwil’e V The bachelors trembled, but did 
not obey; all kinds of fraud were resorted to with a view of eluding 
the law; and many a man got formally wedded to a harmless 
VOL. I.XXV. no. cxlix. n child 
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child of four or five years old in order to obtain the civil immu¬ 
nities of a husband without enduring his troubles. After a time 
the complaints of the great unyoked created, or rather constituted, 
a mass of public opinion so strong, and so hostile to the strict 
execution of the Pappian law, that its cruelty was gradually miti¬ 
gated—partly by subsequent enactments, and partly by mere force 
of custom and humanity. Even., Nero, with all his cold st.eel- 
heartcdnpss, was touched by the piteous wail of the men-about- 
towti, and greatly advanced their emancipation by reducing the 
rewards of those odious public informers who lived by denouncing 
celibacy. Moreover, the emperors soon contracted the habit of 
granting dispensations and indulgences which enabled the happy 
‘ possessors to retain their independence without incurring a for¬ 
feiture of their civil rights, and thus in the end the law as it were 
leaked away, as all law's must do which have nothing but words 
to uphold them. v 

Meantime, however, the established despotism of the emperors 
was drawing along with it a general corruption of manners so 
debasing, that the wholesome terror inspired by the Roman 
matron .was gradually replaced by feelings alternately sensual and 
contemptuous. The whole dignity of woman depends upon the 
grandeur of the male character, on which she exerts her influence : 
it is this that is the sole foundation of her power. When, there¬ 
fore, great empires load the earth, and the individual man reduced 
to personal insignificance by the compression of a steady despotism 
becomes a fractional quantity—a mere atomic element of the huge 
compacted mass, the salutary influence of woman (vve put mere 
courtiers out of the question) must dwindle down to zero. 

* Cornme les lois,’ says Montesquieu, speaking of a despotism, ‘ y sont 
sevt'res, et'execute's sur-le-champ, on a peur que la lib cite dcs femmes 
n'y fussc des affaires* Leurs hrouilleries, leurs indiscretions, lours re¬ 
pugnances, leurs penchants, leurs jalousies, leufs piques, cet art qu’ont 
lea petites ames d’mteresscr les grandes, nysauroient f’tre sans conse¬ 
quence. .... Elies doivent etre extremement csclaves .’—Esprit 
<fes Jois, liv. vii. c. 9. 

The fate of the women under the .declining empire of Rome 
illustrates and justifies this cone! usion, and even our own history 
is curiously strung in confirmation of the Frenchman’s dogma; 
for in 1517, and close upon the* very point of time when our 
monarchical system had most nearly grown into despotism, there 
issued the proclamation * that women should not meet together to 
babble and talk, and that all men should keep their wives in 
their houses ’— I Jit me s History of JL'uyhmd> cap. 33, vol. iv. p. 274. 
Napoleon too, in this as ip. other respects (witness his violent 
expulsion of Madame de Staiil), had all the Caesars’ instinct. 

Rut, 
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But, the mere example of an absolute Government, as well as 
the actual pressure of its authority, contributes to the subjec¬ 
tion of women: ‘ Chacun suit l’esprit du gouvernement, et porte 
cliez soi ce qu’il voit etabli ail!curs .’—Esprit des Lois , ubi supra. 
Moreover, a subject who is practically held answerable irt his 
life and his property for any indiscreef* act of his wife’s, must 
necessarily and in all fairness lie empowered to keep her at home. 
Once possessed of this authority, he of course exerts ii«&u>liis own 
. jealous purposes, and detains liis wife in durance without the 
slightest regard to the feelings of her lovers. Now it is not of 
course by establishing a rivalry between husbands and lovers that 
domestic happiness is to be secured, but still, when the whole-, 
softie possibility of rousing emulation is excluded by brutal force, 
the subjection and humiliation of woman are complete. From 
this time, and not before, the monetary value of the sex begins to 
be recognised. You do but mock a man it* you ask him a price 
for the eagle that soars to her airy nest through storms and sun¬ 
shine; but offer to sell him the linnet that sings in her cage, and, 
if he loves linnets, he ’ll buy. And accordingly, in Eastern 
countries, where the subjection of the sex is pretty nearly com¬ 
plete, a woman, instead of bringing a fortune to her husband, is 
herself a luxury appreciable by the pecuniary standard, and paid 
for in hard piastres. When once this point of degradation is at¬ 
tained—when once it is established that she who should be the 
willing partner of man’s joys and sorrows, is to be bought for gold, 
the repetition of such purchases from time to time by the same 
person seems to follow as an almost necessary consequence ; for 
to let a man buy bis one wife, and to debar him from buying two, 
is to attempt nothing less than a sumptuary law; and thqJL, we all 
know, is a kind of interference with human free-will not readily 
brooked by prosjierous men, and always easy of evasion. If women, 
in short, can be priced, and treated as subjects of barter, they must 
perforce obey tlie ordinary laws which regulate the distribution of 
wealth, and accumulate in the hands of the rich. 

Thus it seems that the enforced seclusion of tne sex, and that 
practical, though not perShps formal, polygamy which surely 
results from it, is not a rude bygone error—like that of drown¬ 
ing witches, or burning dissenters, or believing in Jeremy 
Bentham—but is, on the contrary, an incident of overwrought 
civilization, to which even we in our elderly days might arrive. 
Regarding, then, the Oriental management and distribution of 
women as an indication of national senility, we cannot take in 
good part Mr. Milnes’ litnt respecting the tranquil delights of the 
harem—or, as we are now instructed to write— haroem. Such a 
suggestion wounds our vanity in the same way as if we were told 

it 2 the 
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tlie best shop for buying smart hair, or good, steady, quiet 
teeth. Old England, we say, is not so old as all that. VYc 
cannot, of eourse, pretend that all is perfection: on the contrary, 
we confess, in the name of the sex, that there is much to answer 
for. ' It is true that the gentle English woman can scarcely put 
on those terrors which made the Roman matron so formidable; 
but then, we must own, she has now and then some few pro¬ 
voking w.-ytrentirely unknown to the ancients: she can go to 
Exeter I Tall—she can listen by the hour to the harangues of' 
vociferous idiots—every vein on her brow throbbing with mental 
ecstacy, or animal magnetism, or both—and then, they say, she 
ponies home and pours out the tea without one remaining spark 
of enthusiasm; she can also sometimes write books against Her 
spouse—keep all her lover’s notes—embroider slippers for favourite 
preachers—and, in short, make a good, plain, useful husband 
completely ridiculous. In the first instant of pain occasioned by 
seeing these things, we perhaps turn our eyes to the calm, decorous 
East, and find Mr. Milnes returning thence witli sucli a sweetly 
quiet picture of hareem life, that unless we take the trouble of 
correcting our momentary impressions by a little reflection, that 
steady attachment to the cause of woman’s freedom, which ought 
to be the creed of every true Englishman, may stand some risk of 
being disturbed or chilled. 

The distinguished author of ‘ Palm Loaves ’ is, wc believe, the 
first Englishman—or, at all events, the first publishing English¬ 
man—who ever gained access to the sacred hareems of the 
Orientals. Ladies, it is true, have from time to time found admis¬ 
sion, and have given us the result of their observations; but 
from the want of that fiery interest in the subject which none 
but men ran feel, their accounts have failed to attain that point 
of perfection«which is indicated by the french expression of 
‘ leaving nothing to desire.* There was a strong demand, there¬ 
fore, on the part of the public for some account of the hareem 
by a more ardent and less legitimate visitant of its mysteries. In 
this great commercial country, a demand on the part of the 
public lor anything under the sun Is sure to be followed by 
an abundant supply; and Mr. Milnes, in this instance, became 
the channel through which the required information has been 
obtained. The Society of Friends will naturally be curious to 
know by what ingenious stratagem the member for Pontefract 
has baffled the vigilant jealousy of a thousand years, and walked 
unmolested and free through those broad marble chambers 
and deeply-shaded gardens where Bcafity and Mystery dwell. 
One contrivance they say is this: to put on the attire of a 
woman, and gain admissiofi upon pretence of selling choice 

trifles 
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trifles from Paris anti London, and especially toilet luxuries: did 
Mr. Milnes thus disguised make his \vay t to the women’s apart¬ 
ments, entreating them ‘ just to try his only true and genuine 
Kalydor for the People,’ or his pots of modest * blushing Paste a 
la jcunc Angleterre,' and imploring them too to f beware of the 
unprincipled persons who imitate his inimitable and refreshing 
Essence a la fraichcur da soir ?’ • Impossible. Our great social 
favourite, ever sparkling and foaming in the abemdARice of new 
and bright fancies, could never have passed himself off for even 
five minutes together as a buying and selling animal: besides, his 
assumption of the feminine character would have been defective 
in one respect, and too complete in another, for he would surely 
have betrayed to his prettiest customer the dangerous secret of his 
new mustacliios. Did he then take the guise of a hakim or 
doctor, and so gain permission to visit a sick sultana ? By such 
an artifice he might have managed to see the tip of her tongue 
between the folds of the purdar, and to feel ( her pulse through the 
web of a gold-threaded napkin; but this ‘one tractariau more,’ 
in his truly Catholic spirit, would never have rested content with 
any such partial experiences. Did he then pass himself-Off as the 
kizlar aga, or ‘commander of the girls?’ This could hardly be; 
for although there may be some points of affinity between officers 
of this description and the half-German school of philosophy to 
which Mr. Milnes, for the sake of variety, will now and then 
give his adhesion, yet we must recollect that the kizlar aga is 
almost always a black, and that to assume his outward appearance 
is not one-half so easy as to imitate his tones of thought. Then 
how were the guards won over ? These stanzas shall tell, for 

they sound like a noble strain:— • 

• 

* B it the. heaven-enfranchised poet . 

Must hdVe no exclusive home. 

He must foci, and freely show it,— 

Phantasy is made to roam: 

He must give his passions range, 

He must servj? no single duty, 

But from Beauty pass to Beauty, 

Constant to a constant change. 

‘With all races, of all ages. 

He must people his hareem : 

He must search the tents of sages, 

He must scour the vales of dream : 

Ever adding to his store, 

From new cities, from new nations, 

He must rise to new creations, 

And, unsalcd, ask for more.’— Palm Leaves, p. 80. 

Dislinetly 
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Distinctly from their lyrical value, these lines deserve to be 
written in letters of gold over Mr. Moxon’s door, for never did 
man declare more largely the precious Rights of Poets. But 
surely.it is only to bard& who are tinctured with modern philo¬ 
sophy that this Magna Charta is applicable. A sagacious hus¬ 
band of even the Western world would have looked twice at 
Hhnkspeare, and even at righteous .John Milton, before he gave 
him carte Vlanche. It is .plainly their, adoption of diluted Pla¬ 
tonism that enables Mr. Milnes to claim for our contemporary 
rhymesters this very flattering privilege of going wherever they 
will, and doing whatever they can. 

• Talleyrand’s opinion respecting the gift of speech has no 
application to poetry. It is not for the purpose of concealing 
thought, but for the purpose of concealing its absence, that the 
power of versifying is most commonly exercised. Mr. Milnes, 
however, has no need of this covering. There is a meaning in 
most of his poems, and in almost all we see how well the force 
of a kindly nature can impel the current of verse. This rhyming 
in him is not a mere ‘ whistling as he goes for want of thought.’ 
Me used to he almost always half in earnest (that is saying a 
great deal for these lukewarm times), but now that he conn's 
gravely singing in praise of the Hareem, we must really ventuie 
to question his semi-sincerity. In many of his writings Mr. 
Milnes has seized with a poet’s instinct upon those sweet phases 
of woman’s character which never could have had ail existence 
beneath the cold shadow of Eastern tyranny:— 

1 A throb, when the soul is entered 
n By a light that is lit above. 

Where the C5od of Nature lias centred 
The beauty of Love.— 
iThe world is wide—these things are small— 

They may be nothing—but they are all. 

‘ A look that is telling a tale, 

Which looks alone dare tell; 

When a cheek ia no longer *jfcde f 

That 1ms caught the glance as it fell; 

A touch, which seems to unlock 

Treasures unknown ns vet, 

¥ * 

And the bitter-sweet first shock, 

One caw never forget;— 

The world 1 is wide—these things are small— 

They raav be nothing—but they are all.* 

—Poems of Many Years. 

We cannot, we must not, believe that the author of these l’ond 
lines would really and truly efface from the world all that beauty 
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of sentiment with which he breathes in verse; wc cannot—we 
must not—believe that for the sake of mere decorum, and the 
humdrum temptation of a ' quiet life,’ he would rob the Western 
world of its dearest treasure—the willing heart of woman. . It is 
true wc are arguing now in some degree. ad hominem , or rather, 
to say the truth, ad virum , but we cannot yet part with the proper 
person of Mr. Milnes. We must’divest the Tlareem of every 
particle of that support which it might derive fvnfli' the mere 
’authority of its advocate. One of the darling characteristics of 
that philosophy which slackens the poetry, and unmans the intel¬ 
lect of its followers, is a craving to believe ill everything. These 
people see how grandly soared the imagination of men in old time • 
when the world and its wonders were new; when doubt and dis¬ 
crimination, the destroyers of the poetic faculty, had scarcely yet 
gained a reception; and they fancy that by fdiainming the ancient 
credulity, they can rise once again from the ground. Delighted, as 
it were, with the playful innocence of childhood, they think they’ll 
be playful too, and so put on long petticoats, and shake their little 
rattles. It docs not occur to them that simplicity assumed in 
these artificial times is a mere mental cosmetic, deceiving none, 
amusing some few, and repelling the mass of mankind. Thus they 
treat the separation between plain truth and gross falsehood as a 
technical and invidious distinction unworthy of a poetical tempera¬ 
ment, as well as of ' large * and simple minds. Mr. Milnes, of 
course (we must use our old bathing phrase to express the prone¬ 
ness of his leap, and the totality of liis immersion), at once takes 
a ‘ header ’ straight down into this shallow pool of philosophy, 
and comes up again with his eyes hermetically closed, and a 
mouthful of east-away creeds. In those very ‘ Palm LeaVos/ for 
instance, lie lo; es no opportunity of showing bis omnicredulity. 
Like the Romans of old, he opens his facile Pantheon to all the 
stray gods he can catch. • His ‘ One Tract More ’—the cleverest, 
by the way, of all his writings—had quite established his cha¬ 
racter a^ an Anglo-Catholic of the high Littlemore type ;— 
but the Oriental Steam JVjivigation Company at once converts 
him to Islam by the simple process of setting him ashore at 
Alexandria; and, before lie has been three weeks in Kgvpt, be 
delivers liimsdf of the poem called ‘ Mabonnnedanisin,’ which 
contains, we really believe, a sounder and better developed ex¬ 
position .of Mahometan faith than any imaum could have given. 
Rut Mr. Milnes returns by way of Greece, and finding himself 
at the deserted shrine of JDclpbi, he coolly gives in his adherence 
to the deity of the spot by a formal declaration of faith. Whether 
he goes along with certain of the fathers in their way of ac¬ 
counting for the veracity of the oracle be does not explain, 

but 
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but contents himself by repeating his own heathen credo, and 
expressing a little contempt for the unbelief of the Christian. 
Now whether he does or does not really yield his belief to the 
voice of the Delphian, priestess is purely a matter of conscience, 
and one which must rest entirely between Mr. Milnes and 
Apollo ; but this we taust say, that if our poet will put his 
faith in all he reads and liejars, he can hardly expect us to put 
our faith, ju. him, and we must therefore consider the relative 
advantages and drawbacks of the HaVcem system as calmly ami, 
dispassionately as if it had never received the honour of Mr. 
Milnes’ adherence. 

Yet, although we repudiate the authority of his example, we will 
gladly pause for a moment to look at his sketch of the Hareenr:—• 

\ ‘ Behind the veil, where depth is traced 

By many a complicated line,— 

Behiud # the lattice closely laced 

With filigree of choice design,— 

Behind the lofty garden wall. 

Where stranger face can ne’er surprise,— 

That inner world her all-in-all, 

« _ * 

The Eastern woman lives and dies. 

* Husband*and children round her draw 

The-narrow circle where she rests; 

IIis will the single perfect law, 

That scarce with choice her mind molests; 

Their birth and tutelage the ground 
And meaning of her life on earth— 

She knows not elsewhere could be found 
The measure of a woman’s worth. 

*■ * Within the gay kiosk reclined, 

Above the scent of lemon groves, 

• Where bubbling fountains kiss the wind, 

Awl birds make music to tjicir loves,— 

She lives a kind of fairy life, 

In sisterhood of fruits and flowers, 

Uuconseious of the outer strife 
That wears the palpitafciftg hours.’ 

—Palm /strives, pp. 1-1, 15. 

It will be seen that our Tuliner, forgetting bis own irruption, 
or counting that as nothing, assumes the inviblate sanctity of the 
liarecm to be a matter beyond dispute. But is this the case ? 
What says Lady Mary ?— 

4 The Turkish ladies are, perhaps, more free than any ladies in the 
universe, and me*the only women in the wifrld that lead a life of unin¬ 
terrupted pleasure exempt from careB; their whole time being spent in 
visiting, bathing, or the agreeable amusement of spending money and 

inventing 
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inventiug new fashions. A husband would be thought mad that exacted 
any degree of economy from his wife, whose expenses arc no way limited 
by her own fancy. 'Tis his business to get moitey, and hers to spend 
it; and this noble prerogative extend* itself to the very meanest of the 
rex.’ ( Letters and. Works, vol. ii. p. 45.) 1 The women here arc not, 

indeed, so closely confined as many have related ; they enjoy a high de¬ 
gree of liberty, even in the bosom of servitude, and they have methods of 
evasion and disguise that are very favourable to gallantry/ (/A. p. 110.) 

‘ As to their morality or goo^,'conduct, I can sav, like Jif'vvlcquiu, that 
•tis just as it is with you; and the Turkish ladies don’t commit one sin 
the less for not bging Christians. Now that I am a little acquainted with 
their ways, I cannot forbear admiring either the exemplary discretion or 
extreme stupidity of all the writings that have given accounts of them. 
Thiv, perpetual masquerade gives them entire liberty of following their 

inclinations without danger of discovery.You may easily 

imagine the number of faithful wives very small in a country where they 
have nothing to fear from a lover’s indiscretion, since we see so many 
have the courage to expose themselves to that in tjhis world, and all the 
tin catcned punishment of the next, which is never preached to the 
Tuikish damsels. Neither have they much to apprehend from the 
resentment of their huslniuds; those ladies that are rich having all their 
money in their own hands.’— Ih. vol. i. p. 373. 

It is truly pleasing to see that these two defenders of tlic 
Oriental system attain their common conclusion by paths exactly 
opposite. The mock pilgrim of Pontefract approves the jealous 
precautions of the hareein, because he believes them effectual— 
the clever ambassadress regards them with contemptuous indul¬ 
gence, because, as she says, they not only utterly fail in their 
object, but actually facilitate the trespasses of those for whose 
exclusion they are contrived. Good Mahmoud Effcndi returns 
rather suddenly to his young jvife’s favourite chamber, and*glances 
with rapture upon the sweet ‘ form that none but he can touch, 
the face that he alone of living men lias right to* see ’ ( Palm 
Leaves, p. 17) ; but striding near her he finds a person in 
woman’s attire, who seems to be treating for the sale of silks and 
stuffs; the face, long before he approached, was carefully covered 
up in the usual manner, so as to show no sign of itself except 
eyes; the creature is rather tall frir a woman, and carries its 
drapery clumsily. How happy is Mahmoud Effcndi, according 
to Mr. Milnes—how exceedingly wretched, according to Tady 
Mary! The poet assures him that she whom he loves is— 

. ‘ An idol in a secret shrine, 

"Where one high priest alone dispels 
The solitude of charms divine. 

And in his ifappincss she lives, 

*And in his-honour hasjier own, 

• And dreams not that the love she give 

Can be too much for him alone.’— I aim Leaves , p. 15. 

The 
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The ambassadress, on the other hand, tells us that happily the 
Effendi dares not foi; the life of him touch that silk-seller’s veil 
(the yashmak), but that if he could draw it aside, lie might find 
a good pair of whiskers ! Whether there be better ground for 
Lady Mary’s suspicion, or for the poet’s happy confidence, we 
can hardly now determine, but at all events it is highly instruc¬ 
tive to contrast iny Lady’s sagacity with the fond credulity of Mr. 
Milncs’ sex* -a 

Hut even supposing this system to be effective in preventing 
any actual invasion of the marital rights, how poos and flat is the 
virtue thus enforced ! Freed from moral responsibility by coer¬ 
cion, the woman of the Fast may display all those virtues, and 
all those outward signs of virtues, which arc required by the rules 
of the prison; but there must end her merit. The utmost that 
restraint can effect upon human beings is conformity—conformity 
with rules prescribed. Men may have in their helpmate the 
virtues enforced by compulsion, or the virtues that spring from 
free will, but they cannot have both. When an Oriental woman 
is free from the superintendence of others, she is free altogether. 
Mr. Rei,d mentions that the late Sultan’s favourite wife obtained 
permission to visit the theatre of Peru, llor waggon was drawn 
into the pit by bullocks; slie remained in this carriage as long as 
the performance lasted; *but finding that the crowd immediately 
surrounding the equipage was almost entirely made up of Franks, 
she soon contrived to get her yashmak into that state of disar¬ 
rangement which ensured its falling down from time to time, and 
otherwise conducted herself in a way that would not have been 
tolerated by the humblest of Ottoman husbands. On another 
occasion* the waggons of the Imperial hnreem, whilst resting, if 
we rightly remember, in the shade of the tfees near the 'sweet 
waters/ encountered a party of Englishmen who (unfortunately 
for their peace of mind) were accompanied by a courier very 
much better-looking than themselves. The result was that our 
countrymen returned immensely disgusted at the attentions which 
the sultanas thought proper to lavish upon their handsome at¬ 
tendant. So much for the fate of thd"imperial husband, with all 
his enormous apparatus for enforcing decorum and virtue! And 
would Mr. Milncs really desire to exercise such a paltry empire 
as this, which extends to the mere limbs of gentle woman, and 
1 eaves ^ikx sweet fancy all free to light as it may upon couriers 
and semng-mcn ? 

Our bard, no doubt, when imagining his stanzas on the hareem, 
saw plainly enough that tbe beauty of his picture would consist 
in the air of deep calm and soft repose with which lie has really 
surrounded it—lie saw too that all this calm and repose would be 
sadly endangered if he admitted upon the scene more wives than 

cue, 
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one, and he has therefore taken the audacious poetical licence of 
importing into Mahometan countries a system.of strict monogamy. 
To justify this, he tells us in a part of his preface, plainly founded 
on Lady Mary Wortley’s letters, that a man who had married a 
woman of respectable family would scarcely venture to take a 
second partner. Now Lady Mary’s observations were certainly 
pointed at those who have intermanried with members of the 
Imperial family, and if taken in reference to any of humbler 
race, arc completely without foundation. The habitual reserve 
of the Orientals in speaking of women will account in some 
measure not for the existence of a sincere and well-founded 
doubt on this subject, but for the fact that it is possible to 
bring the matter in question at all. No traveller investigating 
the mystery whilst in the East could have failed to assure himself 
that a great proportion of the men indulge in a multiplicity of 
wives; but the blessed state of matrimony is a topic of conver¬ 
sation so carefully shunned by Mussulmans, and so little favoured 
even bv Christian ltayahs, that if one being in England were to 
lake up with the faith that Mahomet’s liberality in point of wives 
had been all thrown away, he might very easily go from tjie Hos- 
phorus to the Branmlipootra without being forced to part with 
his notion. Lord 15aeon demolished the fallacy of a priori reason¬ 
ing, but the practice of a prion observation is still in full use. 
Mr. Milncs has adopted it. Sitting in Pall Mall, be felt the 
poetic difficulty of being encumbered with numerous wives. No 
man better knows bow to manage a sigh, a smile, a heart, and so 
on, but ho saw at once that these things would not bear to he 
multiplied by four—that 

4 The Una of nty nights and days, 9 

My spirit's queen ,’—(Poems of Many Years') 

could not be turned into # a quartette? and that the difficulty of 
dragging in those ( four fond hearts ’ was insuperable. Proceeding 
to the Levant with his mind thus preoccupied, he at once effects 
a theoretical abolition of polygamy, and quietly confiscates for bis 
‘own poetic purposes at least three-fourtbs of the Mussulman's 
dearest possessions. 

The sheer truth of the matter stands thus:—Mahometans of 
the upper class for the most part indulge in an ostentatious pro¬ 
fusion of. wives. We say of wives, because though the list of a 
Mussulman’s spouses is confined to four,* yet the number of 
favoured slaves is unlimited, and the domestic station of these 
women is such that the distinction between them and the legal 
wives is of a purely technical kind. When Lord Palmerston (by 
way of a sugar-plum for the ladies of Exeter Hall, and surely not 
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in ignorance of his subject, for that is the last defect that conhl 
be imputed to him) thought proper to order that Her Majesty's 
ambassador at the Porte should use his influence with a view to 
‘obtain the gradual extinction of slavery, he received from Lord 
Ponsonby a short and pithy reply, which, by referring to the ex¬ 
ample of the Sultan’s’mother, and the parentage of the chief men 
in the empire, showed plainly enough that the connexion between 
the Ottom;\p and the yaslnnak’d portion of his property is, to all 
intents, a family relationship, implying no sort of degradation. 
There is usually, however, a difference of race between the wife 
and the slave, the former being generally a native of the hus¬ 
band’s country, and the latter, if white, being of the Georgian or 
Circassian stock. The slave too is generally, we believe, a better 
instructed person-than the wife. It appears that girls captured 
in Circassia arc usually disposed of, at a very early age, to Jewish 
merchants, and that these men are accustomed to take a strongly 
enlightened view of the education question. They find, it is said, 
by experience, that the cultivation of a child’s intellect makes 
large return in beauty; and that a girl at fifteen will be many per 
cent, jnorc beaming and attractive, if the mind that illumines her 
features be adorned with the graces of literature. A promising 
child, therefore, is often well taught in the poetry as well as the 
languages of Arabia and Persia; and thus is enabled to stand in 
advantageous contrast with those of her more homely colleagues 
who have been ritually married. Besides, she has the advantage 
of having been seen by her owner before the purchase, and is 
therefore less likely to be a subject of disappointment than a wife 
selected and taken upon the faith of mere verbal descriptions. 

At the very lime that our bard was wandering on tlie banks 
of the Nile, as blind as Homer, the ‘Englishwoman in Eg}pt’ 
was visiting many a harcem, and carefully counting the wives. 
The excellent little book .which results from her observations 
gives us, in a few pages, more information on the grand mystery 
of Oriental homes than we have ever been able to draw from 
other sources. Mrs. Poole plainly looked at all around her with 
a wish to reach pleasant conclusions: and at first she would 
hardly consent to part with the hope that the polygamy permitted 
to Mussulmans was really and truly practised. The truth, how¬ 
ever, soon forced itself upon her observation. She was received 
with much cordiality and kindness in many of the ‘ high hareems;’ 
and of these, if we rightly understand her, there was only one 
that owned the sway of a solitary wife. In all the rest of the 
establishments which she visited, there were not only many fair 
slaves, but two or more lawful wives; and even when she had 
satisfied herself as to the number of spouses contained in a 

single 
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single hareem, she could not feel certain that she had got to the 
end of the list. « 

* I remember writing,’ says she, * in my simplicity, that I believed 
Mahommed Ali Pacha to have but two wives; litit having been intro¬ 
duced to another of his wives, the mother of Halccm Bey, in his hareem 
in the citadel, I conjecture thut there is yet another, making the full 
Muslim allowance, namely, four wives .’*—Englishwoman in Egypt, 
Letter 30. 

•It is true that the Englishwoman’s visits* were chiefly made to 
the establishments of wealthy and distinguished men. If she had 
gained admission to the homes of people belonging to the middle 
class, she would have found many an instance of a thrifty mer¬ 
chant rigidly stinting himself in nuptial luxuries, and going on 
year alter year with a single yokefellow’. On the other hand, 
amongst the labouring classes, there is a goqd deal of the reck¬ 
lessness and extravagance which often accompany poverty; and as 
an improvident Christian will fall into habitjs of drinking, just .so 
an improvident Mussulman will often take to marrying. 

We have no dread of seeing this kind of Mahometan licence 
admitted or tolerated for a moment in Western Europe/ * Jt is 
true Mr. Milnes, if he chooses, can quote St. Augustine, and 
tell us that the ordinances of religion on this point must bend to 
tlie customs of mankind; and that when'polygainy is sanctioned 
by usage, it is not criminal:—Quando inos erat, crimen non 
erat; nunc proptcrca crimen est quia in os noil est ’ (in Faust, 
lib. xxii. c. 47). ‘When it was a custom it, was no crime; now 
it is a crime because it is not the custom.’ But even if fifty 
‘ tracts more’ were written in support of this heresy, we still think 
that England would keep liorsejf free from the stain. The spirit, 
the self-respect, the ripened intellect, but chiefly perhaps, after all, 
the long-enduring graces of the Englishwoman, and her matronly 
beauty surpassing the charpis of her waltzing era, make it almost 
impossible that any sane husband, whatever the law might allow, 
could dare to give her a colleague. The temerity of such an 
attempt would be frightful, even where the husband might be 
rich enough to provide several establishments upon a scale of 
exactly equal splendour; but how much more so when all the 
claimants upon his marital affection dwelt under the same roof 1 
Fancy being the eldest wife of a younger son who had over¬ 
married himself, and lived in a house with a narrow staircase! 

But besides this chorus of wives and fair slaves, there is another 
class of connexions that swells the numbers of the hareem. The 
widowed mother of the owfaer, unless she be dead; or living with 
some other of her sons, is the prima donna of the establishment, 
w hich is also the home of aunts and sisters, and even sometimes 
• of 
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of more aped relations. Mr. Milnes speaks rather contemptu¬ 
ously of our knowledge upon this subject, as having been derived 
from the ballet, anti therefore in all points false. This is talking; 
too broadly. We have often seen the grandmammas of the 
hareem represented with admirable fidelity by some of the opera 
chorus ‘ girls.’ Moreover, we are to recollect (and this applies 
to all who are rich enough to have a woman-servant) that the 
Oriental ladv, like the princesses of old, lives perpetually sur¬ 
rounded by her handmaidens, and maintains with them an inter¬ 
course of the most familiar kind. Upon the whole, then, we 
believe that the f school-room,’ as it is called, of an English 
gentleman's house, in which three or four girls, of from twelve to 
fifteen, were teasing their grandmother, or playing and romping 
with their favourite in aid-servants, would give a truer idea of the 
habitual life in the hareem than any other example which this 
country would aflbrtl. We speak of a hareem newly formed, for 
when the confluent families of children begin to grow up and 
multiply, the whole gynsreeum notoriously degenerates into a 
nursery ; and as no closed door is allowed, all quiet is out of the 
questipn. The Turk, indeed, does love repose, and nothing can 
exceed the liberality with which he indulges himself in the grati¬ 
fication of his taste; but he would not, we are sure, adopt Mr. 
Milnes' advice with respect to the readiest mode of attaining this 
blessing. When the longing for mere tranquillity comes stealing 
over his spirit, he follows that pious observance which we in more 
northern climes can scarcely appreciate. Upon some spot of 
ground near a mosque, made holy by religious associations, and 
deeply shaded by trees, he will sit as still as an idol of stone, 
calmly letting the hours swim round him, and seeming to gather 
in sanctity, not by wonted prayer, nor even by dint of thought, 
hut rather fyy the passive absorption of just so much truth as may 
come with the whispering breeze. When at last he lias had his 
full of repose, and feels his nerves strung for the pleasures, the 
toils, and the sufferings of active life, then it is that he faces his 
harcem, and encounters the loUd commands of his mother, the 
advice of his two grandmammas, tl*d warnings of his aunts, the 
complaints of his unmarried sisters, the frolics of all his children, 
and the lively clatter of wives. Whoever, drawing a picture of an 
Oriental home, ascribes to the woman that gentle softness of cha¬ 
racter which (‘ Books of Beauty 5 inform us) are always found in 
Mayfair, must either be speaking in ignorance of his* splendid 
subject, or else, from mere habit, is harping upon one of those 
false old strings which we are so apt.to set twanging whenever 
the sex is our theme. Thg woman of the East (we speak now of 
the mass, and not of the higher ranks), for ever trooping with 

those 
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those of her own sex, is reckless and fierce, glad enough to take a 
bold part in rows and public disturbances, and almost fitted, in 
times of strife, to match with the Furies of the French Revolu¬ 
tion. When reduced to a tvte-a-tiie with a stranger, she is at 
first indeed gravely formal, and humbles herself before man with 
solemn prostrations; but when that mem ritual worship is past, 
she sports like a nimble child, and no human being would ever 
extol or condemn her for that calm repose winch our poet imputes 
to the imaginary queen of his harcem. 

Rut, after all, it is by her more highly gifted mind, or rather 
by her nobler habits of thought, that the European gentlewoman 
excludes her sister of the East from all pretension and shadow of 
claim to come and stand compared with her. In the cold moment 
of beginning our homily we almost promised to scrutinize fairly 
the relative merits of the harcem and the drawing-room. We 
must forfeit our pledge. Wo cannot sit toiling to show the supe¬ 
riority of the Western world in this respect, nor gravely mark and 
set down the points of distinction between im immortal soul and 
a copper kettle-drum. We bid a farewell to the noisy realities 
of the bareem, and another and kinder farewell to the lemon- 
grove, and the pattering fountain, and the quiet wife feigned by 
our poet, and gladly come back once more, as though from a 
voyage, to our own firesides in England. . 

This last half century seems to have wrought an ill change in 
the intellectual station of women. That plan of enforcing ‘ accom¬ 
plishments ’ has at last so diluted and over-sweetened their minds 
that they have gradually become more similar the one to the other 
than thinking creatures should he. Miss Alpha loves music with 
exactly tire same degree of phrenzy as Miss Omega; yet neither 
the first nor the last, npr any <tuc of the intermediate sisters, can 
write so charming a letter, nor converse a quarter as # well as her 
stately and calm grandmamma, who tells us about Mis. Sidelong. 
Rut the most evil sign lhaft appears is an increasing languor, ami 
want of spirit for social enjoyment. ' Lukewarmness and want of 
zeal,’ said old Jeremy Taylor, ‘are the malady of the age.’ We 
.repeat his words, and pin th^m upon this present era—not in 
reference to religion, but to our habits of social intercourse. I fow 
often a woman of the very humblest pretensions in point of social 
talents—who never, perhaps, reads a book, nor conceives an ori¬ 
ginal tliought—yet deems herself strong enough to say that society 
abroad has very slight charms for her; that guests in her house 
are more troublesome than amusing; and that, in fine, she is 
never so happy as when,she can keep her husband at home, 
although she well knows she has nothing on earth to offer him 
except mere household facts! A drawing-room thus darkened 

against 
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against all bright ideas, all worthy thoughts, is for the poor male 
bird a hareem all qver—but without its supposed security, arid 
without those delightful plans for domestic additions and improve¬ 
ments, which vary th$ life and cheer the spirits of an Eastern 
husband. We say there is need for care lest the homes of Eng¬ 
land degenerate in this direction: we fear not that they can ever 
in mass become contaminated or impure, but rather that they niftj 
grow so dull Qf«d insipid as to deter our unmarried men from all 
nuptial enterprises; and that thus, as in Greece and Rome, the 
honoured and honourable matron may be gradually superseded 
by f humbler virtues ’ (for so the historian speciously words it) and 
more inspiriting minds. There exists without doubt in this 
country a vast amount of domestic happiness, but in many- in¬ 
stances it is too completely latent to serve as an example. It 
would be well if our women could manage to increase the number 
not only of enviable*but of envied husbands. We give, then, our 
welcome to Mrs. Ellis’s books—and chiefly for this, that they seem 
in some measure fitted to chase that 4 unliveliness and natural 
slyth’ which made John Milton cry out for divorce in his aw- 
fullest tones of anguish. 

Mrs. Ellis carefully disclaims the idea of giving her sex the 
slightest assistance in any attempts to 4 manage ’ their lords. We 
are strongly propitiated by this declaration, as well as by the ready 
excuses so generouslv offered for most of our failings and sins— 
yet we freely confess that we look at works written by women 
upon the science of domestic government with a kind of good- 
humoured suspicion which we can neither repress, nor justify, nor 
indeed very clearly explain, unless by saying that they make us 
remember that treatise on horsemanship which the tailor detected 
as having decidedly come from the pen of r. chcsnut mare. This 
subject of 4 W°mau ’ is so splendid, so terrible, so enchanting, so 
vast—and, in short (to use the language of the polka dancers), so 
4 Catholic,' that perhaps no imaginable treatment of if would ever 
seem quite satisfactory. Sometimes, for whole pages together, we 
find so much virtue inculcated, that wc almost give ourselves credit 
for having perused some sermons, tiid long, by way of relief, to 
find our authoress stooping to practical views, and giving us n 
glimpse of the Utopian home which she strives to create by her 
counsels. We long, and not in vain—-for presently the descent 
takes place; but is effected by the writer with such admirable 
gravity of countenance, that the gravity of the reader * becomes 
impossible. Thus wc are told that, 4 in the character of a noble, 
enlightened, and truly good man, there ds a power and a sublimity 
so nearly approaching what we believe to be the nature and capa¬ 
city of angels, that as no feeling can exceed, so no language can 
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describe,’ <&c. ( Wives of England, p, 65) : but presently, and 
without at all quitting licr solemn, didactic style, the writer speaks 
of ‘ the complacency and satisfaction which most men evince on 
finding themselves placed at table before«a favourite dish.’ (Ib. 
p. 77.) In touches such as these there is something of a Cer¬ 
vantes-like humour, delightfully improved upon by drawing the 
elements of sublimity and bathos fuom the same person. Most 
pleasant it is to see the bright ‘ angel ’ fold up liisyjclestisil wings, 
lay a napkin under his chin, and sit ddwn Sarielio Panza con¬ 
fessed ! 

We agree with Mrs. Ellis upon the vast importance of conver¬ 
sational power in women. We agree with her also in thinking 
that iu England the art of ‘sweet talk’ is notjound in that per¬ 
fect state of which there is reason to suppose it capable. For 
improvement in this respect Mrs. Ellis has one or two plans. 
Her conviction appears to be that the science of conversation is no 
more impossible than that of botany, and Height therefore be fur¬ 
nished * to order,’ if proper directions were given to people en¬ 
gaged in teaching. It is characteristic of woman’s sanguine and 
somewhat arbitrary disposition to hope and believe that almost 
every object of human desire may be attained by a simple exer¬ 
cise of authority. Thus we hear so often that ‘ men should make 
a law ’ against so-and-so, without much regard to the practical 
difficulties impeding legislation. Mrs. Jameson, for instance, is 
absolutely solemn in her denunciation of the Parliament for its 
remissness in not providing against the evil of falling in love un¬ 
expectedly :— 

* Strange, and passing strange, that the relation between the sexes— 
the passion of love, in short—should not he taken into deeper considera¬ 
tion by our teachers and our legislators ! — people educate and legislate 
as if there were iiu such thing in the world, but ask the priest. .... 
Why should Love be treated less seriously than Death ? Death must 
come, and Love must com? ; but the state in which they find us ?— 
whether blinded, astonished, frightened, and ignorant; or, like reasonable 
creatures, fit to manage our own fetelings^’— Mrs. Jameson's Canada , 
vol. iii. pp. 12, 13. • •# 

The same generous blindness to difficulty which enables Mrs. 
Jameson to believe in the efficacy of a Falling-in-love-preparation 
Bill permits Mrs. Ellis to entertain a rather more reasonable 
hope—namely this, that the subtle craft of conversation may be 
brought to perfection by system; and she jeven ventures to lay 
down three/rules,’ as she calls them, for the attainment of the 
precious faculty. ‘Adaptation,’ she says, ‘may»be laid down as 
the primary rule—vivacity, or rather freshness, as the second— 
and the establishment of a fact, or the deduction of a moral, as 
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the third.’ ( Women of England, p. 150.) The importance of 
role the first is obviops and incontrovertible; but it is even per¬ 
haps more requisite to conceal, than to exercise, skill in this direc¬ 
tion ; for men (we mean men of any sense or modesty) are apt 
to recoil from a conversation which they perceive to be purposely 
adapted to their taster. The second of the recipes is surely 
rather a condition of success, than a rule for succeeding: it 
seems cruel to, tell a girl without a stirring spirit, and without 
originality of thought, that she should make it a rule to be 
vivacious and fresh in her conversation; we might as well advise 
a dwarf to be five feet eleven in height, or coolly request our 
dry Amontillado from Xeres to behave itself more like Cham¬ 
pagne. The third rule sounds so harshly as almost to dispel the 
idea of that delight which we seek in woman’s society; her con¬ 
verse, it seems, is to be driving towards ‘ the establishment of a 
fact or the deduction of a moral.’ Statistics and ethics! Are 
these to be our portions in the drawing-room ? For ‘ facts,’ we 
need scarcely say, we retain an unfeigned respect, and have always 
rejoiced that they were not entirely exterminated by Canning’s 
terrible, sarcasm; but we think that the faculty of the woman’s 
mind consists rather in refracting, than in reflecting the truth— 
and that one of her most fascinating powers is that of subduing 
mere facts by feelings, and putting the hard realities and formal 
rules of life in a charmingly wrong point of view. This very 
enunciation of the three • rules ’ is an illustration of the power we 
speak of; for as a guide to colloquial perfection it is thoroughly 
inefficient; and yet if it had been thrown out in actual conver¬ 
sation, it would have been lively, amusing, and suggestive of 
pleasant replies. Precisely the same observation applies to the 
suggestions for teaching the art of talking in schools for young 
women :— • 

‘ Each girl, for instance, might be appointed, for a day or a week, 
the converser with, or entertainer of, one of her fellow-students, taking 
ail in rotation; so that in their hours of leisure it should be her busi¬ 
ness to devote herself to her companion, as it is that of a host to a 
guest. A report should then be given iit at the expiration of the day 
or week, by the girl whose part it was to be conversed with; aud by 
encouraging her to state whether she has been annoyed or interested, 
wearied or amused, in the presence of her companion—who should 
in her turn have the liberty of commending or complaining of her, 
as an attentive or inattentive listener—a good or bad responder—such 
habits of candour and Sincerity would be cultivated as are of essential 
service in the formation of the moral character.’— Women of England , 
p. 151. 1 

This too, we say, is an example of sprightly conversation, rather 
$ian a plan for attaining it. We can scarcely believe that the 
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scheme will ever be really followed in schools ; but if it had been 
half-gravely thrown out in society, and before an appreciative 
audience, it might have led to mirth and clashing of wit. 

If we were somewhat alarmed by that third ‘ rule,’ establishing 
that women’s conversation is all to end either in a ‘ fact ’ or a 
‘moral,’ we are relieved of our anxiety ujfbn the first score by re¬ 
collecting what it is that women ine^n by a ‘ fact.’ It is nothing 
very stubborn after all. Thus Mrs. Ellis, adopting the form of 
words appropriate to the establishment* of a fact, gravely tells 
us that 

• 

* England, as a nation, has little to boast of beyond her intellectual and 
her moral power. It is in this that her superiority is felt and acknow¬ 
ledged by the world; and in this it might almost be allowed her to in¬ 
dulge a sort of honest pride. 5 —• Wives of England^ p. 208. 

Now, here is a sentence written without the wish to deceive 
one single human being, and yet completely untrue. England— 
respectable in chemistry and most of the ‘ ( ologies 5 —good enough 
at her books—passable in morals, is illustrious by force of her 
arms. When we allow our national vanity a moment’s compla¬ 
cency we do not reallyand truly plume ourselves upon our science, 
our literature, or our continence; but we do take pride for this, 
that the prowess of our warriors has won for England her glory 
and her strength: when we grow boastful in our hearts, we 
do not run about blushing with the cgnscious pride of having 
for our fellow-countryman a Rev. Mr. Close, or a Dr. Dionysius 
Lardner, but rather wc bend our minds back to the moment 
when Nelson stood joyous to see ‘ how that fine fellow Collingwood 
takes his ship into action,’ or to that eight o’clock on the well- 
spent Sunday evening, when the Duke galloped down to Adam’s 
brigade, and bid Sir John C<)1 borne ‘ go on. 5 To say, then, that 
we have ‘little to boast of’ beyond our intellectual and moral ex¬ 
cellence is not establishing a fact, but singing a canticle; and the 
truth is, that a really amiable woman will seldom distinguish be¬ 
tween those two operations. Her love of goodness is so strong that 
she has not patience to speak her wishes in the optative mood, but 
at once affirms that which**she desires to be true, and hence 
come all those phrases in which we are told that ‘true glory 
consists’—in geology, galvanism, hydrostatics, inoculation, Sunday- 
schools, lying-in hospitals, mesmerism, conversion of Jew’s, and a 
hundred other pursuits,—more meritorious, no doubt, than w'arfare, 
but totally disconnected from all ideas of glory. This habitual 
abuse of language from good motives—this continual repetition 
of amiable untruisms—ttfnds wofully to flatten the conversation 
of women. They so lower the standard of their verbal currency, 
that words — our own racy English words — quite lose their 
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poignancy and strength. What a zest is given to society by 
almost any woman wjio has the courage to talk with a close verbal 
adherence to her real meaning! Mere literal truth, spoken out 
from gentle lips, outshines wit. 

And even by the threat of deducing a moral we find we have 
been f more frightened* than hurt.’ A woman’s * moral ’ is not a 
very hard morsel. To assure mankind in this respect we will 
turn at once to Mrs. Jameson’s graceful page, and take from her, 
almost at random, a couple of moral reflections : the mention of 
‘ Lady Wortley Montagu ’ (sic) is in reference to her having intro¬ 
duced the practice of inoculation :— 

‘ There stands, in a conspicuous part of this great city, a certain 
monumeut, erected, it is said, at the cost of the ladies of Britain; but 
in a spirit and taste which, I trust, are not those of my countrywomen 
at large. Is this our patriotism ? We may applaud the brave, who go 
forth to battle to defrtid us, and preserve inviolate the sanctity of our 
hearths and homes; but does it become us to lend out voice to exult 
in victory, always bought at the expense of suffering, and aggravate the 
din and the clamour of war—we who ought to be the peace-makers of 
the world, and plead for man against his own fierce passions ? A huge 
brazen' Image stands up, an impudent (false) witness of our martial 
enthusiasm ; hut who amongst us has thought of raising a public statue 
to Lady Wortley Montagu?’— Romance of Biography , vol. ii. pp. 
288,289. 

And again:— 

* What a new interest and charm will be given to many of Moore’s 
beautiful songs when we are allowed to trace the feelings that inspired 
them, whether derived from some immediate and present impression, or 
from remembered emotions,—that sometimes swell in the breast, like 
the heating of the waves when the winds are still! ’— Ih. p. 356. 

These passages show that from almost all materials, however 
they may be apparently barren of wholesome fruits,—that even, 
in short, from the legend of St. Sendhus, or from our brazen 
Achilles of Hyde Park Corner, the truly right-minded woman 
may manage to draw forth a moial; we quote them, however, in 
order to lull the alarm-occasioned Ify Mrs. Ellis’s proposal for 
* deducing a moral * in ordinary society: it is irksome to meet with 
instruction just when we expect entertainment, but moral reflec¬ 
tions of this description will never damp the liveliness of a dinner- 
table. We feel sure that, even in moments intended for mere 
relaxation, we could cheerfully listen to innocent ethics like these 
without the annoyance of feeling that, at times set apart for 
amusement, we ,were being made wiser*or better. In saying this 
we are far from intending blame. Mrs. Jameson’s ability as a 
writer is unquestionable. She is fond of propounding odd views 
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upon all kinds of subjects, but this perpetual oppugnancy is de¬ 
lightfully contrasted by the elegance of he# style—an elegance 
not resulting from mere fastidiousness in the avoidance of faults, 
but from the vigour of the writer’s mind, nnd her strong poetic 
feeling. Her pages moreover are rich with the fruits of good 
reading, and although the subjects which she chooses are often 
such as might easily draw her on to the utterance of many inani¬ 
ties, she guards herself so effectually against this worst of literary 
sins as to be never at all insipid. 

It is not to be doubted, we fear, that the conversational 
power, as well as the graceful craft oC letter-writing, for which 
the last century was famous, has waned. We believe that this 
result is partly attributable to the daily, nay almost hourly press 
which, in great measure, supersedes the tongue of the talker, and 
the pen of the ready writer. Its effect uponsociety, in this re¬ 
spect, is analogous to that of our stupendous machinery upon 
individual industry. A hundred years ago the poor English 
matron could sit at her spinning-wheel, with the prospect of a 
certain, though humble reward. Time passed ; men had made 
their iron-limbed Frankenstein—had given him steam for the 
breath of his life,—and soon he stood up against his makers—a 
terrible rival—a giant asking for work. He works well, and will 
earn his hire; but work he must have—more work than women 
could do by their ten hundred thousand fire-sides. The spinner 
loses her distaff; they say, to console her, how cheap she can buy 
cotton stuffs, but her small occupation is gone. And so the /unc¬ 
tions of talking and letter-writing are usurped by the press. All 
learnable facts not absolutely trivial or personal, and all meet 
reasonings upon them, are seized and gathered together wtf know 
not how, or by whom,* in the dead of the night, and before the 
slow morning of winter can fairly dawn they are scattered abroad 
like the light, and given # to all mankind. For conversational 
purposes it is in vain that the most happy events—in vain that 
the greatest disasters befall us. Our congratulations and condo¬ 
lences are no longer spoken from the lips, but thrown into type. 
'Mr. Lumley (notwithstanding his generally brilliant management 
of the Opera) may have forgotten to engage Tamburini or the 
Emperor of Russia; if this neglect has occurred, or if Grisi has 
lost a note, or gained a stone—if, as happened last year, a great 
convulsion takes place in the pasteboard heavens, destroying the 
new moon, and preventing the * shadow dance,’*—we give no tongue 
to our sorrow—to our deep seme of injury—to our just indigna¬ 
tion, because we rest secure that these distressing emotions will 
be gravely expressed by newspaper writers in all fitting tones of 
angnish and solemn remonstrance. Thus the range of conversation 
• generally 
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generally has been sadly contracted ; and the field remaining open 
to women has been still further circumscribed by the wanton and 
not very brilliant ridicule which men are accustomed to throw 
upon the learning of the quicker sex. The women, in truth, have 
been fairly laughed out of their wits. Afraid to glance at science 
lest they should be thought romantic—afraid to know who are 
the cabinet ministers lest they be deemed ttx> learned—afraid to 
steep their sw.eet souls in poetry lest they be seized and crushed 
as notorious mathematicians (their mothers have told them how 
poor Lady Byron suffered !)—they have gradually receded from 
all the best topics of conversation,—except, indeed, the highest 
and most difficult of all—wc mean the grand subject called 
‘ Nothing.’ None but the very first class of talkers are compe¬ 
tent to touch this subtle topic with brilliancy and effect, and yet 
how many will boldly attempt it without one particle of the wit 
or inventive power that can enable them to trifle successfully! 
It is this error, perhaps, which more often than any other renders 
society irksome. The true cause of the weariness felt is kept 
back. Neither men nor women much like to allow that they 
feel the. stress upon their imagination occasioned by the avoidance 
of serious topics, yet feel it they do; and, in most instances, the 
pain of making an effort must be accompanied by the annoyance 
of failure. Men, however, will never confess this; to do so 
would be to admit that a strong demand upon their fancy and 
imagination is painful, and, in order to show that the reverse of 
this is true, they often affect to dislike information in women. 
The women, unfortunately in too many instances, have taken 
men at their word, and have determined that, happen what may, 
they vfill take care not to be cloveif. The energy of a woman’s 
determination is a powerful impulse, and when she has once 
firmly resolved to cultivate her capacity for silliness with steadi¬ 
ness and attention, the ultimate failure of her endeavours is 
scarcely possible. 

The less women are confident in their fancy and inventive 
power, the more, we think, they should rely upon the boundless 
resources with which the literature of their country as well as their 
own powers of observation, if strongly and carefully exerted, may 
easily supply them. A woman without the slightest pretension 
to superior ability, if she would go into society with the firm 
resolve to seek for topics of interest, mark well the scenes that 
daily pass before her eyes, make herself mistress of a’few well- 
chosen books, and W'ield the knowledge thus gained with feminine 
tact and delicaey, might render herself a delightful companion to 
men, and especially to those who during nine-tenths of their 
wakeful hours have troubles and toils to encounter. 


And- 
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And now, whilst adverting to the conversational resources af¬ 
forded by literature, we will speak of a practice by which, as wc 
think, the invigorating power of books is sadly paralysed. The 
press has a constant issue of journals containing in many instances 
well-written but short critiques, interspersed with copious extracts. 
To thousands of people these papers suffice; they go on tasting 
the cream that is skimmed for them, and never once look upon 
the f honest face 1 of a book ; the number of works of which they 
|hus learn the titles with a more or less* indistinct guess at their 
general contents is of course immense; but the healthful labour of 
mastering a single book, and forming a judgment of its merits, is 
wholly foregone. And with what result?—with what result, wc 
mean, upon the life and spirit of society ? In all the wide range 
from which the gifted woman can still choose topics of conversa¬ 
tion with one of the other sex, there is none perhaps upon the 
whole so safe and so genial as that of the book which both have 
just read with interest; and even if the judgments formed have 
been different, how wholesome and invigorating, how good for the 
taste and the judgment, how stimulative of the intellect, how 
favourable for the love of fairness and fair play, is the gentle strife 
thus provoked! And now hear the vapid exchange of phrases 
that too often forms the substance of literary colloquy:—‘ Have 
you read such a book?’—‘ No, I Ve.not, but I’ve seen some 
extracts—I thought them rather pretty, and the newspapers speak 
very well of it—at least 1 ’m certain that they have been speaking 
well of some book—and I think that the work you mention must be 
the one that I mean—is not there something in it about a steeple¬ 
chase in August?’ Now compare such a person's mind—in re¬ 
ference merely to conversational aptitude—with that of ajspirited 
woman who is warm .with thlb love, or bright with the scorn of a 
volume newly read. The knowledge—the mental ownership (if 
so we may phrase our meaning)—of a single genuine book freshly 
cast from a human miritl is worth all the sweets that bees can 
gather together from out of a thousand flowers. We may keep 
our wits upon sugar-plums until they are well nigh starved. 

The practical inefficiency of these books by women on women 
results, as we think, from their meek and generous fault of laying 
on ‘ tender shoulders’ too heavy a load of duties. When we read 
of so much bitter toil long-enduring and never repaid—so much 
of heavenly patience, and sweet resignation, we are truly rejoiced 
to look *up from the piteous page, and gladly remind ourselves 
that after all this is only a piece of advice, and that there never 
has really been seen so onuch of suffering virtue. Now all this 
exhortation to perfect goodness, is it not rather the work of your 
Dean of St. Joseph’s, or your Canon of All Saints, than of the 
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gentle prccheuse who would give homely practical counsel to her 
lovely sisters ? The feverend or very reverend dignitary, whether 
arrayed in black gown, in surplice, or in cope and alb, is set high 
above us; he cannot, he dares not compound with the spirit of 
evil, but, speaking the word that is given him, and with little of 
trust in his own unaided exertions, he must still persevere to the 
end, and never an instant remit liis sublimely difficult task of 
teaching perfection to mortals. We know how heart-weary and 
sad the purest df prebendaries will sometimes become when they, 
think of the good they preach, and yet see how evil grows round 
them. But a matron advising pretty girls or brides respecting this 
world below is not at all bound to take such a lofty position, and 
* we believe that her influence for good might be increased a thou¬ 
sand-fold if she would abandon that habit of being eternally 
hierophantie. The distinction between disgraceful sins and venial 
errors should be kepi so strongly in view as that the language of 
uncompromising denunciation which is properly levelled against 
the former shall not lose its wholesome force by being applied to 
the latter. If we really wish to do good, we must bear with the 
honest faults of woman’s nature, and not be always threatening 
them with complete extirpation. Take for instance the sin of 
vanity: you may rail against it by treatise and tract, you never 
will hoot it away. But think well of this; that a well-regulated 
foible is nearly as good as a virtue, and even perhaps more 
attractive. And such a foible is vanity, which really requires 
light and gentle guidance rather than perverse frustration ; it is a 
fault that corrects itself, for vanity shrinks from every violation of 
taste, and taste is shocked by every kind of excess or unfitness. 

1 f we tgll a young beauty not to be vain, she will put us on the 
shelf with the rest of her good books, and tell us to come again 
on Sunday. But if we implore her not to be vain of tlic wrong 
colours—convince her of the triumphs attainable by the ‘sim¬ 
plicity hypocrite’ of a quiet toilet—persuade her that a ruined 
husband is sure to go out of fashion—we may so direct her foible 
that it shall become the very zest and charm of her character, as 
in that sweet sketch of the poet— ,« 

1 Ah! she once had a village fame; 

Listened to love on the moonlit heather; 

Had gentleness, vanity , maiden shame.’ 

—English Songs, by Barry Cornwall, p. 8. 

We point to this as only one example of the labour which may be 
lost, and the actual benefits which may be sacrificed, by over¬ 
straining our requirements. We are wade up of foibles and 
faults, and to destroy all these one after the other is to extinguish 
sweet human nature—to efface us from out of the earth. We 
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cannot be really improved by advice which requires us to lose our 
identity. , 

But, after all, the defects which we impute to these books are 
of a kind which impair their efficacy, but cannot render them 
hurtful. They will all do some good, and our graceless com¬ 
plaint is this—that they will not do more. They are written in 
the kind, generous, and noble spirit of the English gentlewoman. 
They contain no pernicious advice. 'Their tendencies are all in 
t]ie right direction; they persuade the ‘wives of England, re¬ 
mitting public: duties, to come and adorn their own homes ; and 
if by force of such counsels one single fireside shall be made 
more bright and happy—nay, if one $oor piece of embroidery 
shall be worked for the deserving husband instead of the popular 
preacher, they will not have been given in vain. 

We have spoken of one or two womanly errors, and tried to 
screen their more innocent foibles from a too-determined attack. 
Upon so vast a field as that of the faults by which men endanger 
or mar altogether the happiness of the wedded state we cannot 
pretend to enter, but there is a failing more peculiarly charac¬ 
teristic of our own countrymen which occurs to us at this moment 
as deserving of mark. French women are accustomed to charge 
the Englishman with a want of candour in his relations towards 
the sex. This complaint is the more striking, since it seems at first 
sight to impugn the character for truth and straightforwardness 
which the Anglo-Saxons have usually enjoyed, and have fairly, we 
think, deserved. It would seem that the reserve and pride of the 
Englishman’s character are so strong a counterpoise to his love of 
truth, that he will rarely exercise this latter virtue to the extent of 
disdaining concealment. The Frenchwoman is permitted free 
access to the very heart of sfhy among her own countrymen by 
whom she is really beloved : she knows all his foibles, as well as 
the exact amount of his income; this last she divides by twelve, 
and so concludes exactly how much her adorer should spend in 
each month ; what horses, and carriages, and opera-boxes they 
ought to have; or (in humble* life) how many francs can be 
spared for their Sunday excursions. She becomes the accom¬ 
plice of all his little plans and contrivances, and even of his 
crimes. Such full community of feeling as this is rarely enjoyed 
by the Englishwoman. Now when we think for a moment of the 
vast amount of pleasure which men and women might have in 
taking ffee counsel together, we cannot avojd believing that both 
of the sexes are losers by all this stately reserve. But it is the 
woman that suffers most hardly ; she is so constituted as to derive 
one of the sweetest of all her pleasures from the mere knowledge 
or belief that man reposes trust in her. This is not a mere 
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drawing-room taste, but common to all the sex. The hundred 
daily advertisements jof women seeking to earn homes by tlieir in¬ 
dustry almost always express their anxious wishes to enjoy, how¬ 
ever humbly, the confidence of their employers; and when a mer¬ 
chant of London, some four or five years ago, advertised in the 
Times for a ‘ confidential person ’ to take care of his rooms, 
without the usual precaution of forbidding personal application, 
the narrow streets near the'Bank were rendered absolutely im¬ 
passable for several hours by swarms of f trustworthy widows* 1 
So strongly in female bosoms is planted that fond desire to be 
trusted by man ! And well, we believe, would man be repaid if 
he answered this yearnifig with more of habitual candour and 
frankness towards woman. lie may do so without much fear of 
her thwarting his views. The true woman will set up no abstract 
subtilties against the strong current of her personal feelings. She 
never yet fell into the heresy exploded by Canning’s scornful wit, 
of ‘ preferring measures to men. 1 When Mrs. Jameson (who is 
to be usually understood as speaking in the name of the sex) 
compares the royal patroness of Rizzio with England’s vestal 
queen, how finely she shows her knowledge of the female heart— 
howr pleasant is the candour with which she exclaims, ‘ take the 
two queens as women merely, and with a reference to apparent 
circumstanc es, I would rather have been Mary than Elizabeth!’— 
Romance of Biography, vol. i., p. *275. 

We hope—nay, we proudly believe—that tlie honourable free¬ 
dom of our women may long be made to rest on those only founda¬ 
tions which can keep it secure against change—the purity, the 
harmony, the genial brightness of our English homes; and in 
order to this good end, we will humbly venture to utter these few 
short counsels for the propitiation*of the,stern Viriplaca, that 
deafest of Roman deities. Our hints are of course mere addenda 
to the magnificent catalogue of virtues which Mrs. Ellis incul¬ 
cates, but the first that we have to offer is one which derives 
some base importance from the fact of its being accompanied 
by a treacherous disclosure. We are betraying the secret weak¬ 
ness of our sex, but the truth must,We told, and the truth is no 
less than this — that man too is vain !—vain even of personal 
looks! It is only by a greater command over his feelings, 
and by superior powers of dissimulation, that he has been able 
to pass himself off as a less vain creature than woman. In un¬ 
sophisticated society the transcendent vanity of the male never 
fails to show itself openly. We see this in savage life, but we 
see it too in the more mature stages o£ civilization. When the 
Europeans first Visited Patan, they found the men so conceited as 
to go about veiled and carefully wadded, in order to protect them¬ 
selves. 
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selves, as they pretended, against the violence of woman’s affec¬ 
tions. The Englishman, of course, does npt carry his foible so 
far—indeed he usually prides himself less on the beauty of his 
form than on a distinguished air, which he Jiopes shall make itself 
felt in spite of a homely outside. When vanity of this peculiar 
phase exists, it will be sometimes so intense in character as to have 
the force of an imperious passion ^ rather than of a mere foible. 
There is many a man who goes about London well born, rather 
chort, plain-looking, and so ill and so*oddly dfessed, that you 
would suppose # him to take a sort of pride in being an f unstamped’ 
gentleman; yet this is not so—the whole delight of bis life is in 
being enabled to fancy that the husk, hgwever rough, must never¬ 
theless allow his good blood to show itself. Deprive him of this * 
fond belief, and you dry up the small but precious source of his 
every-day happiness. It is easy to see the vast importance of a 
wife’s being acquainted with any such weakness as this, and of her 
treating it humanely and skilfully; yet the woman must never 
turn flatterer—must beware lest borne dbgenerate into a mere 
palace. She must rarely venture to praise upon her own responsi¬ 
bility, but she may treasure up the kind sayings of others, and 
gently repeat them at happy and chosen moments; and then, if 
she loves her lord, and knows him, as it were, by heart, it will 
delight her to watch the pretended sullenness and the real ex¬ 
ultation with which he will receive the halm. By this, and by a 
thousand other tender contrivances—as, lor instance, by merely 
touching the favourite subject, without the smallest deviation from 
truth, or the spirit of truth—for a lying wife would indeed make 
a home accursed—she may so order it that, of all her husband’s 
domestic evenings, at least one-half shall be made happy by an 
opportunity of indulging thl sense of gratified vanity. But the 
power of giving this exquisite pleasure is destroyed by the in¬ 
temperate use of it. A husband returning to his domestic hearth 
should always feel that ^here is a probability—should never feel 
that there is a certainty—of having his complacency gratified. 
We think that, speaking gener&lly, the chance of his finding this 
solace on any particular evening should be about three to two in 
his favour; but in the event of illness or severe disappointments, 
the patient’s allowance should be increased. In case of his mis¬ 
conduct, it ought to be diminished, or even discontinued for short 
periods, but not of course for such a length of time as to freeze 
and sn&p the affections. . 

This advice too we offer: that the wife, and especially the bride, 
despise not the opinion of her husband’s unwedded friends. These 
men, or at all events some of them, will justly enjoy the reputa¬ 
tion of having critical skill in the appreciation of beautv, and even 
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of feminine virtue, ‘ by reason,’ says Milton, 'of their bold accus¬ 
toming, and because <heir wild affections, unsettling at will, have 
been as so many divorces to teach them experience .’—Doctrine of 
Divorce , cap. 3. Among these, perhaps, there may be one 
whose words have become aFmost oracular, either from a natural 
ascendancy of character, or by that habitual economy of praise 
and blame which renders the one so precious and the other so 
sharp to taste. Now when a man marries, he probably does so 
in obedience to his own strong will, and without much regarding 
the views of other people; but ho has no sooner returned from 
his wedding-tour than his feeling in this respect is somewhat 
changed, and he then begins to think of public opinion, and to 
look round anxiously and dubiously in order to see how the grand 
event of his life is regarded in the circle of his friends. And now 
the ‘great judge’ will see his comrade’s ‘choice,’ and quietly 
form his opinion. Me sees, is kind and courteous, but does not 
pronounce. He may cither confirm the marriage by some pithy 
phrase of true gratulation, or else he may begin to call the bride¬ 
groom ‘poor So-and-so,' and look on liis face condolingly. It is 
woe for the poor lady if she fails to gain over this terrible arbiter. 

And mark again this (we glanced at the subject before): a hus¬ 
band must not he kept upon household and family topics—that vile 
prison diet on which so many affections have been cruelly starved. 
From the world of science or from the world of letters, or, be9t of 
all, from the outer and palpable world, where men and women live, 
and talk, and act, doing evil and doing good, the wife must be ever 
importing fresh treasures to make her home-fire burn brightly. 
If this be neglected, ‘there must come’—(it is once more Milton 
who speaks)—‘ that unspeakable weariness and despair of all 
sociable delight which turn the ble’ssed ordinance of God into 
a “ sore evil under the sun,” or at least to a familiar mischief—a 
drooping and disconsolate household—captivity without refuge or 
redemption.’ * 

The world must go on its own way : for,all we can say against 
it, radiant beauty, though it beams over the organization of a 
doll, will have its hour of empire—the most torpid heiress will 
easily get herself married; but the wife whose sweet nature 
can kindle worthy delights is she that brings to her hearth a 
joyous, ardent, and hopeful spirit, and that subtle power whose 
sources w T e hardly can trace, but which yet so irradiates a home 
that all who come near are filled and inspired by the deep sense 
of womanly presence. We best learn the unsuspected might 
of a being like this when we try the weight of that sadness that 
hangs like lead upon the room, the gallery, the stairs, where 
once her footstep sounded, and now is heard no more. It is not 

less 
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less the energy than the grace and gentleness of this character 
that works the enchantment. Books can instruct, and books can 
amuse, and books can exalt and purify; beauty of face and beauty 
of form will come with bought pictures aijd statues, and for the 
government of a household hired menials will suffice; but fond¬ 
ness and hate, daring hope, lively fear, the lust for glory, and the 
scorn of base deeds, sweet charity, faithfulness, pride, and, chief 
over all, the impetuous will, lending might and power to feeling— 
these are the rib of the man, and from /these, deep veiled in the 
mystery of her very loveliness, his true companion sprang. A 
being thus ardent will often go wrong in her strenuous course—- 
will often alarm—sometimes provoke-Vwill now and then work 
mischief, and even perhaps grievous harm, hut she will be our 
own Eve after all—the sweet-speaking tempter whom Heaven 
created to be the joy and the trouble of this ‘pleasing anxious’ 
existence—to shame us away from the hiding-places of a slothful 
neutrality, and lead us abroad in the world, men militant here on 
earth, enduring quiet, content with strife, and looking for peace 
hereafter. 


Art. VI. — 1 . Report front liar Majesty's Commissioners for In¬ 
quiring into the Administration and Practical Operation of the 
Poor Laws in Scotland. ] 844. 

2. Remarks on the Evidence taken before the Poor Inquiry Com¬ 
mission for Scotland. By W. P. Alison, M.T). 1844. 

3. On the Contagious Fever of 1843 in connexion with Destitution. 
By W. P. Alison, M.D. Edinburgh, 1844. 

4. The Poor in Scotland, compiled from the Evidence taken, before 
the Scotch Poor Law Commission. By Philip Pusey, Esq., 
M.P. 1844. 


r PHE present age exhibits fin its surface no want of sympathy 
with the poor. The press teems with appeals to the cha¬ 
ritable feelings of the public, and corresponding proofs of tlicir 
success. New institutions for the relief of misery in some of its 
varied shapes, in addition to all the multiplied establishments 
already in existence, are daily proposed at public meetings, and 
set on foot by the co-operation of munificent individuals. To 
judge from the journals which record our sayings and doings, we 
seem to be the most charitable people under the sun. And 
yet no sooner is one blot upon our character for philanthropy 
removed than a new one is discovered. It is found that there 
exist still other forms or masses of human wretchedness hitherto 
disregarded, though lying close under our eyes, and equally re¬ 
quiring our active sympathies for their assuagement. 

It 
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It is not, in fact, the sentiment of benevolence that is wanting 
anywhere among u*; but rather the faculty of discriminating 
between real and false claims upon our humanity—of discerning 
with accuracy the mot^e and form in which charity can best exert 
itself to lessen the amount of human suffering. A vast stock of 
kindly feeling wastes itself continually in misdirected alms to 
idle vagrants and begging impostors—still more, perhaps, in sen¬ 
timental indignation against poor law commissioners and work- 
houses—which, properly., directed, might supply all that is really 
wanting in the necessarily limited legal provision for the poor. 
Exclamations arc often vented against the severity of the New 
Poor Law, after the perusal of some tale of woe dressed up for 
effect by a newspaper editor or correspondent, when a very little 
judicious exertion of an active character might enable the indig¬ 
nant philanthropist to discover and relieve an amount of real 
suffering—almost at his elbow—exceeding that which so excites his 
sympathy when recorded in type. It is easy to draw the strings 
of a full purse in behalf either of a charitable institution, or an 
importunate beggar; but it is a harder effort personally to watch 
the working of an institution—to look to the selection and treat¬ 
ment of its cases—to visit the hospital, the workhouse, the asylum, 
the gaol—carefully examine their management, and urge the 
correction of their abuses—to supplement the deficiencies of the 
Poor Law by seeking out such paupers as are too timid or too 
helpless to apply to the Board, and mark that difference which 
private charity ought to maintain between the claims of the 
virtuous and the profligate pauper, but which it is beyond the 
province of a public provision for the relief of destitution as such 
properly to notice. 

We believe the Amended English Poor Law to w r ork well for 
all classes, byt especially for the poor themselves, when well ad¬ 
ministered by its officials. And by this term we do not mean the 
much-abused ‘ Somerset House Tnumeratebut the guardians 
and their paid subordinates, the relieving officers. Workhouse 
governors, and medical officers. If these neglect their duties or 
fulfil them in a harsh or grudging manner, no doubt the results 
will often be lamentable. But all systems must be administered 
through agents liable to error. Nor do we know where more 
trustworthy agents could be sought for such offices than among 
the class of persons now entrusted with them. And if errors and 
abuses do nevertheless prevail, or are anticipated, what is the 
natural check that should correct or prevent them ? What but 
the active and vigilant supervision of*-all the respectable and 
benevolent persons resident in the neighbourhood ? If, instead 
of sitting in their arm-chairs, and idly bewailing exaggerated 
cases of hardship which they read of as occurring under ' the 
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N ow Poor Law/ or writing letters themselves to the newspapers, 
stigmatizing workhouses as prisons, and the Commissioners as 
tyrants, those who feel (as who can avoid feeling?) a deep interest 
in the conduct of the Poor Law authorities, were actively to 
watch the details of that conduct id their own neighbourhood, 
frequently visit the workhouse of their own Union, question its 
inmates, recording their observations in the book always kept for 
this purpose in every workhouse;—if they would pursue the same 
course of careful investigation with respect to thfl out-door pau¬ 
pers ; and, when they find anything amiss, talk the matter over 
with the guardian of their parish and the relieving officer—or, 
if need be, address the Board itself;—if#this be done, not by fits 
and starts, nor in a captious, prying, fault-finding spirit, bufr. 
constantly, systematically, calmlv, and courteously, there need be 
little fear but that the system will be worked with due regard to 
the rights of the poor and the principles iff humanity. As a 
last resource the Central Commission ipay be appealed to 
against the neglect or misconduct of local authorities. But if, 
on the contrary, the clergyman and other benevolent inhabitants 
of the parish think that, not being guardians, they have nothing 
to do with the poor law, and eschew all active superintendence 
of its operation, leaving everything to the official parties directly 
entrusted w r ith the administration of the law—if, still worse 
(as in some instances known to us), even the official guardians, 
the magistracy of the district, stand aloof from the Board, and 
refuse to act. because perhaps on one or two occasions they may 
have found themselves outvoted by a majority of guardians of an 
inferior class in society—then, indeed, may abuses creep in and 
by degrees extensively prevail—then may the new system become 
as liable to censure, and as faulty, though the errors may be of 
a different, perhaps an opposite character, as that # which it su¬ 
perseded. 

The outcry of the Anfi-Poor Law press against ‘ workhouses’ 
would lead a man who reads nothing but his newspaper to 
believe that little or no relief* is afforded to the poor in any 
other shape—whereas, the? «Parliamentary Returns continue to 
show, as they have for years past, the proportion of paupers 
throughout the kingdom relieved by allowances out of the house 
to those relieved in it, to be as six to one! And while the one- 
seventh domiciled in the house are provided with ample food of a 
quality superior to that usually consumed, by the independent 
agricultural labourer—with excellent beds, clean good clothing, 
comfortable rooms—nurses, if sick, and constant .medical attend¬ 
ance, as well as religious instruction and assistance j—the other 
six-sevenths who are relieved at their own homes, if their allow¬ 
ances appear scantv to those who are not accustomed to ' make a 

little,’ 
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little,’ as the phrase is, ‘ go a great way,’ yet prefer those allow* 
ances, such as thej» are, to the more costly comforts we have 
named above provided in the workhorse, since they are never, we 
believe, refused admittance there if™ they desire it; and may 
therefore fairly be supposed in no danger of starvation. The 
usual allowance for outdoor paupers in the Unions of the South 
of England we believe to be at the rate of from 2s. to 3s. per 
week for adults, and from 1 s. to 1 s. 6d. for children, according to 
the price of brfcad. Ayd, small as these sums must appear to 
our readers, we knmo many who contrive to maintain themselves 
in health, and preserve a very decent appearance, even though 
house-rent has to be paifl out of it, as well as food, clothing, and 
fuel. How this is done, is indeed a problem which we have 
often’tried, but in vain, to solve.* Still the fact is visible in 
thousands of instances, and undeniable. It must be remembered 
also that the independent labourer, himself paying rates, has fully 
as hard a- struggle to maintain himself and his family on the 
scanty earnings of his labour. And while this is so—would it 
were otherwise!—it would be unjust and unwise to raise the con- 
• dition of the pauper above his. 

On the whole, therefore, we see no reason to be dissatisfied 
with the present operation of the English Poor Law. In Ireland 
the new law is scarcely as yet so fully in work as to justify an 
opinion upon its sufficiency for the end in view. 

The deficiency of the public provision made through the greater 
part of Scotland for the relief of the poor, had long been regretted 
by many ; but it was not until the more crying evil of the total 
absence of any care whatever for the poor of Ireland had been 
mitigated by the passing of the Irish Poor Law of 1837, that 
combined apd systematic efforts weft commenced in Scotland for 
the purpose^ of awakening the attention of Government and the 
Legislature to' the almost equally fearful and increasing destitu¬ 
tion of that country. • 

Among the* foremost of those benevolent, persons who have 
exerted themselves to procure* this result is the well-known 
Dr. Alison of Edinburgh, who hasjteen indefatigable in urging 
the necessity of legislative interference for the purpose of freeing 
his country from the disgrace of starving her poor while her laws 
affect to provide relief to them, as well as from the long train of 
worse evils which everywhere inevitably follow the neglect of 
this paramount social duty—namely, mendicancy, crime*, disease, 
and mortality, extending to an amount far beyond the limits within 

* The truth is, that suppose the allowances to be double what they are, a gentleman 
or lady, who should sit down to calculate necessaries and prices, would be about as 
much at a lots to account for the existence of a poor family peing maintained on such 
allowances! 
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which they might be confined under a judicious system for the 
relief of destitution. Mainly through his exertions, and the im¬ 
pression made by his publications, a society was formed in Edin¬ 
burgh in 1840, styled ‘ The Association for obtaining an Official 
Inquiry into the Pauperism of Scotland/ 6y which several sue** 
cessive reports were drawn up and circulated. At the same time 
numerous petitibns wer& likewise presented to Parliament, and 
memorials to the Secretary of State tvere agreed to by nearly all 
the municipal councils, of the Scotch bcyrglis. Foremost among 
tfiese bodies the magistrates and council of Edinburgh appointed 
a Committee of their number,* with the Lord Provost at its head, 

‘ to consider the best mode of conducing an inquiry into the 
condition of the destitute poor of Scotland/ The Report of this*, 
Committee stated, as the result of their inquiry among the 
managers of the Royal Infirmary, Fever Hospitals, and Houses 
of Refuge, as well as numerous clergymen, missionaries, lay 
visitors, and other persons conversant, with t|ie state of the poor— 

1st. That there exists extreme and extensive destitution in the 
large towns of Scotland, particularly Edinburgh and Glasgow; 
and that the parochial assistance and voluntary aider given to the ■ 
destitute poor are totally inadequate to supply them with a suffi¬ 
ciency of wholesome food, lodging, and clothing. 

2nd. That one of the effects of this extreme and extensive 
destitution is. to render these cities peculiarly liable to those 
attacks of contagious fever by which they have often suffered 
grievously for many years past; thus aggravating in turn the evil 
by throwing many helpless widows and orphans upon the public 
charities. It was observed in the Royal Infirmary Report (1838) 

‘ that the increase of fever in Edinburgh indicates a gradual dete¬ 
rioration of the poor in this city, which ought to fix the attention 
of all ranks of the communityand Dr„ Perry, softer describing 
the miserable poor of Glasgow, adds, * This state of blatters will 
not stand stjll, but will soen lead to the most serious results. 1 

3rd. That the undue pressure of the poor upon the great towns 
of Scotland is largely caiised by the inadequacy of thejeliei’ granted 
.in many [of the rural] part*of Scotland. 

Thecoinmittee followed up this expression of their opinions by 
a strong recommendation that the proposed Government Inquiry 
into the Condition of the Poor in Scotland should be confided, as 
was the case in the Irish Preliminary Inquiry, to one or more of 
the English Poor Law Commissioners—not only on the obvious 
ground of their extensive experience and faform$tion upon the 
subject of pauperism and, its remedies, and of the valuable in¬ 
quiries already largely instituted by them into the Sanatory condi¬ 
tion of the Scottish towns—but, above all, of their perfect freedom 
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from partiality in the matter— f it being quite manifest to the Com¬ 
mittee that no Report or Commission whatever can possess‘the 
slightest claim to weight and authority, unless its members be devoid 
of all feelings of private or personal interest, and be perfectly neu¬ 
tral } and that on this peculiar question the English Commissioners 
are truly the only persons in whom, from their absolute neutrality; 
full confidence can be placed.’ 

Influenced by these and similar representations. Government, 
in January, 1840, appointed a Commission to Inquire into th$ 
Administration and Practical Operation of the Poor Laws in Scot¬ 
land. Unfortunately, the recommendation so strhngly urged as 
to the composition of tltiit Commission, was not attended to. 
One (Assistant) English Poor Law Commissioner, it is true, was 
named in the list—Mr. Twisleton ,* but with no less than five 
Scotchmen—able and amiable persons, most undoubtedly; but 
still as Scotchmen-T-tbree among them of fortune, high posi¬ 
tion, and connection with the heritor or landed interest of Scot¬ 
land, upon whom the burden of a poor assessment principally 
falls; the other two ministers of the Kirk, and in the habit, there* 
fore, of managing the present system as chairmen of their kirk- 
sessions—--pretty sure to enter on the inquiry with a bias on their 
minds: certainly not so neutral and devoid of local intei'est in the 
question as the Magistrates of Edinburgh declared to be absolutely 
essential to give authority to their Report. And in. the results 
of the Commission, just presented to Parliament, we have, un¬ 
happily, a full confirmation of this impression: we find the five 
Scotch Commissioners agreeing in a Report, which the English 
Poor Law Commissioner totally dissents from and protests against 1 
The Scotch majority, while they admit the total inadequacy >of 
the present system for the effectual relief of destitution, recom¬ 
mend a patching and mending of it, without, in the opinion of the 
English Commissioner, and certainly likewise in ours,- any such 
change as can give a reasonable security for its being more efficient 
in-future than it has heretofore been. 

Perhaps it iyill be said that the English Commissioner was as 
likely to have been prejudiced in favour of the English scheme 
as the five Scotch Commissioners of the Sketch. We do not think 
this a sound argument; and for this reason The English Com¬ 
missioner, before the Report was drawn up, must lie supposed to 
have acquired-quite as full a knowledge of the Scotch system at 
any or all of his five colleagues possessed,—for he had been un¬ 
remittingly occupied for more than a twelvemonth in personally 
examining its working in almost every tqym and district: on the 
other hand, faehhme of the -six possessed the advantage of a 
thorough knowledge of the improved system of English poor law, 
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its operation and effects: he alone, therefore/ was able to compare 
fairly the one with the other. The Scotch Commissioners have no 
doubt read and heard much—on very doubtful authority, perhaps— 
of the English system. But they must be supposed to know very 
little of its real working; especially of these peculiar features on 
which its efficiency depends, and which are wanting in the Scotch 
law—its workhouses—its mode of de&ling with the able-bodied^—• 
its relieving and medical officers—and thy superintending control' 
of the Central Commission. In all probability, all that they knew 
on these cardinal points was that they are exactly those which are 
most controverted and abused by our loudest-tongifed declaimers 
against ( The New Poor Law.’ And with this limited range of* 
information and experience, and the jealous fears naturally and 
unavoidably suggested by the little they did know, or thought they 
knew, of the English system, and an equally.unavoidable bias in 
favour of their own, however confessedly inadequate—with the 
natural desire, moreover, to propose no more change than they 
could be certain was necessary—and, feeling themselves very 
much in the dark on the general question of poor laws, rather to 
improve on the bit-by-bit plan, than to venture to recommend a 
r radical reform,’—is it wonderful that the Scotch gentlemen should 
have preferred, ‘ stare super antiquas viag,’ to abide by the prin¬ 
ciples of tire present Scottish mode of relieving (as it is by courtesy 
styled) the poor of Scotland with some slight alterations (most of 
them directed to the greater convenience and ease of the rate¬ 
payers), rather than to rush upon the to them unknown and 
naturally dreaded difficulties of 1 Union bastiles, Somerset House 
despots, and able-bodied pauperism V m 

But, in truth, the Report and recommendations of any set of 
Commissioners need be considered of no extraordinary weight, 
when accompanied, as in the present case, by the publication of 
the entire mass of information collected by them in the courses 
of their inquiry, every tittle of evidence heard, every opinion' 
given to them, and a detailed statement of every case they ex¬ 
amined. With these materials it is competent to'every one to 
‘form his own opinion on the question; and to many, possessing a 
wider range of experience on similar matters in addition totb&t 
supplied by the Reported evidence, to determine it with perhaps a 1 
greater probability of coming to a right conclusion than the Scotch 
Commissioners themselves. It is true that the three blue books 
containing this evidence are formidably bulky, and,,not many will 
undertake thoroughly to ^igest them. But then, on the other 
hand, it is quite as clear that this bulky evidence is only So volu¬ 
minous, because it was supposed to be necessary to examine and'' 
print the state of the peoT in every individual parish, 1 we'believe, 
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in Scotland—nay, ahjiost the case of every individual pauper in 
them; and likewise to inquire, take down, and print, the opinions 
on the question of almost every individual minister, elder, heri¬ 
tor, agent, physician, surgeon, collector, or distributor of poor- 
money through the entire breadth and length of Scotland. In 
fact, the evidence is a mass of needless repetitions; and a little 
sifting reduces all that is really valuable in it to a very mode¬ 
rate compass. A few dips into it almost at hazard will give 
a very fail; sample of thd staple of the whole. And such selec-* 
tions—for few of which can we find room—will, be found in a 
very manageable form in die skilful pamphlets of Dr. Alison and 
Mr. Pusey. * 

The law of Scotland on this subject is very nearly identical with 
that of England (as it was in the last century), having been passed 
about the same time—in the reign of Elizabeth—with the same 
object in view; namely, the suppression of mendicancy and va¬ 
grancy, as well as the more directly humane intention ot dimi¬ 
nishing the sufferings of the poor; and, moreover, very nearly in 
the same words—the only essential difference being the omission 
of the requirement to ‘set to work* the unemployed poor. 

It is in its phraseology equally imperative and compulsory with 
the English law. It has been determined by the courts of law to 
give to the destitute poor* an equal right to relief; and yet. prac¬ 
tically, its compulsory enactments remained for upward* of a cen¬ 
tury through all Scotland, and in the majority of parishes until 
within a very short period—in many they remain at the present day 
—a complete dead-letter—set at nought, disobeyed, and disre¬ 
garded by the parties legally compellable under it to support the 
poor of their parishes—of no avail whatever to save the destitute 
from perishing of want—to take from the mendicant his excuse 
for begging, /rom the thief his apology for crime : or practically to 
concede to the poor of the locality that legal right which the sta¬ 
tute vcrballv conferred on them—which the courts of law have 

V 

uniformly confirmed—and which, were the case reversed, and it 
had been a claim imposed upon the poor in favour of the rich, 
would have been undoubtedly enforced and exacted from first to 
last in every parish in the kingdom. We feel this to be the turn¬ 
ing point of the whole case: and it will enable us .the more easily 
to put aside a vast deal of unmeaning, but, on that very account, 
puzzling and mystifying matter, with which the question really at 
issue has been unnccossarily complicated. 

Our readers ire, of course, aware that a controversy has long 
been carried on in Scotland as well as in England as to the general 
advantages and disadvantages of any legal relief whatever to the 
poor. In England the question has been pretty well decided by 

public 
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public opinion long; since—at all events, the passing of the Irish 
Poor Law, in 1837, exhibited the almost 'unanimous opinion of 
the Legislature upon it. In Scotland, however, the opposite feel¬ 
ing prevailed, formerly most extensively, among the educated and 
literary classes especially, and has lingered longest there. The 
Scotch school of political economists haS generally supported the 
doctrine which condemns a poor # law, as leading to a surplus 
population, and improvident habits: while, owing to the peculiar 
• character of that system of quasi-publidcharity Much has in Scot¬ 
land always been relied on to supply to a certain extent the want 
of an efficient or active poor law—namely, the church collections 
and their distribution by the kirk-selsions—the leading officers 
of its religious communities have imbibed a natural prepossession 
in favour of a system which conferred so much authority and 
influence on them as the sole dispensers of public charity. 
Chiefly, we believe, under the influence of the natural bias thus 
created, many zealous and able enthusiasts from among the pastors 
and elders have zealously contended, as some still continue in the 
face of facts and evidence to contend, for the superiority of the 
voluntary system of poor-relief over the compulsory—for the ad¬ 
vantage, in a moral, physical, and social view, of leavirfg the poor 
to private charity alone—the Legislature taking no thought what¬ 
ever to secure them from starvation. * 

Amortgthese enthusiasts, one in particular, Dr. Chalmers, has 
for many years written, preached, and with prodigious energy 
practically laboured to prove the justness of this doctrine of non¬ 
interference ; and in times past we have, ourselves, occasionally 
thrown a spear with him on the question. Certainly, if there 
were but a grain of truth in that doctrine—if it were not as clearly 
and demonstrably fad seas the planetary system of Tycho Brahe— 
the eloquence, energy, and almost superhuman activity of Dr. 
Chalmers would have established it long since. But it could not 
bear the light of discussion and the test of facts; and though we 
do find still prevailing here and there among the witnesses, 
especially those of Dr. Chalmers's own profession, who were ex¬ 
amined by the Commissibners, the fond hallucination that it is 
better to leave the poor to support the poor, than to take by 
taxation anything for this purpose from the rich—that all charity 
must be withered by the blighting influence of an assessment, the 
poor themselves hardening tbeir hearts towards each other, and 
totally neglecting their relatives the moment the parish begins to 
take any care of them—and the wealthy never subscribing to a 
charitable institution, of interesting themselvesjn the least in the 
condition of their distressed neighbours, if they aTG made to pay a 
poor-rate—that all prudence and forethought must necessarily be 
• exchanged 
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exchanged for a reckless disregard of the future, and a complete 
abandonment of industrious and frugal habits, the moment the law 
holds out the assurance that no one need absolutely starve—yet 
,we do find likewise that a very extensive change has been taking 
place on this subject ift. public opinion even in Scotland : we find 
a very large proportion 9 I* the most intelligent witnesses examined 
(and especially we would mention, as nearly without exception,, all 
those most practically conversant with the wants and condition of 
the poor—such.vs medic?! men. managers of poor-funds and hos¬ 
pitals, , police-officers, and, to their credit, many landlords and 
agents, though of course there are exceptional cases)—we find these 
acknowledging that their ^pinions have been very much shaken or 
^entirely changed upon the question, of late years, by further ex¬ 
perience and discussion; and that their present conviction is that 
tlie principle of a compulsory assessment for the full and complete 
sustcntation of t\ie destitute poor of all classes is the only sound 
one—the only one that can save the country from being overflowed 
by an increasing mass of wretchedness, disease, and want. Above 
all, we find in the evidence a body of facts absolutely over¬ 
whelming, in proof of the stupendous fallacy of the non-inter¬ 
ference 'economists—facts proving the very reverse of all their 
assertions, both with respect to the efficiency of the .voluntary 
system of poor relief, and ,thc evils resulting from the compulsory 
one: showing that, in truth, it is exactly where no assessment has 
been yet introduced that the evils dreaded by them are most 
rife—rthc surplus population multiplying fastest—improvidence 
and recklessness of the future most prevalent—the neglect of re¬ 
latives most frequent—the wealthy least inclined to charity— 
the pretended independence of the poor consisting in a general 
dependence on mendicancy and vagrancy, which renders them a 
nuisance to the classes just above them far exceeding in annoyance 
the payment 6 f any rate that could be imposed for their support — 
and their pretended moral character in such of their children ?s 
escape the diseases brought on by hunger, filth, and cold, being 
trained in habits of beggary and vice, which bring them into fre¬ 
quent acquaintance with the interior oJVhe gaol. 

The non-interference system, in fact, could not be more fa¬ 
vourably tried than it was in Glasgow by Dr. Chalmers liimsel f. 
And it was on the evidence of his asserted slfbcqss there, that he 
grounded bis opposition to a Poor Law. Now what has expe¬ 
rience really demonstrated there? True, so long as he remained 
at the head of the Parochial Sysfem (as he calls it) in St. John's 
parish, applying all his powerful energies and extraordinary elo¬ 
quence to the t&sk of urging contributions from the wealthy, 
mutual charity among the poor, aud patience and resignation in 
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the very destitute—so long as that one parisji remained under the 
personal care of a man whose unrivalled .abilities made him a 
sort of autocrat over the whole of that great city of Glasgow'— 
commanding the ardent co-operation of whomsoever he chose to 
honour by any sign of his confidence—so long were the extreme 
evils incidental to his system warded off. But what happened 
in all the other parishes of Scotland, where there was no Dr. 
Chalmers? The evidence tells us—either necessity compelled 
die introduction of an assessment, or the poor were starved. Nay, 
what happened even in the other parishes of Glasgow, with the 
example of Dr. Chalmers’s system and very presence to aid ami 
abet the effort ? Just the same! Nay, what happened even in 
the parish of St. John’s itself, shortly after Dr. Chalmers quitted 
it? Why, a total break-down of the whole system! The very 
simple fact that his system has never been successfully carried out 
in any one parish in Scotland, except in that which enjoyed the 
benefit of his strenuous support to it—(if indeed, even there, it 
could be declared successful, which we see good reason to doubt) 
—and that after his withdrawal it completely failed there like¬ 
wise*—the very parish of St. John’s itself having becij .obliged, 
like the rest of Glasgow, to have recourse to an assessment—this 
simple fact would unseal the eyes of any but one blinded by 
the most perverse enthusiasm in favour’of a favourite crotchet, on 
which his'life h%s been almost spent and bis reputation staked. 

Under these circumstances we may consider ourselves relieved 
from any necessity of debating the general expediency of a sta¬ 
tutory maintenance for the destitute with the disciples of the 
Chalmers school, and consider the question to this extent as long 
ago determined in the minjjis of all whose humanity is directed 
by judgment, and who, instead of dwelling with pleasure on the 
sentimental picture of one starving being sharing his last crust or 
potato with anotlier,f dejire, not merely in the interests of huma¬ 
nity, but likewise for the sake of the peace, order, and morality 
of society, that the property of the country should be made re¬ 
sponsible for preventing the existence of extreme destitution, or 
its only alternative, permitted mendicancy and vagrancy. 

Even the Scotch Commissioners profess lo go this length, at 
least so far as we cqp understand their views, which arc not very 
intelligibly stated. At least, they do not in their Report give 
encouragement to the notion that the poor should be left to 
private charity. On the contrary, they lament the inadequacy 
of the amount of relief afforded to them at present from both 
public and private sources; and, though not recommending that 

* App. I.. p. 340, (See. + See Dt> Chalmers's Evidence, App. I., qu. 4819. 
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assessments should^ bo made compulsory everywhere, they yet 
seem to look forward to a time when they will become universal, 
under the influence of public opinion operating on the local’pro¬ 
prietors, without any change of the law. 

But this is not enough. Public opinion/ or we are much 
mistaken, will require more than a faint hope held out of its 
gradual influence operating a change on the feelings of the 
Scottish heritors as a class, and inducing them to do their duty 
by their, fellow-creatures. It is time to consider that the laV 
alfteady, and for centuries past, has established -the right of the 
poor to relief—aye, and to sufficient relief,—and has enjoined 
parochial assessments as*lhe means of raising the funds for this 
purpose—thus making the adequate snstentation of the poor a legal 
condition of the tenure of property. And, however the Scotch 
Commissioners may endeavour to blink the question—by giving 
half a dozen lines only to this—the cardinal point of the whole , 
problem they had to solve—and pages to minor matters relative 
to settlements, able-bodied pauperism, and so forth—it cannot be 
concealed, and it must not he forgotten, that of this, their statu¬ 
tory riglit to sufficient relief in destitution from the property of 
the heritors, the poor have been, and are up to the present mo¬ 
ment, deprived throughout the greater part of Scotland; that, for 
this purpose, the parties liable to the charge have employed, 
and still employ, every shift and means of evasiun ; sternly re¬ 
fusing, in most cases, to obey the law—daring the wretched 
paupers, or their humane advocates, to proceed to compel relief 
by the slow and expensive process alone open to them—in the 
Court of Session; in others, resorting to every kind of substitute, 
voluntary subscriptions, small in aqiount and temporary, charity 
sermons, church collections, licensed and Badged mendicancy, a 
regular quartering of the poor on their neighbours,—anything, in 
short, rather than submit to the direct agd plain injunctions of the 
ancient, just, and unquestioned law of the land. 

The example of England coult) hardly fail to tell upon the dis¬ 
tricts of Scotland immediately beyond the border. And the rapid 
increase of population in the great towns necessarily compelled 
earlier attention to the poor than was the case in the rural dis¬ 
tricts removed beyond the English influenced It is impossible to 
doubt—and indeed we know it to be the fact—that every here 
and there in the rural districts the residence of a kind-hearted 
family of fortune has been sufficient to Supply all defects in 
its own neighbourhood. This is of course—but in general it 
may be substantiated, that, from the first, the burden of assess¬ 
ment has been * fought off’ by the heritors, er landowners to the 
very latest possible moment, ancj, by every shift jpid device, until 

the 
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the pressure of the horrors occasioned by} an accumulation of 
unrelieved misery, with* its necessary concomitants-—*beggary, 
pestilential disease* and crime—have forced upon them a partial 
adoption of that remedy which the Jjblw, disregarded and set at 
nought, had long*before prescribed. 

The usual mode of avoiding assessment was by distributing 
to the poor collections made at the. church doors; and these, in 
early times, even for a long period subsequent Jo the passing of 
the statute of 1579, continued to be the only fund frpm which 
the poor were .maintained. Until nearly the middle of tlie^ast 
century assessments had, by this mcan& been warded off by the 
parties liable by law to maintain the poor. Their natural, though 
unjustifiable reluctance to tax themselves for the purpose was 
generally backed by the clergy, who not only prided themselves 
on being able to raise the necessary funds by their influence and 
exhortations among their parishioners, but were unwilling that the 
distribution of the poor-fund should pass out of the hands of the 
Kirk Session altogether, as was usually the consequence of an as¬ 
sessment. 

The general preference evinced by the Scottish clergy to the 
system of relief by voluntary church contributions, distributed by 
the Kirk Session, is only to be thus accounted for. The inade¬ 
quacy of the funds they could provide in this manner for the 
purpose must have been obvious to them all, and is admitted 
universally. We regret, however, to find the General Assembly 
still giving some sort of countenance to the opposition to assess¬ 
ment in their Report, printed as a supplement to that of the 
Commissioners of Inquiry—a document which we will not cha¬ 
racterize further than as surprisingly weak, partial, evasivd of the 
real question, and utterly unworthy of the respectable body from 
which it proceeds. We may take this opportunity of remarking 
that, even had the chui^h contributions approached to a suffici¬ 
ency previous to the late secession, it is quite hopeless to expect 
more than a far inferior supply from that source in future. It is 
stated generally throughout the Evidence that this unhappy event 
has greatly reduced the aibount of the collections everywhere, 
and in not a few places nearly annihilated them. 

The larger tow*^ Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, 
Perth, Montrose, Forfar, and others, as well as the border coun¬ 
ties and burghs, have been cengjpelled long since to make up the 
deficiency of the voluntary contributions by assessment; but even 
yet the former are exclusively relied on through the greater part 
of Scotland. Let us turn to the facts collected by the Comtriis- 
rion of Inquiry to see in what manner and to what extent either 
system of relief, fulfils the object of sustaining the destitute poor. 

The 
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The'fir# point j.hat must strike any one who examines the 
evidence is the extreme inequality of tkp amount of relief afforded 
in different parts of Scotland. At Montrose, Arbroath, Forfar, 
Dundee, and several (Other places in the counties of Angus and 
Fife, the allowances, though described by the witnesses as, on 
the whole, insufficient as a sole source of maintenance, yet amount 
to from 2s. to,.even 4.?. a-week to the impotent poor on the roll. 
In Ross-shire, on the other hand, from 3s. to 4s. a-year seems 
the .usual stint f—-a pittance which can scarcely be of sensible 
value towards supporting existence. Of course.the poor must 
live—those, at least, who. do live—by mendicancy. No wonder 
the minister of KirkmicHael in this district says, 

* There is a great deal of begging in my parish. Those who beg are 
the best supported among the poor. Every one at whose door they call 
gives something, cither a halfpenny or a little meal. We have a num¬ 
ber of beggars from other parishes. The people complain of beggars as 
a burden on them.* 

So also Mr. David Macdonald, a large tacksman of Assynt, 
and a very intelligent witness:— 

* The highest allowance, within my knowledge, given to paupers on 
the roll iff 3.v. 6d. a-yeaT. The paupers go round to their neighbours 
and acquaintances once a year to collect meal and potatoes. This they 
call thigging —they do not admit that it is begging. I would undoubt¬ 
edly recommend the levying of an assessment for the support of the 
aged and infirm poor.* 

In Sutherland, Caithness, the Orkneys, and Western Isles we 
find prevailing the same utter neglect of the poor, and denial of 
any. public relief to them—for what is an allowance of 3s. or 4s- 
a-year? In Inverness-shire affairs are much the same. In some 
of these districts the poor are * quartered ’ on the inhabitants, who 
are in turn expected to lodge, as well as feed them. No wonder 
many state like Mr. Henderson of Moss ( -bank, Shetland,— 

* I do not like this system of quartering the paupers upon us. The 
annoyance is so great that I would rather give double the sum which 
they cost to,maintain them in any other way. Many of them are dirty 
and filthy in their habits. It is difficult*^) keep them clean at nights. 
1 make a bed, or a shake-down, for them in the corner of the kitchen. I 
never feel certain that they do not bring vermin with them. I have heard 
plenty of tenants object like myself to this system.*—App. II. p. 218.. 

In some districts Saturday is set apart for begging, and crowds 
of twenty-five or thirty beggars are described as often assembled 
round a door,for this purpose. 

* Begging; iu fact,* says the Rev. G. RoSertson, minister of Thurso, 
* has become use and wont here. It. is in the case of many of the poor 
a necessary means of subsistence. If they do not beg they must starve. 

1 have, 
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1 have, however, no doubt of the pernicious effects of begging, especi¬ 
ally on the young. It destroys all feeling of independence, encourages 
indolence, and promotes fraud and imposition.’— lb. p. 355. 

Who can doubt it ? And yet, if we are to believe the oppo¬ 
nents of a poor-rate, it is solely from fear of destroying the inde¬ 
pendence, industry, and morality of the •poor that they would 
leave them to the resources of private charity—and scruple*to 
interfere with tills beautiful system of permitted general mendi¬ 
cancy ! • • 

But this system, such as it is, by no means supplies the wagts 
of the prior. We might fill sheets with the recital of scenes of 
misery witnessed by tlic Commissioned!, and cases of famine, 
nakedness, disease, and multiplied death, the direct result of its 
inadequacy—rendering a large portion of Scotland a complete 
counterpart to the worst districts of Ireland. Of course there are 
no assessments in these quarters. The trifling amount of jhe 
collections gathered from voluntary contribution may be judged 
from that of the miserable allowances afforded out of them. But 
even this burden falls on the wrong shoulders. Listen to the 
minister of Killearn: ‘ I am sorry to say the richer part of the 
inhabitants of the parish are not the most charitable to tbfe poor * 
(lb. p. 23). ' The Rev. Simon Frazer, of Kilmorach, in Ross- 
shire, says, ‘ The rich tenants seldom stretch out their hands to 
put money into our Church collections.’—( lb. p. 21.) And yet 
it is a favourite assertion of the opponents of a rate that, in its 
absence, collections may be depended on ! 

If an assessment is resorted to in such districts, as an experi¬ 
ment, the heritors are soon tired of it, and return to the old sys¬ 
tem of refusing all relief, and leaving the poor to the blessings of 
the system of * sympathy and*mutual dependence.' What these 
are we may learn from Mr. Aldcorn, a surgeon in Oban, where 
an assessment had been consented to by the heritors in 1841, bqt 
discontinued in 1843 :— • 

* As a proof that the poor were better off under the assessment than 
they were without it, I may state that after the distribution under the 
. assessment ceased in January #^843, three-fourths of all the bed-ridden 
and very destitute paupers died within three or four months of that 
time * — (lb. p. 162.) 

What are we to say of the heritors whose refusal to continue 
the" assessment occasioned this appalling destruction of life ?— 
heritors bound, let it be remembered, by law to assess them¬ 
selves to sustain the poor of their parish! Would the Rev. Dr. 
Chalmers venture to extol, these his zealous disciples ? 

There is a cuckoo-note repeated by the advocates for non¬ 
interference, that *an assessment would dry up the sources of 

private 
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private charity.’ |ve have seen how inadequate is the supply so 
afforded. But it is difficult to maintain the respect due to the 
sacred profession of clergymen who continue, in the teeth of all 
experience, to repeat this. Such is the Rev. Alexander Stuart 
of Cromarty, who says,— 

' J am afraid it will °be necessary to have an assessment from the 
pressure of distress. We hope endeavoured to ward it off as long as 
we could. I am afraid that the poor would trust to the assessment, and 
that it would dry up the Sources of private charity.’ 

The reverend gentleman adds, on cross-examination,— 

* I never resided in a parish where there was an assessment. I do 
not know from experience that, in such a parish, the streams of private 
charity arc, in fact, dried up.’ 

The very next witness, Mr. Jeremiah Joyce, says just the 
same,— 

* I do not know from experience that an assessment dries up the 
sources of private charity, but T should think so. J have heard people 
say so, and it is my opinion'— App. III. pp. 4, 5. 

It is evident that the sentimental eloquence of Dr. Chalmers 
has overborne their better judgments, and the testimony of their 
own knowledge, as to the total inefficiency of the resources sup¬ 
plied by private charity in their own parishes. 

Tt is remarkable that those who talk in this way fancy them¬ 
selves actuated solely by a spirit of benevolence. It is for the 
sake of the morals of the poor that they leave them to be relieved 
by each other. It is a beautiful sight to them to see the half- 
starving wretch share his howl of begged potatoes with one still 
nearer death by famine than himself. The wealthy are too often 
easily persuaded to refrain from disturbing the sentiment of the 
picture bv their interference. Mr. Maearthur says, * One class 
of impotent poor are kept from actual starvation by another 
class able to get about, who hog for them.’ The Rev. John 
Noble, minister of Fodderty, says, 1 The heritors (landowners) 
have not, as far as I am aware, ever assisted to relieve the poor ’ 
(77a p. 25). ... * 

In many extensive districts there are few resident gentry, and 
the absentee heritors give nothing—or very rarely send some small 
sum, influenced by the dread of a threatened assessment. The 
Rev. John Mackenzie, minister of Carnoch, says,— 

* There are no resident heritors. They (the absentee proprietors) do 
not send subscriptions *in aid of the Church collections.’— (Ih. p. 27-) 

* I know’ a proprietor in my parish,’ says the Rev. David Carmcnt, 
minister of Roskeen, ‘ who draws 2000/. ft) 3000/. a- year from it, and 
contributes only 3/. to the poor-fund.’ 

The estate of Glengarry, on which the impotent poor receive 

but* 
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but 3$. fid- apiece from the Church collcctioufe in the .year, has a 
rental of 7000/. a-ycar, increased from 800/. m 1784—(App. II. 
p. 474). 

The rental of the Duke of Hamilton, in Arran, is 10,000/. 
a-year. There is no assessment. His Grace is seldom in that 
part of his possessions; but lie gives through his factor pensions to 
certain of the poor, to the amount of about 180/. per annum. This 
is stated to the Commissioners as highly creditable to the Duke. 
A/id, compared with the conduct of many other, large proprie¬ 
tors, it appears indeed to be so. Rut how much would*such an 
estate contribute to the relief of the poor in England? And as 
it is admitted by all that the poor, wll£n destitute, have a legal 
statutory right to sufficient relief from the heritors, to he levied 
by assessment, why are the proprietors of one part of the island 
alone to be permitted to shirk and evade the acknowledgment of 
that right, and the duty imposed upon them, by a law as sacred, 
surely, and as fitting to be obeyed, as thatj by which they hold 
their estates ? Why are they to be allowed stubbornly to refuse 
the claims of the poor, which the owners of property throughout 
the rest of the island readily concede, at a cost of 10, 15, arid 
20 per cent, of their rentals ? Even in Ireland the landlo,w!s have 
been reminded by the organs of Government, that ‘ Property has 
its duties as well as its rights.’ Rut this, is not the case of Ire¬ 
land, where at that time no Poor law had been enacted. In 
Scotland a legal provision lor the poor, sufficient to preserve them 
from destitution, is a part of the ancient written Jaw, declared, 
confirmed, and enforced by the tribunals whenever the question 
has been litigated. And it is by open defiance of the legal claims 
of the poor, that the heritors alone escape assessment. The Court 
of Session cannot be^ approached by the pauper, for want of 
means. The rich man avails himself of this, to rob him of his 
right. Can it be represented otherwise ? And shall*not the Le¬ 
gislature interfere to redrsss this crying injustice ? 

Moreover, the niggardly conduct of the heritors of extensive 
districts necessarily drives a large portion of their wretched inha- 
. bitants to resort to the towqp. and other parts of the country, where 
some respect is evinced for the principles of humanity and express 
enactments of the law—thus overburdening them with paupers 
not properly belonging to them. This, indeed, is a very general 
cohiplaint throughout the towns and the lowland counties, where 
assessments have been introduced. 

In these localities, as might be expected, the condition of the 
poor is not what we have jbund it in the unassessed districts. Rut 
it must not be imagined that the introduction tff an assessment 
places matters at once on their proper footing, and secures the 

due 
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dtie relief of the (lesKtute. Very far from it. It has been in most 
cases introduced only under the pressure of extreme necessity, to 
supplement the deficiency of the voluntary collections; and the 
same struggles, shifts,,and evasions which the heritors, beforO this 
necessity was yielded to, made to escape its infliction, they 
now continue in order'to keep its amount as low as possible. 
Throughout nearly all the assessed parishes into which the inquiry 
of the Commissioners extended, it appeared that the wants of 
the poor are by* no means taken as the measure of the sum to 
be raised*by assessment; but on the contrary, the amount which 
the heritors themselves agree to raise forms the limit of the 
relief given to the poor!' The managers of the fund urgently 
represent the sum they need for the purpose, on which the he¬ 
ritors proceed to grant one-half, or some fraction of it; out of 
which the poor are relieved so far as it will go, but in a manner 
generally quite insufficient for their maintenance. Allowances, 
for example, are made to the helpless poor of 3d., 0 d., or Is. per 
week, sums obviously, and in the opinion of nearly all the wit¬ 
nesses examined, insufficient to maintain life upon if expended 
in food alone, much less to provide lodging, clothing, fuel, at- 
tendance and medicine. The poor are thus driven of necessity, 
even in the assessed parishes, to eke out their living by men¬ 
dicancy. 

In Edinburgh itself, Mr. Marshall, treasurer of the Society 
for the Relief of the destitute Sick, says— 

‘The funds provided by the parochial assessment are extremely in¬ 
adequate to the wants of the poor. In scarcely any case does a poor 
person receive more than a shilling a week, though utterly unable to do 
anything; and that in most cases does no more than pay for house-rent; 
and consequently they must, either by begging, stealing, or some other 
shift, find food and raiment. Families of three, four, or five, receive 
generally but Is. 6d. or 2s. a-week, and after providing for house-rent 
there is nothing over for food and clothing.’ f 

The Rev. T. Guthrie says,— 

‘ In many cases they would requite double the allowance they re¬ 
ceive j and in many intsances, people have no choice but to steal or 
starve. I may be allowed to add, that I know the system has a most 
pernicious effect on the habits of the people. They are obliged to resort 
to begging, which can never promote the spirit of independence among 
the people. ... I find many instances in which-parents abandon their 
children—it arises from the wretchedly low state to which they have 
fallen— bo low that I have sometimes seen parents glad when their 
children died. It tends to destroy all good habits, and extinguish the 
very feelings of hutpan nature.* ' 

Mr. John Gray says,— * 

‘ Begging, within these few years, is increased tenfold in Edinburgh. 

* ' I am 
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I am situated myself in the suburbs, and I don’t ktfow whether the same 
beggars do not call four or five times a-day.’ * 

The Rev. Thomas Clarke, also of Edinburgh, says— 

* I visited ten rooms lately, and there was not a particle of furniture 
in any one of them. The people were lying oh the floor—upon just 
as much straw as you could hold in your hanc^.'—(App, I. p. 116.) 

We have no space to go into further details of the horrible; 
mass of destitution existing in the splendid metropolis of Soot- 
land, There an assessment is indeed levied: but it is impossible 
for the managers of the poor-funds to extract from the parties 
who make the assessment anything like a sufficiency for the effec¬ 
tual relief of the poor. If under the pressure of extreme urgency, 
such as that occasioned by the cholera, the managers expend more* 
than the sum awarded, the rate-paying body, as the Town Council 
in the city has done, refuse point-blank to pay the debt, declaring 
the managers personally responsible ; and debts to the amount of 
many thousand pounds have been thus accujnulated against the 
distributors of relief in some of the parishes of Edinburgh. This 
absolute denial of funds forces the managers to be equally 
pinching and peremptory in their refusal of adequate relief to 
the destitute. As one example of their niggardliness, which will 
vouch for the rest, we may state that when, in times of extreme 
distress among the poor, soup-kitchens, have been set up by 
charitable societies in the town, the managers of the poor-funds 
have been in the habit of cutting down the paltry allowances they 
give—already insufficient, as we have seen, to pay more than the 
lodging of each pauper—by the amount of the daily basin of soup 
the poor wretches might thus obtain { * 

No wonder the poor resort to the gaol for shelter and JTood, 
and beg to be allowed to remain ihere, as appears from the evi¬ 
dence of the very humane governor of the Edinburgh prison. 

In Glasgow, one of the greatest centres of British* opulence, 
matters are, if possible, even worse. ‘ The fact cannot be con¬ 
cealed/ says Captain Miller, the exceedingly intelligent and able 
Superintendent of Police, 

* that hundreds of persons die, annually in Glasgow, from diseases 
brought on by want of proper nourishment; and from what has come 
under my own personal observation, I am convinced that many persons 
die in consequence of being treated in their own houses, where they have 
neither food, fuel, nor clothing, while labouring under fever, and other 
infectious jliseases. ... In all cases the relief afforded is very inade¬ 
quate to the wants of the poor. The allowance is scarcely sufficient to 
enable them to pay the rents of their miserable dwellings. Indeed, a * 
great many are principally dependent on public aad private chart tyfor 

- ... . . ■ ,y .. .. — .... . . 

* Hr. Craig’s Evidence, App. I., 40] % 
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the means of subsistence. . . . In the very centre of the city there is an 
accumulated mass of squalid misery, probably unequalled in any other 
town of the British dominions. . . . There is concentrated everything 
wretched, dissolute, loathsome, and pestilential. These places are filled 
by a population of many thousands of miserable creatures. The houses 
in which they live are altogether unfit for human beings, and every 
apartment is filled with a promiscuous crowd of men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, in a state of filth and misery. In many of the houses there is 
scarcely any ventilation. Dunghills lie in the vicinity of the dwellings, 
and from the extremely defective Btate of the sewerage, filth of everv 
kiud constantly accumulates. In these horrid dens the most abandoned 
characters of the city arc collected—from whence they issue nightly to 
disseminate disease, and to pour upon the town every species of abomi¬ 
nation and crime. The people who dwell in these quarters of the city 
are sunk to the lowest possible state of personal degradation, in whom 
no elevated idea can be expected to arise, and who regard themselves, 
from the hopelessness of their condition, as doomed to a life of wretch¬ 
edness.’—App. I. p. 323. 

And this is Dr. Chalmers’s pet placer where he declares no 
assessment is needed, and he would give even the Church collec¬ 
tions to educational or any oilier than charitable purposes, lest 
there should be any interference with the precious ‘ moral and 
Christian effluxes of sympathy’ between the extreme poor, which 
under these circumstances he delights to witness ! 

Without burdening out pages with further extracts of the sort, 
it may suffice to state, in order to give a notion of the 'extent 
of relief afforded to the poor in Scotland, that from one end 
of the country to the other, in the towns as in rural districts, 
no attempt, it appears, is made to provide medicine or medical 
attendance for the sick or dying poor, from any public fund 
whatever! Unless where there occurs a happy rural parish, or 
district, blessed with a really liberal Christian gentleman in 
the shape of landlord—-unless in such a case as this, the sick 
poor are uniformly left to the private and gratuitous charity 
of the medical men themselves—who/ to their infinite honour 
be it said, appear to fulfil this Christian duty to the utmost 
of their power without expecting remuneration. But think of 
the struggling: surgeon or apothecary- of a wide, and perhaps 
populous district, having to attend every case of sickness, disease, 
or accident occurring among the poor, at his own cost and 
charges, finding even the necessary drugs and (if it were possible 
he could afford it) the nourishing diet, without which drugs are 
so often useless— out,of his own empty pocket , or to see them 
perish before his eyes ! —while all this timp, the heritors of the 
parish, are snugly enjoying their ample rentals in Leamington or 
in Florence—wholly reckless of their being bound hy law to pro¬ 
vide all that is necessary for the sustentation of the poor on their 
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estates—and snapping tlieir fingers at anf threat of being com¬ 
pelled, by the Courts of Session to fulfil the condition on which 
those estates are held! The result of this total neglect of the poor 
under some of the most terrible visitations *>f sickness. Dr. Alison 
states:— 

* In Glasgow the mortality from fever has Been as high as 20 per cent, 
of the whole mortality: this was in 1^,37. In Dundee it has been 15 
per cent., and nearly 11 per cent, for seven years together, whereas in 
f\o town in England has it been 8 per cent, of late?years: the highest 
has been 7 * 7 per cent.’ 

Dr. Alison lias since published his * Observations on the Epi¬ 
demic Fever of 1843,’ in which he clearly connects the diffusion 
of these disorders with the circumstances peculiar to the destitute 
part of the population. It appears even that, in addition to the 
ordinary typhoid fever, a new epidemic; ( nova pestis ) has shown 
itself in Edinburgh and Glasgow on this occasion, clearly trace¬ 
able to the great privations suffered by the poorer classes during 
the preceding two or three years. Thus the evils which result 
from contagious fever arc doubled; and the charitable portion of 
the community must expect to be burdened with the maintenance 
and support of the destitute poor and their families in frequently- 
recurring epidemics of this new kind of fever, as well as of typhus. 
In fact the present Scotch system of refusing any, or, at all events, 
adequate relief to the destitute poor, though helpless, sick, or 
dying, operates as a most grievous tax on the charitable for the 
relief of the uncharitable. A small number of benevolent indivi¬ 
duals are subjected to the whole burden, justly imposed, in other 
countries, on the entire community, in proportion to the means 
possessed by each of its members for the fulfilment of thfs para¬ 
mount Christian and*social cluty. In Scotland, numbers of the 
wealthy classes escape all contribution. The members of the 
legal profession in Edinburgh—they being a large and by far the 
wealthiest and most anstocratical class in the town — possess 
under the present law a privileged exemption from assessment! 

Take but one instance as a* measure of the extent to which 
the law is at present obttyed by persons subject to its behests. 
The Court of Session decided last winter, unanimously, iri the 
cake of a poor widow with a number of children, that 6r/. a-week 
for each child unable to work, with 6 d. for the mother, was muck 
too small an allowance—(our English readers, accustomed to give 
treble that pittance in similar cases, will readily assent to this)— 
and ordained that in that case a better allowance be given. In 
the teeth of this decision,*which ought to have regulated all allow¬ 
ances in similar cases throughout Scotland, not a single improve¬ 
ment has been made in any of them ; and Dr. Alison instances a 
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case occurring immediately after this, in which he vainly urged 
upon the managers of the poor in West Church parish, Edin¬ 
burgh, to increase the pay of a poor widow of delicate habits, with 
three young children, who struggled through last winter on the 
usual pension of Is. a-week between the four! This poor 
woman was the first who took the new form of epidemic in the 
very populous house, or 'rather warren, in which she lived, and 
communicated it to more than sixty of its other inmates, two of 
her own children’falling its first victims. 

We have now stated, as briefly as possible, the leading features 
of the condition of the poor in Scotland, as disclosed in the evi¬ 
dence taken by the Commissioners. With regard to the altera¬ 
tions called for in the law by these terrible revelations, there are. 
we think, three chief points which all must admit to be essen¬ 
tial :— 

1. That assessment must be made universal and compulsory 

over all Scotland. 

2. That the relief it affords must at least be made adequate to 

support life in the impotent poor who have no other re¬ 
source, so as to take from them all necessity or apology 
for mendicancy. 

3. That some efficient guarantee must be provided for tbe 

fulfilment of these two great objects. 

What should be the mechanism adopted for this latter purpose 
may be open to question, but not so that it should be of such a 
nature as to give perfect security for their attainment. Wc cer¬ 
tainly do consider that nothing short of the organization of the 
parishes of Scotland into Unions, with a staff of paid officers to 
each fsr ascertaining the wants of the poor, subjecting them to 
close and constant inspection, and distributing relief accordingly 
(including, qf course, medical officers, and a Board of unpaid 
Guardians, acting under the superintending control of a central 
Commission), can be at all effectual td this end; and we think 
likewise that a workhouse is essential, as a test of the doubtful 
cases, to every well-regulated system of relief. 

These appear to be the opinions n( Mr. Twisleton, the Eng¬ 
lish Commissioner, judging from' his protest against the Report 
of his Scottish colleagues. Will it be credited that these gen¬ 
tlemen. after taking the prodigious mass of Evidence we have 
hardy glanced at. but which in every page proves the utter in¬ 
adequacy of the relief .afforded under the present system* (which 
indeed they admit), as well as the contempt with Mfhich the 
parties required by law to give full Belief to the poor of their 
parishes now disregard and neglect its enactments, recommend — 
not that the law should be made really compulsory—that the right 

of 
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of the poor to relief, recognised in words by statute, should be 
practically enforced by the Legislature—not this, but just the 
reverse I They really recommend that the law under which the 
heritors are bound to relieve their poor should be repealed! 
They would take away'from the destitute poor the nominal right 
they by statute now possess, and substitute nothing in its place; 
but trust to the * gradual influence of reason and good feeling, 
aided by public opinion ,’ and an annual investigation into the state 
of the poor (!) to bring about gradually some vague change for 
the better! 

Next in importance to the great object of practically enforcing 
the ancient Scottish layv of relief, by-assessment, to the impotent 
poor, comes the much-vexed question of its extension to the abl#- 
bodied, on which we must declare we could never comprehend 
how a second opinion can be entertained by any one who is con¬ 
vinced of the expediency of any poor-law at all; and this for the 
very simple reason, that an able-bodied person, being really 
destitute, it not relieved, must beg. steal, or starve. You cannot, 
in the interest of society, allow him to follow either of the two 
first courses; and if he be denied relief to the verge of starvation, 
he then bills into the class of impotent or sick poor, .and so be¬ 
comes a burden to the public in that shape. The only wise mode 
of treating the case must be to apply such a test (whether of 
labour or the workhouse, or both) as shall prove the alleged 
destitution, and then relieve before the able-bodied applicant is 
converted into a vagrant, a thief, or a sick and helpless pauper. 
We think moreover with Mr. Twisleton, that in towns, where, 
during seasons of depression of trade, large bodies of operatives 
are thrown out of employment, and become necessarily dependent 
for subsistence on jjublic •charity, it is desirable that, besides a 
poor-house with wards for the able-bodied (which every union of 
parishes, in town or country, ought to possess), * the managers of 
the poor should have «a discretionary power, with consent of a 
board of supervision, to assess the inhabitants for the purpose of 
setting to work destitute unemployed persons, without requiring 
them to enter such poortl^ouse.’ 

There remain minor questions relating to the machinery of the 
law, such as the law of settlement., at present confined almost en¬ 
tirely to three years’ industrial residence—a term which most of 
the witnesses examined, we see, very reasonably desire to be ex¬ 
tended to seven years at least. 

In tfie law, or rather the practice of rating , a singular dis¬ 
crepancy appears at present to prevail in different parishes—$ome 
rating the heritors alone, others the heritors and occupiers jointly, 
others assessing, besides, the residents in proportion to their 
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means and substance, not their rental—a principle unknown to 
the English law* That the practice should be rendered uniform 
and consonant to some one principle in all cases, is too obviously 
expedient to need assertion. 

The treatment of lunatic paupers and orphans is another branch 
of the subject requiring special legislation.* 

With respect to the composition of the body by which relief 
should be administered, it can hardly be disputed that the funds 
raised by assessment should bo at the disposal of representatives 
of the partifes assessed, chosen in the manner of guardians of the 
English and Irish unions. 

But as to the court or authority to which an appeal should be 
flowed by paupers, or those interested for them, in order to 
compel suflicicnt relief—a point on which much difference of 
opinion seems to exist in Scotland—there may be room for hesi¬ 
tation. In England no such authority is lodged anywhere, except 
that any magistrate may order relief in cases ‘ of sudden and 
urgent necessity,’ i, e. of extremity; but the officials of the parish 
or union are responsible for disobeying the Act which enjoins 
relief, under the usual penalties of a misdemeanor; and should 
death ensue from their continued neglect or refusal, we believe 
their offence would unquestionably amount to manslaughter. It 
may be questioned, however, whether the same check can be 
equally relied on in Scotland, even though the law be defined 
and laid down with clearness, so as to make it the imperative 
duty of the proper officer to afford sufficient relief in cases of 
unquestionable destitution; for the reason that in England the 
practice, custom, and habit has ever been to give sufficient relief 
—in Scotland the very reverse: so that it is doubtful whether 
juries could be depended on in the’latter pountry to convict, 
even of misdemeanor, parties who had disobeyed the law in this 
manner. It may be necessary on this account, in legislating for 
Scotland, to take special precautions agdfinst continued neglect 
and disregard of the law by the parties on whom it imposes the 
duties of relieving the destitute poor. In some shape or other, 
ample guarantees must be taken that the, heritors, or their agents 
or tenants, on whom the burden is imposed, shall no longer evade 
its obligations—no longer, as hitherto, make a virtue of f staving 
off ’ or 4 beating down ’ an assessment by starving the poor, to 
whom the law has given, and its highest courts have confirmed, a‘ 
ritjht to an adequate sustentation from them. 
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Art. VII.— The Ideal of a Christian Church considered in Com¬ 
parison with Existing Practice. By the Rev. W. G, Ward, 
M. A., Fellow of Bailiol College, Oxford. 8vo. London, 1844. 


nPHE author of the volume before us is justly chargeable, as we 
think, with most serious errors. But we are on that account 
not less anxious to give the pledge, that he shall receive at our 
bands no rude—we trust we may add po uncharitable treatment. 
If his book, bearing as it does upon most important questions of 
religion, be marked by extraordinary degrees of prejudice and 
exaggeration, this very fact is a reason for using especial care to 
exhibit it only by a fair and dispassionate representation ; and if 
it seem to impose as a duty the employment of decided language 
of reprehension, it also demands every effort we can make to 
attain, and to preserve, the temper of a judge, though without 
arrogating his authority. 

Wc shall commence by presenting some of those softening 
shades which will, in the eye of the general reader, relieve the 
more glaring colours of the book. And first of all we must 
quote a passage, in which, with evident sincerity and an engaging 
warmth, Mr. Ward places himself in the category of the strug¬ 
gling sinner, and not of the aspiring saint. 

‘ Should it be imagined that the free strictures and confident opinions 
in which I may indulge imply any arrogation to myself of moral 
supcrioiity over those whom I criticise: should it be imagined that 
when I acknowledge the English system to be in many particulars un¬ 
congenial with my own feelings, 1 allude to the impediments by which 
it thwarts the aspirations of a holy mind after saintliness, rather than 
the absence of such helps ns may support an erring and sinful* mind in 
the most oTdinarv path of saltation : should this be imagined, I should 
be almost overpowered with shame and confusion.’—pp 4 7, 8. 

Let us keep on friendly terms with Mr. Ward while we can, 
and acknowledge that at least he makes a good commencement in 
thus taking ‘ the lowest room according to that noble prayer of 
Bishop Andrewes, ‘ Oh, give'to me, the meanest of them, all, the 
meanest place beneath their feet, beneath the feet of thine elect, 
of the meanest of them.’* 

Next, Mr. Ward appears not to contemplate leaving the Church 
of England. 

* The very idea of leaving our Church has never been before my own 
mind as an immediately practical question: my present feeling is 
(without for one moment judging others) that I should myself commit a 
mortal sin by doing so; and it has been my uniform endeavour to divert 
my imagination from dwelling on such a contingency, even as I future 
possibility.’—p. 71. 


* Devotions, p. 165, eiL 1630. 
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But further, he distinctly disavows the intention of remaining in, 
the Church as a spy, or traitor in an hostile camp; Mr. Ward 
urges that he has always enforced (p. 67) the claim of the 
Church on our allegiance. He can understand, he states, a 
person’s considering anxiqusly whether or not to join the Church 
of Koine :— •- 

r 

* But I cannot understand that a‘religious person should for any length 
of time doubt that if.he do remain in our Church he must remain as ner 
faithful and*attached son; not standing as it were with one foot in 
England and the other in Rome, but devoting himself with undivided 
loyalty to his immediate mother.’—p. 67. 

And in illustrating this position lie lays down principles which, 
as we think, may indeed presently he appealed to against himself, 
but of which he is fully entitled to the benefit in any estimate we 
may form of his motives and conduct, which, and not the truth, 
wisdom, or justice of his views, are the matters w'e have now be¬ 
fore us— 

‘ He’ (that is,the religious person) ‘will fix his affections immediately on 
the Church wherein God has placed hirn, and only through that on the 
great Catholic community throughout the world: the English Church 
will be to him’— 

(the reader should m^rk well these words)— 

—' will be to him the visible embodiment and channel *of his Lord’s 
presence.’—p. 68. 

And he proceeds to exemplify various forms in which this at¬ 
tachment will work. Nor is this in a single passage : but again 
he claims ‘a genuine allegiance and attachment to the Church of 
England in the truest sense of the words,’ and ‘ a hearty loyalty to 
our own Church.*—p. 4. 

Mr. Ward is fondly attached to the ‘ Common Prayer Hook ’ 

* as a whole;’ and though he thinks there are minor differences 
not inconsiderable of themselves in regard to it, he will not name 
them — because it is 1 so very dear to every Catholic-minded 
member of our Church, and taken altogether is in essentials so 
accordant with the old Catholic services:’—p. 114. 

And here we must stop to remark what a cause of unbounded 
thankfulness it should be to us, that all chisses of members of the 
English Church are so sincerely united in their affection to the 
Book of Common Prayer as the faithful exponent of Gospel 
truth in all those holy ordinances which it sets forth. We have 
shown Mr. Ward at one extremity professing this attachment: 
Mr. Isaac Taylor, is not less ardent in professing it, from the very 
opposite point of the compass at which he stands.* Not that 
they describe it in the same terms, or value its different parts in 

* Taylor’s Ancient Christianity, vol. ii. pp. 489-510. 
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the Mine proportions: Mr. Ward admires its Catholic character ; 
Mr. Taylor’s enthusiasm is kindled by his believing it to be tho¬ 
roughly Protestant: but at least this gratifying picture is exhi¬ 
bited, that in a period of very serious distractions, those who re¬ 
present the most marked contrasts of opinion within the Re¬ 
formed English Church, unite in prising very highly, and in 
prizing as a whole, that Liturgy which is no merely accidental 
appendage to her, but which constitutes to the great mass of her 
members the principal exhibition of her character and (under the 
sacred Scriptures) nearly the whole of her authoritative teaching. 
If men could but steadily keep in view the thoughts and purposes 
of peace in the midst of controversy, surely they could not fail to 
perceive that, in this country at least, when one extols the Prayer 
Book as Catholic, and another as Protestant, many of the very 
same ingredients in its composition arc at the same moment 
present to the mind of each, though expressed by them under dif¬ 
ferent, and, as some will have it, incompatible designations : such 
ingredients as the intense earnestness of its confessions, the com¬ 
prehensive scope and the fervour of its prayers, the majesty of 
its hymns of praise, the truth and force with which it represents 
and provides for the mutual relations of God and 11 is worshippers, 
and of men one towards another. 

But further: this is not to Mr. Ward a merely abstract ex¬ 
cellence ; he contemplates the Church offices as capable of minis¬ 
tering abundantly to our spiritual needs. 

‘ Such is the great blessing we derive from that profession of ortho¬ 
doxy which our Church has retained : the Creeds and the Prayei*Book 
have stored within them all that the sorrowful or sinful soul cun need : 
all, that is, except supernatural grace, and thut our Church ie also pri¬ 
vileged to dispense.V-p. 451F. 

And this assertion of the title of the Church ofJEngland to dis¬ 
pense grace is presented in bolder relief by a passage which com¬ 
pares her position witfi that of Dissenting communities. 

* We feel attachment to our Church, because through it we were born 
again, and because through its ordinances we obtain communion with 
Christ. I have never for ohe moment wavered iu this conviction, fiom 
my first article in the British Critic to my last: and here is a marked 
difference between the attachment entertained by English Churchmen to 
their Church, and that felt by Dissenters of various classes totheir re¬ 
spective societies. If Dissenters enjoy communion with Christ (aud I 
rejoice in believing that very many .do enjoy ii), it is not through their 
Church that they enjoy such communion, dor do they profess it to be 
so: but our Church is a fhannel of sacramental grace.’—p. 102. 

No narrower meaning can justly be assigned to these passages 
than that the Church of England is at least a true branch of the 

Church 
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Church of Christ; for there is no other body than that Church, 
as we apprehend, of which, according to the creed of Mr. Ward, 
it can allowably be predicated that it is * privileged’—or endowed 
with title and authority, to dispense supernatural grace. Nor 
would it be possible, unless this character were recognised by 
him in the Church of Efegland, that he shottid draw the contrast 
which he haa^exhibited between her and dissenting Societies, 
and according to which the one is a medium of communion with 
the Redeemer, and the others are not. But as if to obviate any* 
doubts on this head, Mr. Ward has apprised us that the complaints 
he has to make arc directed not against the Church, but against 
a system which he deems tC be alien and intrusive (pp. 72 , 086 ). 

The effect of this introduction will probably be by no means 
to soften wbat is to follow, but rather to aggravate the shock 
which the denunciations and invectives of Mr. Ward cannot fail 
to impart to the minds of Churchmen in general. We do not 
undertake, be it observed, in any manner to reconcile them with 
the passages which already have been quoted: but we think it 
much more just, both to the Church and to Mr. Ward, to assume 
as axiomatic the declarations of his allegiance, and to leave it to 
him to bring other parts of his book into harmony with them, than, 
for the sake of producing greater Stir and effect, to exhibit as the 
principal objects in the picture sentiments which appear irrecon¬ 
cilable with the fundamental laws of its composition. 

The points which Mr. Ward has moved and questioned are by 
far too numerous to be extracted and discussed in anything like 
compete detail. Our design will be confined to the considera¬ 
tion of certain leading positions, and we shall also dwell more on 
his modus of examination and judgment than on his results. We 
propose to consider chiefly, 4 

1. His treatment of the English Reformation and Reformers. 

2. His methods of estimating the Church of England and the 

Church of Rome. * 

3. His novel and most dangerous philosophy concerning the su¬ 
premacy of conscience in the pursuit of moral and religious truth. 

4. Some topics relating to those questions of ecclesiastical alle¬ 
giance which the appearance of a work of such a nature and from 
such a quarter could not fail to bring intoltivelicr agitation. 

In defence of the freedom of our own language we-shall only 
beg that it may be estimated with reference to the -momentous 
character of the subject matter, and to the tone of the work which 
calls it forth. We shall, however, seek to profit by the excellent 
example of the author before us, in avoiding the imputation of 
motives. It will b'e our task to exhibit facts and reasonings, to 
follow their guidance, and to offer the comments which .they 
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themselves properly suggest; without cither the right or the de¬ 
sire to impeach Mr. Ward’s sincerity and earnestness in obeying 
the dictates, though, as we should say, the much mistaken dictates 
of his conscience. # 

I. Let us commence with Mr. WardV view of the English 
Reformation ; on which we must thus early fasten the charge of 
most extravagant injustice. 

He begins by informing us that ‘ some members of the English 
Church (including himself) regard with deep and burning hatred 
that miserable cVent.’—p. 44. 

And in a note (p. 44) he complains, that whereas conscience, 
though ill directed, prompted the Foreign Reformers in their 
movement, he can find in England no trace of such a process, at 
least among the leaders of the Reformation. * They objected, 
indeed, t<> the prevalent corruptions,’ but nofr with the ‘ single- 
minded and honest indignation ’ of Luther : * their real grounds of 
offence seem to have been mainly of a political order.’ 

‘ Their priaciple seems to have been, so far as they had any, that 
men may without grievous sin, nay innocently, nay laudably, leave the 
system in which God has placed them, without ever having honestly and 
heartily tried it, anil thus spiritually -apprehended its real nature, from 
having intellectually compared its external appearance... .with some ex-.? 
ternal standard; in other words, that not conscience, but intellect, is 
supreme judge of religious truth. It will be seen, then, that I cannot 
at all agree with those who prefer the English Reformation to the 
Foreign; so far from it, I know no single movement in the Churqb, 
except Arianism in the fourth century, which seems to me so wholly 
destitute of all claims on our sympathy and regard, as the English Refor¬ 
mation.’—pp. 44, 45, note. • 

Rut, lest it should be said* these are hasty and isolated ex¬ 
pressions, Mr. Ward by-and-bye returns to tbe charge, and assures 
us not only that his language, ‘deep and burning hatred,’ for 
example, falls short of his Convictions, but likewise that these con¬ 
victions are entertained, as we understand him, with the certainty 
of faith. 

. * When 1 feel called upon to strong language about the corruption 
of our own Church, the sinfulness of the Reformation, or similar matters, 
i really am not at all conscious of being influenced either by desire of 
eccentricity or by a spirit of undutifuluess. JThe words I use do.not 
even fully express the convictions that are among the very deepest I feel.’ 
—p. 293. . 

Thus far, however, Mr. Ward hall assailed chiefly by impli¬ 
cation the personal characters of the Reformers; but this defect 
he subsequently supplies; for he is not ashamed to accuse them 
distinctly of an 

* utter want of fixed religious principles.*—p. 481. 


And 
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And be broadly separates himself from such persons as may 
‘ look on the leading Reformers as serious men, as having been zealous 
for doctrine, and as having realized their religious expressions.*—p. 481. 

And once more: * 

' I do not myself tiling.. .our leading Reformers were serious men, 
and cared fo^ religion on its own account.*—p. 478. 

Nor will he allow even the results of the English Reformation 
to occupy a position of.advantage as compared with those of Ger¬ 
many : he continues to the close of the volume to be ‘ unprepared 
with an opinion whether the cause of Protestantism has been 
more disastrous here or«sbroad’ (p. 428); and he fears that it is 
the very same spirit working according to the speculative genius 
of the one country, and the practical bent of the other, which has 
produced in Germany the ‘ self-willed and arrogant questioning ’ 
of Christian dogm$, and in England— 

* such phenomena as those with which we are familiar ; an unbridled 
thirst for gain ; selfish neglect of the poor; disregard of the claims and 
of the distresses of conscience; a habit of miserable aud cowardly com¬ 
promise ; a deeply and widely-extending secularization of the Church.* 
—p. 429. 

Here is the verdict deliberately pronounced by Mr. Ward 
against the English Reformation and its authors: and it amounts 
simply to this, that no words which human language will supply 
can suffice to describe their vileness. But where arc the grounds 
of this verdict i Where are the evidences of patient, laborious, 
and impartial examination, by which alone such a verdict could be 
justified, and without which it cannot be excused ? Mr. Ward will 
remember the Athenian law, by which in certain cases the accuser 
failing in his proof forfeited his head. A great moral truth was 
figured by that law : the immense responsibility of those who bring 
heavy charges: and, by consequence, both the great merit of those 
who impeach justly, and the great guilt xif those who accuse falsely. 
Even a false accusation, however, may be palliated upon one con¬ 
dition : it is, where he who imputes the crime has taken all the 
means in his. power to know the .truth, and has failed from some 
cause other than his own negligenct.* What shall we say then of 
Mr. Ward? He sums up the motives of the Reformers into a 
gratuitous and fanciful theory, of which we will venture to say that 
it had .no original either in the facts of the case, or in the minds of 
any one of the men whom he has denounced as its followers; but 
he does not condescend to bring evidence, to particularize bis 
charges, to afford any clue by which we may either arrive at a 
persuasion of > their truth, or demonstrate their futility: he does 
not show, he does not even say, that he has applied his rftind to 
the study of the records, vast and complex as they are, of the pro¬ 
longed* 
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longed aftd diversified proceedings which he heaps together under 
the name of the English Reformation. If his tremendous impu¬ 
tations are true, they are true so far as he is himself concerned by a 
happy accident: unless indeed it be that he has used the perfec¬ 
tion of pains to conceal his pains, and has in secret investigated the 
depths of his subject while in his published work he skims lighter 
than Camilla along the surface. Rut .whether he has done so or 
not, he does not stand rectus in curia himself, for he was bound 
not only to do it, but to show that he has done it. iyf fivery principle, 
not only of revesence, but of propriety in a much lower sense, 
and one tithe of that regard for ‘ the sacred ness of hereditary re¬ 
ligion ’ to which in its other bearings he assigns so enormous an 
importance, required of him that if hd deemed it his duty as a 
priest of the Church of England to pronounce the heaviest of all 
judgments upon his antecessors and progenitors in the faith, he 
should prove that this had been done only in a sorrowful de¬ 
ference to conscience at every step, and not without the grave and 
dispassionate examination which his learned leisure in Oxford and 
his manifest abilities would well have enabled him to institute. 
But, instead of this, lie appears tranquilly to assume that the 
English bishops of the sixteenth centurjf are ecclesiastical Outlaws, 
against whom any and every man’s hand is to be raised; that .in , 
order to dispose of their claims upon us no process is necessary, 
no counsel or jury, no judge, no testimony; the hangman is the 
only person whose function is applicable to their case, and even 
he cannot ‘ fully’ discharge the debt due to their demerits. 

Under these circumstances, then, we except in limine to Mr. 
Ward’s competency to act as a teacher and a guide through the 
thorny passages which he has # chosen to tread. He has under¬ 
taken an Herculean tifsk in ‘ endeavouring to obtain some little 
insight into that hitherto unexplored abyss, our doctrinal and 
practical corruptions ’ (p. J03). We will not admit that he can 
lawfully challenge an opponent to contest these great historical 
questions with him at all. By reason of his own contemptuous 
procedure, his broad and sweeping denunciations do not even 
raise a presumption against "their objects, but they recoil with 
no small force upon himself- The presumption which he does 
succeed in raising, is this, that he himself labours under internal 
disqualifications of intellectual habit, or ot temperament, for*the 
work to which he has set his hand; and if he hopes hereafter to 
vindicate himself, he must substitute Tor the saltations by which 
he reaches his conclusions in the work before us, the patient and 
measured march of thought which no Oxford student has an 
adequate excuse for having failed to learn under the auspices of 
Aristotle and of Butler. 


Now 
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Now we shall not pretend to present an historical confutation 
of Mr. Ward in these allegations. It is extremely difficult to 
grasp air and to fight with moonshine; and it is scarcely less so 
to deal with charges which, ponderous as they are, are so deficient 
in particularity, and which so entirely avoid any appeal to evi¬ 
dence. There is no link or bond connecting them with the 
actual events of the time, to which the test of examination could 
be effectually applied. Yet enough may be said to show pre¬ 
sumptions at least that his representation is not more unwarrant¬ 
able for the mode in which it is made, than, it is baseless in 
itself. t 

He says of the English Reformers that f their real grounds of 
offence seem to have been mainly of a political orderand that 
they thought men might laudably 1 leave the system in which 
God had placed them without even having honestly and heartily 
tried it.* Who are those English Reformers, whose grounds of 
proceeding were mainly political? To take the latest period 
first—are they Parker and bis contemporaries? Surely it is 
difficult to maintain that political motives can be imputed as the 
probable ground of the ecclesiastical measures which were pur¬ 
sued at the accession of Elizabeth. On the one hand lay the 
S^e of Rome, great in its influence and in its associations, and 
supported by all the principal thrones of Christendom. On the 
other hand lay a Protestant party, widely spread through France 
and Germany, south as well as north, and politically combined, 
though doctrinally far from being harmonious in itself. What 
did England resolve ? She joined neither with the stronger party, 
nor even with the weaker. She took a course, indeed, nearer 
to that of the last than of the fir$t, but wholly different from it. 
She did not adopt the distinctive theories’ either of Lutheran or 
Calvinist, but offended the first by declining the device of con- 
substantiation, and the last by the whqle tone of her liturgy, her 
hierarchy, and her ceremonial. Thus far, then, their proceedings 
were surely anything but those of merely political churchmen. 
Nor was this done accidentally, v Foreign influences had become 
powerfully impressed upon the Mhrian exiles. A strong mind 
and a strong hand were required to repress them; and they 
were not wanting in the day of need. With a consummate 
wisdom it was determined to use every effort for avoiding, within 
the limits of this country, any rupture of communion.. And the 
measures of reform were so devised, that such rupture was avoided 

until the Pope, whose bull, according to Mr. Ward,* may not be 

■ ■ .... - — •- . . . . . 1 ----— 

• 

* Mr. Ward says this of dogmatic decrees of the Pope. Bat we apjsrekend that the 
dethroning power was urged as adogma in what may be called with fairness the audio-, 
ritative teaching of the Church of Rome. 

made* 
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made thq subject of adverse comment, undertook to depose 
ElizabetKfrom her throne and to invite and enjoin her subjects 
to put an end to her existence. Why is it to be alleged that 
there was no religious motion in the mind of Parker and his col¬ 
leagues ? Did they act as, under the circumstances, religious men 
might or would have acted ? Did they ercc$ firm barriers, which 
have never yet been thrown down, against the growing sympathies 
with the followers of Zuinglius and Calvin ? Did they enshrine 
in the liturgy the principles which produced the Anglican theo¬ 
logy oT the seventeenth century ? Did they frame their Articles 
in a spirit so Catholic, as to carry with them, a few individuals 
excepted, the whole body of the clergy and of the people? Did 
they resemble politicians in pandering to the passions of the 
people, or did these leaders of whom we speak either encourage 
the sacrilege of the nobles, or erect for themselves great estates 
out of the wreck which was then made of the huge and overgrown 
possessions of the church? As their measures and language 
were moderate in comparison with those prevalent at the time, 
so were their lives pious and blameless. We cannot read their 
hearts, if Mr. Ward can ; but reduced as we are to the ordinary 
and humble process of exercising the judgment upon matters of 
fact, we say that Mr. Ward’s scandalous imputations cannot be 
fastened upon Archbishop Parker and his, prominent coadjutors. 
And it will not do to say that all this was owing to Elizabeth, 
and to her love especially of high prerogative; for, in the first 
place, it is notorious that Elizabeth did not always meet with the 
concurrence of the Bishops; and, in the second, we apprehend 
that at that period the extreme Protestant party was even more 
ready than any other to have allowed and claimed for a sovereign 
friendly to them in religion the largest powers. A hundred 
years had yet to run before the discovery was to be made by the 
second Charles that Presbyterianism was not a religion fo*r a gentle¬ 
man. And here we have touched upon a part of the subject which 
appears to us to have afforded to Mr. Ward the occasion of car¬ 
rying to a climax his capricious injustice. If there be one mea¬ 
sure which, in our j udgmenf, # more deserves our gratitude and 
praise than any other of those which were adopted at the period, 
it was the plan of framing the articles of religion in such a spirit 
of comprehension as might avert the rending of the body of the 
Church. It is also, we apprehend, historically undeniable that 
in the same spirit the Elizabethan Reformers, when they altered 
so materially the Communion Office of the Second Prayer-book 
of Edward VI., kept in viewjsuch a liberty of opinion with respect 
to the Real Presence, as might serve to attain that'great end of 
preventing a schism. In the Articles were inserted such guards 
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as they thought necessary to obviate the danger of a recurrence 
to the extirpated abuses, but no more. To this comprehensive¬ 
ness of purpose Dr. Pusey has, on the part of those with whom 
Mr. Ward is presumed to sympathize, made an elaborate ap¬ 
peal.* Will it be'believed by those who have not read the work 
of Mr. Ward, that,after this recourse to the spirit and inten¬ 
tions of the Reformers for protection, that very same assumption 
should have been converted by Mr. Ward into one of those bitter 
mid withering charges in which he so much abounds? He ac¬ 
cuses those whom, until he has carefully and judicially examined 
their acts, he is bound to revere, of a vile deception:— 

‘ Three years since F distinctly charged the Reformers with fully 
tolerating the absence from the Articles of any real anti-Roman deter¬ 
mination, so only they were allowed to preserve an apparent one: a 
charge which I here beg, as distinctly, to repeat.*—note, p. 100. 

And again, he says he explained three years ago— 

‘ the manner in which the dry wording of the Articles can he di¬ 
vorced from their natural spirit, and accepted by an orthodox believer; 
how their primd facie meaning is evaded, and the artifice of their in¬ 
ventors thrown hack in recoil on themselves.’—p. 69- 

But-we resume the charge that political and not religious mo¬ 
tives prompted the English Reformation. Perhaps Mr. Ward 
meant this charge, not for the Elizabethan Reformers, but for 
Craniner and Ridley and their coadjutors of the time of Ed¬ 
ward VI. But nothing can be more alien to the presumptions 
which the facts suggest. If we examine the records of the time, 
we there trace the progress in the mind of Cranmer of particular 
opinions as his life advanced. We.know of him also that he was 
a d'iligent student, and a master of patristic learning: and even 
the bitterest adversary must alldw that Ridley was a practised 
theologiaq. Mr. Ward admits that both these prelates protested 
against prevailing corruptions; but not, it seems, with quite 
enough of single-minded and honest Indignation. Would to God 
-that this same quality of indignation, a sad snare as it has been to 
many virtuous minds, and a powerful instrument in the hands of 
Satan for their deterioration, if riot their destruction, were not in 
the sight of Mt. Ward a pearl of such great price! For our 

S art. we lament that such scope was given at the period of the 
^formation to a temper which, we deeply regret to say, Mr. 
Ward’s book, on account of the triviality of its investigations 
of fact combined wtfhthe savageness of its censures, seems to us 
more calculated than any other recent publication to revive. 

-■ — —- - — - — V - - -- 

* A Letter to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, by the Rev. E. B. Pusey, 
D.D. Oxford, 1842. 

But 
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But whatever be the value of this sort of indignation, and how¬ 
ever Cranmer and Ridley may have failed (of which we were, 
however, certainly unaware) to display the quantity of it necessary 
for the teachers of the Gospel, at least the absence of it will 
scarcely be held to constitute a proof that thdjy had no other than 
political motives; particularly as it happens ^hat much is known of 
the internal history of their religious sentiments, and as the course 
of public Reformation at the time corresponds with it. Other pre¬ 
sumptions, however, against Mr. Ward ajc not panting. It is 
the judgment of Mr. Hal lam,* that the religious changes made 
by Henry VIII. were eminently popular with the nation at large. 
But, on the contrary, those further alterations which followed in 
the reign of Edward VI. even excited serious outbreaks among 
the peasantry. It was not, therefore, from political motives of a 
domestic kind that such alterations could have been adopted; 
because they converted a quiet and, on the.whole, an united 
temper of affairs into one of considerable distraction. But surely 
neither was it from a regard to political support abroad; because 
if that had been the object, we should have found the English 
Church taking for her model the proceedings of the German 
reformation, or else of the Swiss and French, and entering into 
the struggle which was then in progress, instead of pursuing 
gradually her own line according to her o\yn convictions; and she 
would likewise in that case have leant determinately towards that 
party among the Protestants of the Continent which seems to have 
been by much the strongest at the time, namely the parly of 
Luther and Melancthon; whereas, on the contrary, when, in the 
latter part of Edward's reign, foreign sympathies began to act 
powerfully on the English Church, they were manifestly of the 
Zuinglian school, and they left a marked impression upon the 
Eucharistic Office of the Second Prayer-book. If, lastly, Mr. 
Ward means by his charges of political motives, simply a spirit 
of opposition to Roman interference, as seems probable, then we 
are surprised that he did not recollect that everything of this kind 
was already secured when Edward VI. came to the throne. In 
the latter part of the reign qf Henry VIII. such beginnings of a 
doctrinal Reformation as had been previously made had been 
almost utterly suppressed: but the ecclesiastical power of the 
Crown stood higher than at the ultimate settlement under Eliza¬ 
beth. Surely then Cranmer and Ridley must have found them- 

-—-—*-‘ ‘ “ - ‘ “ ' — - ~ 

* Constitutional History of England, vol. i. p. 143, n. ‘In fact no scheme of reli¬ 
gion would on the whole have lteen so acceptable to the nation as that which Henry 
left established, consisting chiefly of what was called Catholic in doctrine, but free 
from the grosser abuses, and from dll connection with the See of. Rome. Arbitrary 
and capricious as that king was, lie carried the people along with him, as I believe, 
both as to what he renounced and what he retained.' 

selves 
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selves satisfied upon the accession of Edward VI. f so Jar as . the 
. repudiation of Roman interference, and not only this, J>ut the 
guarantees of that repudiation, in the erection of the royal supre¬ 
macy, were concerned; and there remains accordingly no ground 
for the imputation tnat political motives urged these prelates upon 
those measures of religious reformation which occurred under that 
sovereign. , * 

We are driven back, then, upon the first of the three distinct 
periods of the English Reformation, namely the reign of 
Henry Vlltt; and here Mr. Ward may perhaps be surprised to 
find that his accusation really lights, so far as it can find a resting- 
place at all, upon heads 1 different from those for which it was in¬ 
tended—upon the heads of War ham, of Bonner, of Gardiner, 
and of Tunstal. For it was in 1531, when Warham was 
Primate of the Church, that the Convocation of the Clergy ac¬ 
knowledged the headship of the Crown; and the three other 
prelates who have been named had actually written against 
the Papal supremacy. It was also before Cranmer became 
Archbishop that the statute was passed, in February, 153.3, pro¬ 
hibiting appeals to Rome. So that, in point of fact, that upon 
which the ecclesiastical title of the subsequent English Reforma¬ 
tion under Elizabeth appears to turn, namely the matter of 
the royal supremacy, was synodically determined before Cranmer 
became a bishop, and under a body of prelates not one of whom 
became a party to the doctrinal and ritual reformation of a later 
date. And although it is true that the act against bulls dated 
from the primacy of Cranmer, yet he was but one, and it is 
notorious that that measure also had the concurrence of his 
brethren generally. And Mr. Ward’s charge of political motives, 
if warrantable at all, which we do not mean by this hypothesis to 
concede, is most applicable to those bishops of Henry’s time who 
are not at dll included under the ordinary designation of English 
Reformers: it is utterly inapplicable t© the Bishops of Edward’s 
reign (excepting Cranmer), who made a reformation that was 
subsequently overturned and abolished ; and it is not supported by 
a shadow of fair presumption in reference to Archbishop Parker 
mid his contemporaries, the Refbrrae>rs to. whom we are mainly to 
ascribe our present settlement. As to the further charge, that thqy 
had not tried the system from which they departed, we ask whether 
it is possible to conceive anything more calculated to arouse ’the 
displeasure of ju$t men or the ridicule of the world, than that a 
gentleman of the nineteenth century should acquaint the country 
that those bodies of grave and serious persons, born under the Papal 
jurisdiction, trained in the Imp of the Roman Church, giyen to 
study, holding most responsible situations, of unimpeached per- 
^ sonal 
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sonal character, and remarkable, at least among the men of that 
age, for the deliberate graduation of their measures of Reform, had 
had no real experience of that 1 system Which it was the purpose of 
their lives to amend; this gentleman hftnsel/ being one who was 
born out of that system, who has only begun within the last few 
years to think about it, and who can have had no experience of, it 
whatever, but simply contemplates it as a spectator from alar! 

But, again, Mr. Ward thinks that the English Reformation 
will not even bear a comparison with the Foreigrf one; tljat it was 
worse in its character, and not better in' its results. Let not any 
one suppose from this statement that Mr. Ward has an undue 
tenderness for the foreign Reformation. On, the contrary, be 
says of the Lutheran doctrine of justification, that he rejoices to 
have 

‘ Ventured to characterise that hateful and fearful type of Antichrist in 
terms not wholly inadequate; to its prodigious demerits.’—p. 305. 

One would think this was the ne plus ultra: but the immense 
capacity of his powers of wrath and indignation enables him to open 
in the lowest deep a deep lower still; and it is the system of 
Luther that he prefers to the English Reformation. Nor is this 
doctrine of justification the only ‘prodigious demerit* in that 
system of which he is apprised. He may or he may not have seen 
the sentiments preached by Luther in Ins Sermon on Matrimony, 
or the document which conveys his judgment, and Melancthon’s, 
in favour of the bigamy of the Landgrave of Hesse (a judgment 
of which we believe he afterwards repented) ; but Mr. Ward 
ought to have seen these things before he so coolly and glibly con¬ 
demned the Bishops of his own Church in comparison with the 
Foreign Reformers. He quotes, however (p. 176), with apparent 
concurrence, a recent and ^remarkable pamphlet by Sir W. 
Hamilton, of Edinburgh, which charges Luther and JVlelancthon 
with having introduced a state of things subversive of all moral and 
religious law; with having preached incontinence, adultery, and 
incest; with having maintained polygamy to the last as a religious 
speculation; with having desired to allow to Christian liberty a 
■space not less ample than tint of Mohammedan licence; and with 
having caused a fearful dissolution of manners throughout the 
sphere of Luther’s influence. All this Mr. Ward appears to 
adopt: and yet he makes no such charges against the English 
Reformers. He does not state, nor can any man state, that they 
thus relaxed the marriage tie, or assailed,with impure teaching 
the public ear. He does not pretend that, while setting up in an 
ostensible exclusiveness the authority of Scripture, they impugned 
the sacred hook of the Apocalypse* or declared the Epistle of St. 
James to be an epistle of straw. On the contrary, he will find 

voL. lxxv. no. cxlix. » m ■ them 
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them ever not only labouring to repress the excess Cobte^uent 
upon great excitements, but we think also forbearing for the most 
part the use of such illegitimate means as tend to produce that 
evil: he will find them sedulous id the endeavour to maintain holly 
observances, the frequent Eucharist, and the daily sacrifice Of 
prayer: and he will fiftd that in that daily sacrifice the people 
largely participated until inany years after these reformers were 
in their graves : and again we ask—is it consistent, we do not say 
with the, Catholic temper of reverence and awe, but with the nicst 
homely and vulgar decency, for the English priest of 1844 thus to 
cast obloquy upon th$ English Bishops of the sixteenth century, 
to praise at their expense that foreign reformation which in its 
other aspects he declares to he abominable and anti-Christian ; 
and to do this not only without proof, but where even the slender 
materials of testimony he thought fit to use told with resistless 
force against the wild and wanton opinions he lias broached ? 

As to the results of the German Reformation, upon which Mr. 
Ward is so cautious—for lie, too, has a caution, and one not less 
singular than his precipitancy—wo fear it is well known to him 
and to others, that among the principal of those results has been a 
total loss (we speak of bodies only, not of individuals) of the idea 
of a fixed, changeless system of dogma, an objective truth revealed 
to men, and made available for their use in the Gospel. And 
there is nothing, in our view, that suggests more melancholy, 
or perhaps more useful reflections, than the observation of that 
principle of decadence, without the poWer of systematic reaction 
and recovery, which seems to have marked the course of Protest¬ 
antism, in nearly every case where, instead of being a protest in 
and by the Church, it became a protest against the Church. Wfe 
will not be provoked by Mr. Ward’s assaults upon the English 
Reformation to enter into the details of this painful subject. It 
probably has not occurred to him, as it lias done to us, to hear 
from the lips of a German of high station, that he had listened to 
Sermons delivered from the pulpit, for the purpose of disproving 
the being of a God. Not for purpose of inflaming our * insu¬ 
lar pride/ of which we rcarliiykllow* Mr. Ward it is more than 
time we were well rid, but for the purpose of adoring God in re¬ 
spect of those perils from which we have been saved by the men 
Mr.* Ward vituperates, we recommend to the reader the lucid and 
temperate volume of Mr..Dewar, the British Chaplain,at Ham¬ 
burgh,* which traces.in outline the course of opinion in Germany 
since the Reformation, with respect to the whole theory of belief. 

* German Protestantism. by the Rev. G. H. Dewar. Loudon, 18,4C See aW 
the recent testimony of Dr. Hcugli, aSctjttish Preabyleri&t, ‘ Religion iu Geiteva tfrid 
Irtlfelgiuin.* Glasgow, IbH. 

II. We 
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" If. We come bow to Mr. Ward’s representation of the state of 
the English Ghnrch: and here the method he has pursued will 
obviate the necessity of lengthened quotations in order to ait ex¬ 
hibition of his views. For he has summed* up in the contents of 
the siseth chatter such a portion of his charges as may present a 
fair sample of them. She has no systenf of moral discipline for 
the poor, and none for the rich; she/totally neglects her duties as 
guardian of and witness to moralityand ‘ totally neglect# her 
duties as witness and teacher of orthodoxy' (p. xi.jf. AiuJ HOt 0n ty 
this—but she is ‘ wholly destitute of external notes, and wholly 
indefensible as to her position by external, historical, ecclesiastical 
arguments’ (p. 286). 

We shall distinguish between this assexHion as to the historical 
title of the Church, and the examination which Mr. Ward has 
instituted into her neglect of orthodoxy, of morality, and of disci¬ 
pline. And with regard to the first, we must say; it is only an¬ 
other added to the many insults which he lips heaped upon his 
spiritual mother, through whom he received the knowledge of 
Christ, and was born into the family of God. At this Conclusion, 
indeed, or perhaps any other, it might have been his misfortune, 
after investigation, to arrive. But it has been the subject of the 
controversy of centuries in the hands of men of first-rate ability and 
learning. Hooker, Andrewcs, Laud, Bramliall, Stillingfleet, Bull, 
and very many more, have laboured in this field, and have left be¬ 
hind them monuments of great industry and great sagacity. Nay, 
the recent effort of Mr.Palmer, in his elaborate work on the Church, 
has at least had this high compliment paid to it, that there has 
been (we apprehend) no attempt at on answer to it by the Papal 
party in England. Has Mr. Ward made himself master df this 
great controversy? He has ^'idently succeeded m dispelling all 
remains of doubt upon it from his mind; and he.informs his 
brethren, that, contrary to their fixed persuasion, there is no ex¬ 
ternal, no historical, no ecclesiastical argument of the slightest 
value to be urged on behalf of the Church of Errand. H®#he, 
we ask again, undergone the labour of a pfoedss adequate to the 
• breadth and the weight ofl!fis*x>iSeln*ion ? We are bound tosay hi* 
book shows no sign of kishaving at any time even read, hiaeh less 
fairly weighed, so much as a single Work Upon the subject. But 
even if he has not picked Up in retail at second and third hand thfe 
mere commonplaces of the adversary; and made them without a 
moment’s thought the basis^of his oracular .announcement—if he 
has faithfully discharged this also like the former labour, and like 
the former skilfully concealed it—we must again ^oggest to him, 
that in totally emitting to state tlto\^hiunds of a cbnvi dibit that 
strikes at the very root of the Christian privileges-of his fellow* 
t . v M 2 countrymen. 
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countrymen, in thus denouncing and repudiating the fundamental 
principles of those who had the first claim on his respect and ad¬ 
herence, without showing that he had ever examined them, hq.has 
proved himself most qnhappily ignorant of what mere delicacy and 
decency require from persons in the position which Mb occupies as 
a clergyman and as a member of the University of Oxford. 

With respect to his representation of the practical shortcomings 
and wants of our Church, we gladly allow that Mr. Ward has, at 
least, attempted la examine and expose them in detail. A calm- 
minded and equitable writer might, we think, have performed a task 
of immense importance and value by a deliberate investigation of 
this subject; but Mr. Ward has unhappily imparted to his book, 
by the passages wliich have been quoted, and by many more 
which we forbear to quote, the character of a railing accusation. 
It is impossible not to see the mischievous operation qf these cir¬ 
cumstances, , He is himself assailed with a storm of invective: 
and he will not enjoy that tranquil shelter from the bad passions 
he has roused, which he could justly have sought from the Divine 
mercy, if he had preserved his right to say that bis anathemas and 
impeachments were wrung from him by a hard necessity, that they 
were limited by the measure of the occasions that called them forth, 
and that they had not been launched without earnest consideration 
of the proofs upon which they rested. But what is yet far worse 
is this: Mr. Ward will confirm and inilame the insular pride that 
he wishes to destroy; when men are attacked, and especially 
when their fathers and their institutions are attacked, in indecent 
and outrageous language, they will escape the substance of the 
charge in their just complaints of the manner: they will lose the 
profit of the rebuke, because the man that administered it, instead 
of winning by gentleness his way to their affection and respect, 
stirred by his own rashness the fumes of passion that are sure to rise, 
to envelop the very objects he sought to expose, and to intercept 
and bewilder our view of them. 1 

Even, we regret to say, in his detailed examination of the con¬ 
duct of the English Church, Mr. Ward evinces the same thorough 
one-sidedness and obliquity of judgment which alone could have 
blinded him to the indecencies we have already attempted to 
point out. The only mode in which we can, without running into 
enormous detail, make good this assertion is, by showing in one 
or two particular cases with how different a measure he meles 
out justice to thq English and the, Homan systems respectively., 
For instance. One of, his charges*against bis country, apa his 
country’s church is gross neglect of the poor. And 6otl forbid 
it should be denied that we have abundant cause for pain, and £pv 
shame in that respect, when we compare our state and' 1 practice 

with 
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with'the holy law of God.' But Mr. Ward makes this particular 
one of the counts in the indictment which he brings against our own 
Church, and by which he degrades her from any claim to repre¬ 
sent the genuine character of the body Of our Lord, in order that 
he may prod$|d to assert that another church, the Church of Rome, 
is really and alone entitled to the praise oT fulfilling that charac¬ 
ter. Now we are prepared to deny that the poor arc worse cared 
for in this country than in lands where the Church of Rome bears 
sway; and we think Mr. Ward himself would do Veil to yisit some 
of those lands, and (in Naples for example) to witness the hideous 
forms in which human misery is permitted to display itself beneath 
the face of day, and how the remains of the dead are hurled without 
coffin or clothing into vaulted pits, before he reiterates this accu¬ 
sation. Before he complains of the food, lodging, and clothing of 
the English labouring class, let him examine those of the corre¬ 
sponding class in other European countries. Nay, before he com¬ 
plains of the pressure they endure on account of the restlessness 
and recklessness of the commercial spirit, an evil we do not dis¬ 
semble nor extenuate, let him in common justice inquire whether 
that evil is confined to England, and whether it does not exist 
elsewhere, and rage even in countries of the Roman obedience 
with still greater malignity. 

We pass to Mr. Ward’s doctrine concerning factory labour. He 
cites on this head the sentiments expressed in a work,* not writ¬ 
ten, we are persuaded, with any wilful exaggeration, but still from 
its very nature couched in terms highly rhetorical, yet adopted 
by Mr. Ward, as if they were merely the language of dry and dis¬ 
passionate description. From this work (p. 27) he shows in ex¬ 
tremely general terms the mischiefs of factory labour. One definite 
statement, indeed, wer perceive in his quotation, namely, that twelve 
hours a day are the minimum of labour for young pessons; where¬ 
as if he had taken the trouble to refer to the Act before fastening 
bis charge upon the Church, he would have found that twelve 
hours were the maximum, and for children four hours more than 
the maximum, at the time when the work was published. How¬ 
ever, he proceeds to argue, all this is very bad, and it could not be 
so if we had a pure Church. Then the clergy would proclaim 
those sufferings in the ears of the civil ruler (p. 32). Then the 
pure Church would * with eager and urgent zeal have pleaded, 
clanaouted, threatened ’ in behalf of the poor; would have inquired 
and ascertained what descriptions of employment were too severe 
for a Christian life; and would have issued stern prohibitions 
enforced by spiritual ceifsures against any who should engage in 
them, as well as against the wealthy oppressor. 


* The Peril* of the Nation. Loudon, 1813. 
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Now it must be recollected that by a pure Church, Mr. Ward 
melons throughout, not a chuTch in a state of ideal excellence, re¬ 
presenting the perfect image of our Redeemer, but the actual 
Church of Rome. Let us turn, then—for we are delighted at 
length to find Mr. Ward upon the terra firma of ^legations of 
fact, which may Hie grappled with and put to the test—let us turn 
to the lands where his pure Church f energises,’ and let us see how 
she manages the matter of factory labour. First however observe, 
that the test to which we*shall resort is the length of that labour, 
for it wiU hardly bo pretended that in regard to ventilation, to 
security, or to other accessories, the factory labour of England is 
more unhealthy than that of other countries. We invite, then, 
JVf r. Ward to cross the Channel into Roman Catholic France, and 
to consult, not a book of popular declamation, but the Report 
made by M. Delambre, the head of the department of manufac¬ 
tures in the office of'the Minister of Commerce, during the year 
1838, where he will find that the actual work of children is never 
less than twelve hours, and extends from that minimum amount 
to fourteen; while it is also reported to be not unusual for them, 
in the chief centres of manufacture, to work all Saturday night and 
Sunday morning.* In England, at the same period, no child 
under thirteen could be employed for more than eight hours a day, 
nor any young person for more than twelve; on Saturday the hours 
of work were ouly nine; and since that date a new Act of Parlia¬ 
ment has restrained, to six and a half hours a day, the maximum 
of labour for children. 

But perhaps Mr. Ward will say that in France the pure Church 
is still in fetters. Let us pass on, then, to Austria: and quoting 
from the same authentic work to which we have already referred, 
we obtain the following result:— * r 

‘The hours c of factory labour in Austria are usually long, being fre¬ 
quently, in the factories in the interior, fifteen hours a day exclusive of 
meal-time, and not unfrequently seventeen h&urs.’—Horner, p. 105. 

So that in the country where there is no Jacobinism and no 
Protestantism, where the pure Church reigns alone, the factory 
labour is far worse than in France, as in "France it is worse than in 
England. It happens, singularly enough, that semi-rationalising 
Prussia is the land in which has been fixed by law, for those 
who are commonly called young persons, the shortest term of 
labour, namely, ten hours up to the age of sixteen. But while it 
may be questioned whether even the letter of this law is, on the 
whole, more in favour of the young than the law of England, there 
is one characteristic of British factory legislation which casts the 

* Hoftter oa ths Rhptoympnt of Childrm in factories, p. 28. 
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balance greatly in its favour, even as compared with that of 
Prussia. The common fault of such laws is that, in Mr. Burke’s 
language, they want an executory principle; and this want has 
been met in England by the appointment of very able and humane 
men as inspectors, without whom we fear mere paper legislation 
would not be of the least avail. In other countries this security 
has not been taken. England, then, we believe, stands in this 
matter above Prussia, but more above France, and most above 
Austria. Do we complain of the Homan Church for this? No; 
the spirit of Mammon is too strong for her or for any cfhurcb on 
earth: blit we complain of Mr. Ward, who, in his reckless crusade 
against the Church of his fatherland, h&aps up a multitude of ac¬ 
cusations so generalised as to defy scrutiny, and when incidentally 
he comes upon the groundwork of facts, can thus proceed in the 
most glaring contradiction to them. 

In another place Mr. Ward intimates that, if we had a pure 
Church, it is probable that there would have been an ecclesi¬ 
astical inquiry into the means by which we nave acquired and by 
which we hold our Indian empire (p. 388) ; and the absence of 
power to institute such an inquiry, and to inculcate upon statesmen 
the obligation to be guided by its results, is another of tlicj damning 
signs of the corruption and exhaustion of our Church. We do not 
stop to notice in detail the singularly aggressive views towards the 
State involved in this proposition, which seems to be advanced by 
Mr. Ward almost as if its grounds were axiomatic. We doubt if 
the thirteenth century would have endured, or even if the author 
of Unarn Samtam would have propounded it. But, without re¬ 
sorting to hypothesis, let us again illustrate the determined one-r 
sidedness and the unnatural partialities under which Mr.*Ward 
conducts his inquiry.. He condemns the English Church because 
of tyranny, real or supposed, on the part of the English State 
towards the people of I ntlia. Of course he has never heard either of 
the auspices under which Spain undertook her American conquests, 
or of the means by which she effected them. But it may be better 
to recall to bis attention a case which is modern as well as un¬ 
ambiguous. He has heard, of African slavery and of the slave- 
trade. Let him recollect, and when he next writes let him for 
very shame record, that his country, influenced, we must say, by 
its sentiments of religion, abolished that slave-trade in 1807*, and 
extirpated slavery itself, at an immense pecuniary cost, in 1833$ 
that no nation of Europe lias yet followed # the last example; that 
Groat Britain has experienced the greatest obstacles in obtaining 
even the effectual recognition of the first; and that ibis accursed 
traffic is still pursued, with a desperate tenacity, by two nt|tions, 
and only two. The homes yet open to the slave-trader, where 
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government and people alike combine to welcome bim, are firstly, 
Brazil, where the pure Church of Mr. Ward yet sits enthroned} 
and, secondly, Cuba, where so absolute is her dominion that not 
even for English residents is English worship tolerated. The 
Pope indeed, to his honour be it spoken, has condemned the slave- 
trade, but no inore heed is paid to his anathema than to the 
passing wind; and as to the Church in Cuba and the.Church in 
Brazil, if they have raised their voices on behalf of the victims 
continually brought within their view, no echo of that sound has 
crossed the Atlantic. But it was singular enough that Mr. Ward, 
when he summoned his country and his Church before his judicial 
seat, should have entirely overlooked a series of transactions of 
which the fame has resounded through all quarters of the globe, 
which will long remain an indelible record of the high moral and 
philanthropic tone of Englishmen, and will go far with foreign 
countries and with future generations in the vindication of their 
character, even against the efforts of domestic detractors. 

Again, Mr. Ward proves, to his own satisfaction, a total want of 
agreement between our Church government and that of Christian 
antiquity. And how ? By showing that the Privy Council (in 
which the Archbishop himself sits) orders the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to prepare thanksgivings for the births of princes, 
and to insert in the Liturgy the names of members of the royal 
family; and, to increase the force of his demonstration, he adds 
that the Queen, upon the petition of some Society governed by the 
archbishops and bishops, orders the said archbishops and bishops 
to require their clergy to make collections in their churches for 
the said Society! We cannot conceive how Mr. Ward contrived, 
nor hew he chanced, if chance it were, to stumble upon three 
proofs (if such they must be called) so trivial and so irrelevant. 
But few words, we think, would show the reasonableness of these 
several kinds of injunction. Mr. Ward may indeed be a believer 
in the deposing power; and may think* that the Church should 
have power, from week to week or day to day, to determine who 
is to be prayed for as the sovereign of the land. But we hold 
it most just that, so long as the «Ohurch is nationally esta¬ 
blished, the sovereign should, with the constitutional advice 
of a Privy Council, including the principal, prelates ex-officio, be 
allowed to name those members of the royal family who, on 
account of their proximity to the throne, ore fit subjects for the 
special prayers of the .faithful, .or, in other words, who constitute 
the chief civil power the realm. BiH' we pass from these paltry 
allegations to others which are more serious. He pays the bishops 
are by law compelled to institute to livings; they are appointed 
by the Crown; they cannot alter the Liturgy; nor ordainwithout 
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subscription, and the taking of certain oaths; nor appoint to bene¬ 
fices, except in the character of patrons. He does not inform us 
how far different was their state, in the most important of these 
particulars, before the Reformation. He does not tell us, and wc 
doubt if he lias inquired, how much more liberty the present 
Church enjoys in Austria and France. Has he inquired whether, 
in the latter country, any clergyman can open a school without the 
licence of the University, controlled* by the Government, and not 
tied even to the profession of Christianity ? Does'he kno\y that the 
civil power, both in Austria and in France, claims, and has an 
absolute and universal title, to step iq between the prelates and 
their head the Pope; and that no papal brief, or bull, is valid 
without its assent? He has omitted to mention a privation of the 
English Church more serious than any of the restraints that he 
has named: the inability to meet in Synod without the royal per¬ 
mission. Was it because he knew the ready letort that would be 
made by pointing out his pure Church in France and other 
countries of Christendom, placed in a similar predicament?* 

But towards the latter part of his work Mr. Ward enumerates 
the healthful signs in the condition of the English Church. He 
endeavours to prove the legitimacy of his position within- her pale 
by alleging that she possesses the internal notes of Christian 
virtue. * There is one of these,’ he says (p. 575), ‘ among the 
best of her members, that is never to be found among heretics 
and schismatics: it is the virtue of humility.’ He continues 
thus 

‘ Now observe the position which they more and more assume: ob¬ 
serve the whole language of humility in reference to our own Church, 
and deep reverence for the great Christian body, which is now becoming 
so common. Can there.be a mote signal contrast with the ground taken 
up by schismatics in various ages of the Church? * , 

We are not about to deny the possession of humility to the 
writers in the * British Critic ’ or to Mr. Ward j but when we find 
one of a small section, who have very much isolated themselves, 
by some particular opinions, froln the great body of the Church, 
-citing die facility with whiAdthey censure that Church as a whole, 
by way of proving their progress in humility , we really are de¬ 
sirous to ask, is this bitter jest, or is it senseless earnest ? We fear 
it is the latter: we could wish it were the former. For can Words 
measure, the infatuation of. mind which this argument exhibits ? 
Some Mirabeau among the aristocracy ceqsures the vices of the 
nobles ; a plebeian flatterer of the great denounces the turbu¬ 
lence of the people; and,according to the code of. Mr. Ward,-the 
—.-■— - --• 1 ..; — 

* See la Menuaia ‘Affaire* de Home,* and a review of that work iu the ‘British 
Critic* for 1631 (vvl. wii. p-Ml). J " 
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humility of these parties respectively is thereby demonstrated! 
According to ours, there is, among all the diversities of human 
affairs, no single situation in which pride and passion have a scope 
more free and perilous than when an individual of an order, placed 
in opposition to its prevailing temper, undertakes to delineate its 
faults. Mr. Ward may be perfectly able to prove his personal 
humility, notwithstanding his arbitrary and violent denunciations 
of Lis Church; but we protest against his being allowed, on his 
own behalf or on that of others, to prove it by them. , 

Wc are anxious to make it understood that we are far from 
professing to institute an examination of the whole work of Mr. 
Ward. It is a work thaf questions everything, and such a task 
would require hands more competent, and whole volumes of space. 
Neither in what has been said have we attacked any class or 
party. We impeach the capacity of Mr. Ward individually as a 
public instructor, upon a question anterior to his particular senti¬ 
ments—namely, the legitimacy of the whole process which he 
uses in their formation. His organon is bad; his rapidity and 
vehemence of censure, with a total independence of inquiry in 
some cases, and the most slovenly and slight inquiry in others, 
arc so objectionable that all classes and parlies have a common 
interest in their exposure. Whether the Reformation were a 
blessing or not, whether the Church of England be incredibly 
corrupt to the very core or not, whether the Church of Romo he a 
pure and ideal Church or not, whether the priest of the Church 
of England be the proper person to announce these discoveries or 
not, it is important, even before all these things, that the principle 
should he maintained that those who judge without examining, 
in matters, of high moral import, should be called to account; 
and that children—the demand seems not, immoderate—should 
not strike a parent until they have heard her. 

Neither arc we of those who pretend to optimise upon the pre¬ 
sent condition of the Ciiurch, or who 'deny that there is infinite 
scope and space for her members to amend, not so much her as 
themselves, according to her true mind and type; and we fer¬ 
vently trust that all those who have m*de themselves acquainted 
with Mr. Ward’s numberless imputations on her, will remember 
that the faults of the accuser do not relieve the accused of their 
responsibility. They are bound to extract the honey of sound 
admonition from amidst the alien ingredients with which it is sur¬ 
rounded. It has been held, and, in our judgment, truly, that 
there is no censure, however rash, however careless, however 
violent* and however, in the. main, untrue, which may not yield 
advantage to the object of it, if be will welcome the invective as 
an instrument of spiritual assistance to him in the discovery of his 
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faults. And indeed the living members of the Church have but 
slender excuse if they fail in this duty, for they are liberally 
favoured throughout the work at the expense of the Church 
herself. Not only are we bound to admit that this book is cha¬ 
racterised, in a very pleasing manner, by the absence of personal 
unkindnesses, but the follies and sins of men arc not charged upon 
them: they are transferred bodily to the Church, as if hers were 
the one and only power that moved the vast machine of English 
society. Let therefore full scope be given to all»that Mr. Ward 
has truly said of our sins, our negligences, our ignoranc es’; of the 
slight and perfifnetory manner in which we discharge that great 
work of the government of the conscience; of our deadnoss to 
the denunciations of Scripture concerning the perils of wealth, 
and the difficulties it interposes in the way of salvation; of our 
insensibility to the Christian equality, or (should it not rather be 
said ?) the Christian superiority of the poor; of our narrow and 
lethargic sense of Christian brotherhood. Lpt us combine with 
these repentance and humiliation for that sin which Mr. Ward 
has scarcely touched, hut on which we think a reasonable re¬ 
former would have laid the very greatest stress—namely, our 
slowness to take advantage of those means of grace and discipline 
which the Church actually provides; our neglect where she 
invites; and even, alas! our disobedience where she commands. . 

Mr. Ward conscientiously believes and contends (p. 54) that 
true duty requires us not to foster the delusions of national pride, 
but to expel them; and that though the exposure of defects may 
irritate our flesh and blood, yet it deserves our gratitude. He has 
our hearty assent in these positions. We rejoice that the time has 
come when, as a people and a Church, we are no longer td hug 
ourselves in fancied perfection. We acknowledge the vicious 
habit of this kind, in which we are nationally apt to indulge; but 
Mr* Ward’s processes are no more than a vicious reaction from 
that vicious habit. It is, Ave think, the more excusable error of 
the two, far persons of this age and this Church, to resent an ex¬ 
posure of the faults of the Reformers, and a free scrutiny of the 
•Reformation, than to dcnftg the Church what is generally con¬ 
sidered to be the proof of her legitimate authority, with a con¬ 
temptuous conciseness which overleaps and disdains inquiry, and, 
without the smallest examination, to pronounce a sentence, which 
scarcely any amount of examination could have warranted, against 
the Reformers, as men who had no vital consciousness of the truths 
on which they elected, and that in the midst of the fiery trial, to 
build their hopes of personal salvation; and nothing but the strong 
delusion, which is the result of indulged bias and of nntempered 
efrupe intellect, could, we think, have induced Mr. Ward not 
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only to commit these errors, but to commit them in the verysame 
volume wherein he has taught, in terms of flaming exaggeration, 

‘ the extreme sacredness of hereditary religion.’ The principles 
be has himself laid down will cause the strongest reaction against 
the licentiousness of his whole mode of teaching and of argu¬ 
ment. * 

It becomes still more clear how Mr. Ward has succeeded ‘ in 
blindfolding his judicial faculties, when we compare with his 
mode of, arriving at a judgment of the English Church, his ve/y 
different mode of meeting assaults upon the Church of Rome, or 
upon any of the particular practices she recommends or tolerates. 

, In one part of his work (p. 77) he considers the question 
whether the abuses of the English Church ought to be reformed 
upon the model of actual Rome, or according to that of more 
early and primitive times. The principal reason which he assigns— 
for we have nothing to do with others (p. 77) which he reserves— 
for fixing upon the former as a standard is, that the ancient sys¬ 
tem is one which cannot be reproduced or even realized by us 
(p. 78), but that we may ‘study on the spot, if we will consent to 
follow a living example,’ what we ‘ can by no possible efforts 
rescue from the abyss of time.’ Thus the nearness of the Roman 
system, not as to mere vicinage, but as to habits of thought, and 
‘ all the more essential features of our civilization’ (p. 78), and 
the consequent facility of learning and appreciating it, appear to 
Mr. Ward to constitute an ‘ amply sufficient’ (p. 77) ground for 
this determination. 

But when the question is about what Dr. Hook has broadly 
termed the ‘ Mariolatry’ prevalent in the Roman Church, what 
becomes of all this nearness and facility? A singular change 
then suddenly passes over the spirit'of the dream: and Mr. Ward 
then discovers ‘ the incalculable obstacles in the way of a fair 
judgment, on people so unlike ourselves in every particular’!! 
(p. 82) ; and he declares, ‘on this subject I have really seen no 
evidence which enables me to have so much as a bias one waif or 
the other' (p. 81). 

Mr. Ward, it is fair to add, strong^ deprecates the introduc¬ 
tion of these devotions generally among ourselves : evidently, wc 
think, as an economy, a condescension to the weakness’and reli¬ 
gions babyhood of the English people. But on the system itself 
he has no evidence to form so much as a bias. He who thinks 
that the proceedings of the English bishops of the sixteenth Cen¬ 
tury only find their parallel among the blasphemers of our Lord’s 
divinity: he who pronounces that ail the labours of all the Sages 
of his Church in her defence are nothing worth; he who cannot 
even refrain from condemning the personal Christianity of such 

men 
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men as Ridley and Parker:—he has no evidence to form so much 
as a bias on the Virgin worship prevailing in the Roman Church. 
Alas! he has formed a bias that he knows not of. We are not 
about to travel into the painful details of £his subject. Those 
who are moved to seek information upon them may with great 
advantage consult the solid and useful volumes of Mr. Tyler.* 
We know that this prayer has gone up unrebuked: Jure matris 
impcrafilio. We know what process was applied to those songs 
of the Divine Spirit which were put into the mouth of Holy 
David to be the perpetual treasury of the church's praise,* and the 
vehicle of her solemn communion with her Lord: that for the 
name of the incomprehensible Jehovah was substituted through¬ 
out the name of the Blessed Mary; and these devotions, so paro¬ 
died, arc proposed for the use of Christians. We know that 
there is a Bible in which it is declared, under the most awful 
sanctions, that God will not endure that His honour shall be 
given to another. But Mr. Ward has no evidence to enable him 
to form 1 so much as a bias one way or the other.’ This is the 
caution, of which we said it was not less singular, not less idiosyn¬ 
cratic, not less distorted and deformed, than his precipitancy. 
This is the caution which forces us to say, that to speak of having 
no bias is a mockery. Mr. Ward supplies us with the warrant 
for the assertion. For in another part of his work (p. 425), where 
he compares the corruptions of religion in Germany with those in 
England, his frightful climax is no less than this:— 

‘English “high-churchmen ” are in the constant habit of attributing 
to the most holy and mortified men, to St. Buonaventure, to St. Ber- 
nardine of Sienna, to St. Alphonsus Liguori, a close approach at least 
to positive idolatry: what more fearful approximation to blasphemy 
against the Holy Glios[ has thmvrildest German ever devised ? * 

We,, for our parts, sedulously avoid a question which is far 
beyond us, and admitting and revering the high Christian virtues 
which were found in asseffciation with those awful acts, we refuse 
to ask or to consider whether the author of the Marian Psalter 
and the Marian Tc Deum incurred, in whole or in part, as a 
- Christian soul standing befbrp God's tribunal, the guilt of idolatry: 
but when the act is separated from the person, and we arc told 
that the denunciation of the act, with the utmost, plain speaking, 
as in its nature an act of idolatry, is a near approximation to the 
unpardonable sin, then we say the very first principle of Theism 
is called,*in question, and we are actually called upon to give up 
our Christian position, and had bettor at once travel back three 
thousand years, and begig again from the one truth, which we 

•* Oir the Invocation of Safnt*, London, 1842. And, On the Romish Worship of 
the Virgio, Loudon 1844, .. 
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shall at least in the Patriarchal Church find in its integrity and 
its undisputed majesty—the Unity of God. 

It is useless, and worse than useless, to tell us of the gradations 
of feeling in the minds of those who invented these devotions: to 
theorise upon the possibility of their having applied the very 
highest known Strain of the language of devotion to the creature* 
and yet, by some further projection of thought, maintained for 
themselves the relative position of the Creator. These are argu¬ 
ments which it seems td us would, if they tell against the denun¬ 
ciations of Dr. Hook, go with ns much force to show that the 
condemnations of idolatry, in Scripture had much better have been 
omitted from the sacked volume. Very just it might be to urge 
them, if it were proposed to deal out to St. Bonaventure the mea¬ 
sure which Mr. Ward lias dealt to the Reformers: but they aTc 
mischievously perverted, as well ns irrelevantly obtruded, wheti 
they are used to prevent free censure, by competent and respon¬ 
sible persons, of those practices which in the exercise of their 
responsibility they deem obnoxious. 

What then is the position of the churchmen of England as Mr. 
Ward would place them? Suppose they acknowledge in the 
Roman Church great gifts and merits. Suppose they see that 
she, has preserved a polity more compact and better organised 
than that under which they were born: that certain doctrines 
denied by some among themselves and with seeming impunity, 
are firmly and immovably established, not only as with us, in the 
hearts of the reflective and informed, but even in the current 
public opinion (so to speak) of the Roman communion. Sup¬ 
pose, further, that they expatiate freely cm these and on other 
gifts : c waiting and looking if perchance they inay thereby arouse 
their own brethren to a godly jealousy, „ 

Mr. Ward would have not only all this, but likewise much 
more than tins ; and he would manifestly insist that, at the very 
least, this should be done without qualification or counterpoise. 
Because the corruptions and faults of the English Church, which 
we see, are so great: and because the corruptions of the Rpinan 
Church, if any, are not under our vitiWf 1 

As between man and man this is the very dictate of pure 
Christianity. We are to dwell upon our own sins: we are not 
to ptesume the existence of virtues in ourselves, and at all events, 
without a morbid and elaborate self-depreciation, the introspective 
eye is to glance.lightly over them: but we are to dwell upon the 
virtues of others: we are to touch gently, or, if no positive duty 
calls, we are wholly to let alone their defects. 

But great force lies in that condition,—if no positive duty 
calls. Suppose a father perceives that his daughter’s affections 
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are rapidly fastening themselves Upton one whom, notwithstand¬ 
ing many apparent or even real excellencies, he yet knows to be 
tainted* with such rices as to render him an unfit and dangerous 
guide through life, it will be his duty to jvarn bet* against the 
attraction: to expose with an increasing force and plainness, in 
proportion as the seductive power may become rilore formidable, 
the Aults of the party; and if she retort upon him, that in his 
house she does not find the extended sympathy she needs, that his 
temper is phlegmatic and his acquirements limited, it is # his duty 
even so far to extol himself in respect of his guardianship over her 
as to make her feel her security and comparative blessedness in the 
house where God has placed her. Nor i% he, acting sedulously 
and conscientiously within these limits, to be reproached either 
with want of charity or with surfeit of pride. He may feel the 
dangers to his personal humility of the duty he is undertaking: 
but he is bound to persevere, and to believe that, like all dangers 
which really belong and attach to duty, they will be neutralized 
ami averted in its discharge. 

Now, how stands the Church of England with regard to this 
subject? 8he is brought into close practical conflict with the 
Church of Rome: assailed along the whole line of her battlements 
by a motley crew, amongst whose parti-coloured devices the,erf- 
signs of the papacy occupy a conspicuous place. The allegiance 
of her children is solicited by every public and by every private 
effort: is she not to watch for the souls placed under her care ? 
Is she not to tell them of the perils which they will incur by going 
astray? Is she to allow their minds to fester and corrode by 
morbid contemplation of the evils they see around them, to suffer 
them to grow ripe for defection in their ignorance of evils heavier 
but more remote, and is she toot to make use of her longer sight 
and her hoarded experience to warn them against partial judg¬ 
ments, and against the rosy fruit which turns to ashes in the 
mouth? No, nothing of the sort, says a voice from within the 
camp, the voice of Mr. Ward:— 

* We cannot possibly desire the prosperity, or lament the adversity, 
of a religious community wlflch prominently upholds corrupt and super¬ 
stitious practices: the difficulty is, how can we reconcile it to ourselves 
to attribute so serious blame to societies which we acknowledge as 
Christian churches.’—(p. 121.) • 

Was there ever a writer of whom it might be said with so 
much precision as of Mr. Ward, that wliile # he brought the banc, 
he brought also, in the exhibition of his own glaring inconsisten¬ 
cies, the antidote ? He cjtnnot desire the prosperity of a religious 
community which prominently upholds corruption: yet he tells 
us over and over again that the Church of England has been Un¬ 
fortunately 
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fortunately committed, and that for three .hundred-years (p. -72), 
to a system of the most incredible corruption; that she has totally 
neglected the rich and the poor alike, morality and doctrine alike, 
and that by her authoritative teaching she sets herself against the 
holiest practices of the Christian life , (p. 76} : and yet he alsq 
tells us over and over again that he is thoroughly loyal to the 
Church, cannot abide half-hearted allegiance, thinks it his H3uly 
to make her the one great' sphere and centre of his energies 
(p. 54), and finds everything throw him back on the course of 
action which natural affection would of itself suggest, ‘ the making 
our own Church the one great centre of thought* (p. 93), and 
fixes his affections ujion Her, and only on the rest of the ; Church 
through her (p. 68), which at least implies desiring her pros¬ 
perity. 

And again he complains, in the passage we arc examining, of 
the imputation of so serious blame to societies which we acknow¬ 
ledge as Christian Churches, and he thinks it wonderful men 
can act so much in contradiction with themselves. He at least 
has no cause for wonder. At the very worst, they are simply 
following his example, and at a respectful distance. He has im¬ 
puted certainly the most serious blame to the religious society to 
which he belongs; an abyss of corruption, evils ‘ fearful, immi¬ 
nent, destructive of the very life and essence of a Church’ (p. 72), 
corruption to the very core, so that ‘ the generally received form 
of religion among us is another Gospel, which is not another, for 
it is no Gospel at all’ (p. 61). 

And yet he not only owns her as a'Church in name, but (as we 
have already seen) directly declares her spiritual powers and 
character; as being to us ‘ the visible embodiment and channel 
of our Lord’s presence’ (p. 68) ; ‘..because through it we were 
born again, ana because through its ordinances we obtain com¬ 
munion with Christ’ (p. 102); and because, unlike Dissenting 
Societies, ' our Church fs a channel of Sacramental grace’ (Ibid.). 

Ar to the character of England and her institutions, Mr, Ward 
has recklcjjsly overlooked some of their most striking features, 
which ought to have exercised very important influences on .his 
judgment. His charges against the Church turn in a remark¬ 
able degree upon tbe want of methodised teaching and of sys¬ 
tematic discipline. He was never struck by the fact that a nation, 
which is by universal confession one of the most powerful and 
distinguished in the world, is nevertheless in civil and Social, as 
well as religious mattdrs of practice, one of the least systematic; 
it trusts more to personal character, an<( lessto external law. Let 
us take for examples three most important departments: tbosejof 
law, education, and commerce. The laws of England are re¬ 
nowned 
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nowned throughout the world for securing to the subject the 
greatest degree of liberty in combination with public order; but 
the scientific eye perceives the want of codification, and the pedant 
would pronounce other nations far more advanced in their civi¬ 
lization, because their system of jurisprudence, collected and 
arranged, presents a show of good government,'which no one 
would antecedently presume could be realized out of our chaos of 
equity, canon law, common law, statute law, and judge law. So 
with respect to education. In this country it is, teqhnically 
speaking, much less advanced than in othcfs. As far as the 
upper or governing class is concerned it appeal's almost to be 
picked up at random. The range of regular instruction in our 
public schools and universities at once suggests the reflection 
against itself, that it is extremely narrow. And yet notwithstand¬ 
ing, the result is, that the Englishman as such exhibits perhaps 
greater vigour of practical understanding than*the native of any 
other country, whether as soldier, sailor, merchant, farmer, artisan, 
or in any other rapacity, and it is still more notorious that the 
members of the English aristocracy are as a body (not what they 
ought to be, yet) the most distinguished in the world for energy 
of personal character. In commerce this is yet more* conspi¬ 
cuously true, because England is confessedly, and beyond .all 
comparison, the first commercial country in the world; yet no¬ 
where is commercial success so much the result of personal 
industry and enterprise, nowhere docs it depend so little upon 
law, and upon such stimulants or such control as it may be in 
the power of the executive or of municipalities or other public 
bodies to administer. Look to France and other Continental 
countries; compare the amount of efforts made by their govern¬ 
ments with those of ours, tlfe infinitely elaborate contrivances 
which they have devised in order to commercial success, the Con- 
seils de prudhommes, the schools, the associations innumerable, the 
regulations infinite; and then take the fact that, according to a 
return which has recently been published, the mercantile marine 
of England exceeds by six times that of France, and nearly 
equals that of all the rest dt Europe. So that we appear to gain 
by haphazard what others obtain, sometimes less effectually obtain, 
by system ; or rather, we seem to have indications of some general 
law, indicating that the English nation, as a nation, have a strength 
of individual character among them, which enables them to do 
for themselves by free choice, energy,' and judgment, much that 
in otheV countries, except for the interference of public authority, 
would not be done at all. • 

Mr. Ward may rely upon it that these observations, which 
might he greatly extended, have their force with reference also 
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to our ecclesiastical system. We do not give them as an answer 
to all complaints, nor say that we may dispense with Church laws, 
or pastoral government, or spiritual direction, any more than with 
laws, government, and direction in the State. In truth there is 
one great instrument of government which, however it may be 
estimated by Mr, Ward, is here more freely and fully used than 
in any of the countries on which he has fastened his sympathies ; 
vve mean the Holy Scriptures, a source of death to the sceptical 
and the disputatious, but a repository of the purest and most 
abundant food to those who resort to them in singleness of heart. 
We do not entertain a doubt that there prevails among us to a 
very great extent the use of Scripture by individuals of yll classes 
for tlic government of life and conscience, guarded only by 
prayer and the insensible control of the teaching of the Church. 
Undoubtedly this is, to a great extent, government self-adminis¬ 
tered ; but government self-administered in all its departments is 
one of the most remarkable characteristics of Englishmen; and 
a man might as reasonably conceive that the amount of disorder in 
England and France respectively would vary inversely with the 
numbers of their respective standing armies, militia, atid police, 
as conclude that the human conscience was doing its work in each 
of these two countries just in proportion to the number of books 
of devotion and the detail of spiritual exercises which are in use 
among the clergy and the people. 

Mr. Ward ought to recollect before he draws us to thosq awful 
conclusions which he has propounded concerning, not the inade¬ 
quate fulfilment, but the total abandonment by tho Church of all 
the principal purposes of the institution, that we must take our 
stand upon results, aud use them not as a reason against efforts to 
learn more adequately the strength which is derived from system 
and to abate our besetting sin of pride, but as a test and a con¬ 
futation of his overcharged and morjjid judgments. Wheri wc 
have learned from him that the social ties are gone,- that care for 
monthly is gone, that care for dogma is gone, and that 4 indiffer¬ 
ence to the central verity of the Gospel,’ the divinity of our Lord, 

4 is prevalent among us to a fearful extent’ (p. 405),—for even 
to this height of discovery has Mr. Ward ascended—we shall 
naturally ask, is it then true that this country is so mticli mbre 
corrupt and profligate than the rest of Christendom T Is the 
personal conscience less active and acute than elsewher^ the sense 
of responsibility less lively l Is that venerable symbol ought, 
and the sentiment it indicates, less powerful, less Operative upon 
human action, here than elsewhere?* Are the great elementary 
principles of duty less understood, or less familiar, or less dear ? 
The task is odious, but Mr. Ward drives us to it} and we ask 

Are" 
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A re we the teachers of France and Italy in the 'sihs of the flesh, 
or are they ours? And which wiy flows the tide of Unbelief? 
Are thfc sense of truth and justice, resjject for the rights of 
others, th'e sacredness of the marriage-tie, the majesty of the 
oath, honesty and integrity in dealing, and care fQr the poor-— 1 are 
not these still among us as the household gods of the pebble ? 
Not, indeed, as they should be; npt in proportion to oiir light 
and our responsibility; not in proportion .to our knowledge of the 
Word of God, and our access to His ordinances in His‘Church ; 
but so and in synch a sense that Mr. Ward should have weighed 
them well before he determined to allege the degradation of the 
people as proving the diseases and pollutions and the all but utter 
apostacy of the Church of England. National sins we have 
enough; but nowhere, it is our firm belief, are the foundations of 
Christian morality more securely laid in tfie elementary per¬ 
ceptions of the people than in this island of the free, the true, and 
the brave. Nor is it in the presence of Mr. Ward, &nd in a 
review of his work, that we will dilate upon those sins. The 
proper occasion to denounce the sins of England and her institu¬ 
tions is before those who are intoxicated with an overweening idea 
of their virtues. But if it be true that upon the whole the con¬ 
science ol‘ man, hard and dead though it be among us, is ‘ not 
more hard or dead than elsewhere, Mr. Ward must be aware 
that the imposing array of methodical discipline that the armoury 
Of the Roman Church supplies, whatever it be in itself, is utterly 
worthless for the aggressive purpose to which he has turned it. 

The strength of Mr. Ward’s case for the Church of Rome is 
placed by him in her saints and saintly men. These, accord¬ 
ing to him, are the luminaries from whence truth radiatbs 
through the world: ahd they are the special and almost exclusive 
possession of the Roman Church. Yet, singularly enough, Mr. 
Ward declares (p. 89) that of two orthodox Churches there is no 
reason why the one, which is purer, should be more prolific of saints 
than the less pure. However tfyis may be, we cannot admit that 
the institution which produces the most brilliant spfebiftiens is 
necessarily the most faithful V> its general trust; ittv itaore than 
the age which produces the greatest men is nece&sarily the period 
happiness for the people. It may be true that 
to be dohe among us in the way of provision ffeg 
treading the path of Christian perfection, ahd for the diversified 
wants of those deeper souls, whose more than common heed calls 
for more than common appliances. But we doubt whether Mr. 
Ward has considered how many truly saintly ’ characters are 
reared among us by the Divine Grace in the shade of poverty, and 
upon the bed of affliction, that never attain to notoriety ; and, at 
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all events, before we give such exclusive scope to the admiration 
of the virtues of saints in the Homan Church as to deny the pre¬ 
rogatives of our own spiritual mother, we must examine very fearful 
questions on the right-hand and on the left; namely, whether the 
practical system of Rome places, to no small extent, the Blessed 
Virgin and the saints in the stead of the adorable Trinity, and 
whether her scheme of pardons and of purgatory tampers with 
the very first principles of duty and of moral choice in the minds 
of the mass of Christians. No doubt the breadth of the dogmatic 
confession is bold and imposing; but what reflections does it 
suggest as to the ultimate tendency of her apparent rigour, when 
wo look back to that scandal which was revealed by the celebrated 
decree of Zurich,* and again when we find Mr. Blanco White 
(whom we take simply as a competent witness to matter of fact) 
declaring of his own knowledge that the greater part of the clergy 
of Seville, where he hiuisclf resided as a student and as a priest, 
were Deists; and when the organ of the Roman party in this 
country f has too much reason to believe that his statement was 
by no means destitute of foundation ! 

We have undertaken at such length the,painful task of impeach¬ 
ing, from* the internal evidence of his book, Mr. Ward’s com¬ 
petency, in bis present frame of mind, to argue and to judge upon 
the very solemn matters which he has handled, that we cannot 
think of entering upon the discussion of the numerous proposi¬ 
tions he has advanced upon their own merits; and we have 
endeavoured to supersede such controversy on this occasion by 
showiog, that there can be no satisfactory discussion of these or 
any o&her like subjects with a writer whose whole mode of ope¬ 
rating is so vitally unsound. 

Still there is one of liis assumptions against which we must 
enter a passing protest. It is this. He alleges that Anglican 
divines justify the English Reformation ( on the single principle’ 
(p. 117) that a local Church is at liberty to repudiate the doctrine 
propounded with one voice by the Catholic Church for accept¬ 
ance. And this—it is but another example of his deep and im¬ 
penetrable delusions—this he quietly dud unsuspiciously declares 
‘ will not be denied! * In conformity with bis assertion he.declares 
ogaip that the Church of England remains separate from all the 
remaining Catholic body (p, 117) on the ground of the veif grave 

. » ■ ■ «■ ■■■ 1 *" T ■ — — h - - ■ ■ : - — --— - - 

** -Father Paul'* Hist. of Council of Trent, 0. 1. ‘ Che optf prete fowfc tenuto a<l 
avet la oononbinu propria,* aceid non imidiasse la pudicizia delte dottue oneste ’ 
(,p. 18, ed. 1828). The same author cites a document presented by <?emmu Theolo- 
giaus of ..the Homan. Communion to the Emperor* in which it is declared that‘di 
cinquaritft sacerdoti Cattolici appena se ne trova tiuo, cite uon ma notorio forntcario ’ 
(B. viii. p. 841, ed. 1620). . 

. f : I>ul4m Review, veJ. x>ii 0 p, 313. 
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arid serious doctrinal errors which she imputes to it, and which 
it maintains as truths necessary to salvation. Now we wonld ask 
Mr. Ward to state— 

1. What are the doctrines denied by the Church of England, 
and enforced by the rest of the Catholic body ajs truths necessary 
to salvation ? 

2. How he proves that the Chprch of England refuses com¬ 
munion at all to either the Oriental or the Rogian Churches ? 

3. Where he has learned that Anglican divines, from Cranmor 
downwards, defend our Reformation, either exclusively or even 
in any manner, by alleging that a I oval Church is at liberty to 
decline following the regular judgment of the Church Universal 
upon matters which are of faith ? 

4. IIow he can show that a local Church is not free to follow 
her own course in matters indifferent? 

5. In what manner he would have acted in the great contro¬ 
versy of Athanasius contra mundum : upon 4 what arguments he 
can justify the resistance of the Catholic minority to the prevail¬ 
ing Arianism; or liow he could have replied to those who, alleging 
the authority of the Synod of Ariminum against the Homoousion, 
should have pointed also to certain passages of Holy Scripture 
and should have declared that the Church had e developed ’ but of 
those passages the doctrine of the exclusive Divinity of the Father ? 

To this last question he has given us an answer: it is, alas! 
that not of the Christian divine, but of the dreamer and the 
fanatic; personal experience (p. 574) is the ground on which he 
founds and justifies the resistance of the orthodox ; a test alike 
available for Athanasius, for Arius, for Luther, for Mu riser, for 
Fox, for Swedenborg, for Joanna Southcote, and even for the 
notorious Joe and Hiram Smith. 

III. We have spoken already of Mr. Ward’# organon as a bad 
bnc; and it inay seem incumbent upon us, after the foregoing 
review, to endeavour to connect so many phenomena of error by 
reference to a commonjprinciplc. We appear to oureelves to 
perceive this desideratum in*a certain new philosophy of which in 
this work he appears as the inventor, and which is first announced 
under the title of * the absolute supremacy of conscience in 
moral and religious questions,’ and afterwards with a slight varia¬ 
tion of terms, ‘ in, the pursuit of moral and religious truth ’ (p. 44). 

No doubt conscience is supreme in all matters of moral con¬ 
duct, including the search for truth; and even the statement is a 
truism. But this does riot exclude argument and the. legitimate 
use of the understanding upon questions of conduct; and it is no 
sufficient answer to reasoning drawn from Scripture, reason, or 

authority. 
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authprify, on a question of conduct, to say ‘ my conscience teaches 
me so, and there is an end of it.’ We must submit to have 
matters of conscience handled by reasoning or by authority, and 
though we are to protest against sentences of the understanding 
on matters beyond its province, as, for example, upon absolute 
dogma, yet even'there we must not decline to allow the examina¬ 
tion of secondary proofs. Conscience may be the ultimate judge 
of argument, but this affords no plea for declining to hear it; and 
to adjpit jsuch a plea is not to honour conscience, but to allow 
fancy, humour, obstinate licentious will, and Satanic temptations, 
to enthrone themselves ii\„ its place. The subject is not less 
extended than deeply interesting; but Mr. Ward has narrowed 
it to a certain degree by pointing the discussion chiefly towards 
a single question, namely, the course to be taken with respect 
to the claims of conflicting religious communions upon our 
allegiance. 

His general canon we understand to be this: net honestly, 
freely, unsuspiciously, upon your own actual convictions, such as 
you have received them, casting away all doubt; do not desert 
them until they desert you, until they brqjik down under you and 
force you-to seize hold upon other helps: act thus, exercising at 
the same time all moral habits which are recognised by jour 
creed, anil you will reach the truth at last. Do not examine 
doctrine itself, |ior the external proofs of it; nor yet examine the 
authority of the teacher of doctrine; hut feel doctrine, apply it to 
your affections, and according to the sense of sympatl^ or revul¬ 
sion which results from time to time, adopt or refuse it. 

Upon this ground he will not have men join tfie Homan com¬ 
munion until tfiey feel that’they have an ‘ unmistakable’ (p. 570) 
call from God to it; neither will he allow that "Dissenters ought 
to be summoned to come into the Church. We can know the 
system in which we live; of another s we can really ‘know 
nothing’ (p. 510) : the former must not then be quitted for the 
latter without some singularly plain and indubitable reason. 
This lie presently explains into the position that we are to remain 
with the ‘body which’ has trained us ‘ a»' long as we are able to 
repose unchanged confidence init’ (p. 510). « 

jM(r. Ward is, we think, aware that he is attempting to overturn 
the fnethods which ihe Church has ever sanctioned and ptirsued 
in seeking tlie conversion of heretics,or of heathens. Let him 
turn to the early -develppmeut of those methods^ tlie writings of 
£$& Augusfine against tlie Donatists; and, for example, in the 
iteatise £ De C 01 it ate Credendi.’ He firmly impressed the 
principle * non ppus ratione quant fde te esse docendum or, as 
elsewhere, that we must believe in order to know, and not know 
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in prcler tp japjipve; but ypt ho fplly admitted thaf of these posi¬ 
tions tbpnisqlvqs proof was justly to he demanded) and those proofs 
hp supplied by showing the validity.of the Church’s credentials, 
a matter fully cognisable by the hitman understanding, but not 
necessary to be investigated by each for himself, more than it is 
requisite for every British subject to have heard the Quppn’s 
assent given to |he laws in order to be bound as a reasonable 
being to yield them obedience. ' 

But ]Vfr. Ward,—strangely bitten, as*it seems to us, with the 
spirit of the age, agd owing far more of bis mental culture to Mr. 
John Mill thail to the whole range of ^Christian divines, with the 
exception of Mr. Newman—(the print of whose footsteps lie ip 
this part of his course follows ami deforms)—Mr* Ward repu¬ 
diates this world-old philosophy, ami in its stead he launches 
upon the great deep of human controversy as frail a baric as ever 
carried sail. 

Far be it from us to deny that obedience is one principal 
means of attaining to truth. ‘ He that wills to do Hjs will shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God.' But the promises 
which belong to each instrument when all are duly used,.cannot 
be claimed in favour of one among them whop it is made exclu¬ 
sive. Nor is it for obedience to the truth that Mr. Ward claims 
privilege. The true doctrine is, we conceive, ‘ Act upon Christian 
principle, and you wilj come to believe it: act upon wliat is tvue 
in itself, and it will coinc to be also apparent or true to you.’ 
But for this our .author substitutes, * Act upon what you believe, 
and you will come to Christian principle: act upon wlmt is true 
to you, or apparent, and you will come to what is true in itself.* 
There cannot be a clearer opposition. 

Again, Mr. Ward .teaches* that holy men are the fountains of 
truth, and this denominates a canon of unspeakable importance 
(p, 5h7). How radically does be differ from St. Paul S—‘ Though 
an angel from heaven preach any other gospel unto you, let him be 
accursed’ (Gal. i. 8). ])oubtless the conscience is in its office 
and capability the highest of all our faculties; but 1 $, the very 
same proportion {he prefceqpe of conscience is dangerous; and 
the question arises. When you have invested the conscience of the 
individual with a moral right to judge the creed of the Church, 
what security have you that the function shall be discharged by 
that power to jyhicli you have assigned it, acting within the limits 
of its own propel 8, jn ward sphere ? - # 

The peculiar difficulty attaching p> this function of conscience 
appears to be the want a criterion. Each person is his own 
witness and his 4 own judge, and his judgment is essentially of 
that supreme kind that does not assign reasons, " for if reawns be 

assigned. 
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assigned, this step lodges at once an appeal to the understanding. 
Which, in the eyes of Mr. Ward, is the very highest misdemeanor. 
And here an important difference at once presents itself to view. 
If you admit that the understanding may legitimately be employed, 
in its due relation to other faculties of our nature, about the con¬ 
sideration of Divine revelatioh, you so far lead each man.to use a 
process, his use of which will he cognisable by every other man; 
and if he err in the use of it, there will be certain acknowledged 
means of-detecting and exposing the error. Pride and passion 
may pervert his reasonings: but these infirudfers may be traced 
along the chain ftp to its .commencement, and so the perversion 
may be laid at the door of pride and passion. Or the original 
principle, on which the whole depends, may lie beyond the reach 
of the understanding; but even then the understanding will be of 
great use in detaching from it what is extraneous, and in substan¬ 
tiating by collateral evidence its claims on our belief. But to say, 
the individual conscience is the criterion of truth, is not only to set 
up the principle of private judgment, but to surround it with new 
and impregnable defences, and to establish it in such an absolutism 
as it has probably never before entered into the heart of a Christian 
writer to devise, because this theory not only permits and author¬ 
ises,-but certainly encourages, and perhaps compels, each person 
to disclaim all reference to the judgment of others, to refuse the 
helps which an erring creature derives froftfrthe scrutiny of others 
for the correction of his errors, to shroiul from examination his 
inward persuasions, and to find in the fact of their existence the 
charter of their legitimacy. Indeed Mr. Ward in one place calls 
his principle that ‘ of doing what we think right because we think 
so *—(p. 508).' 

It is obvious, indeed, to say, that the theory supposes each man 
to be humble, earnest, self-denying, and full of prayer; and that 
according to it holiness—not the pretence of holiness—is the only 
ground of belief that can acquit a man of his responsibility before 
God for believing right. But still we are met by the most serious 
difficulties. Men who are not holy will believe themselves in 
many cases to be holy; and men who arte holy will in many cases 
believe themselves to be not holy. The first proves that^lte 
thebrv will not work in certain instances; the Second seems to gq 
further, and to demonstrate a radical fault in it, for it appears to 
teach that our belief in the mystery of the Ingarhation, for ex¬ 
ample, is to depend upon our “having already realized that truth 
by the correlative process to it appointed for us, and having be¬ 
come, in the language of St. Peter, partakers of the Divine nature. 
But when it is considered how long, and arduous, add doubtful is 
very frequently the Struggle between sin and grace in the mind of 
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the Christian—wbat stages of conflict, nay, frequently what re¬ 
verses, are to he passed through, before the soul is finally esta¬ 
blished in the consistent practice even of an elementary righteous¬ 
ness—is it not an awful thing to. hold out tp mankind, as the true 
theory of religious faith** that they cu*e only cntitledio believe in 
proportion as they have realised, whale of course they can only he 
said to have realized what they have carried into something of the 
nature of consistent qnd permanent practice ? If no other faculty 
except a spiritual intuition is to support our treed, wjbat is to 
become of us in thbsemoments of existence when the dark clouds 
of some mortal "sin blot out the whole jieaven frtun view, or when 
faintness and languor of spirits and mental perplexity open a 
door to the temptations of scepticism ? For Mr. Ward may rely 
upon it that, whether or not he will allow belief to appeal to the 
understanding, unbelief will appeal to it. Now he has ('barged it 
upon those against whom he argues, that in their view belief 
ought to be proportioned to evidence (p. 486.} Has he himself 
fallen into a snare less deep when he contends that belief is to 
be proportioned to holiness ? Has he less exalted a half-truth 
into a whole one? Has,he less cured error by error, and abashed 
one extravagance by presenting to it another ? For according to 
him, or rather according to his arguments, that belief, which to 
meet the diversity of our, needs should cast its anchors deep in 
every faculty of our nature, must depend only upon one—upon 
one which, though capable of becoming sovereign in fact as it is 
already sovereign in right, yet is nevertheless actually too often 
among the weakest, so that we may not bring in the rational 
mind to help the infirmities of the spiritual one; and unjess at 
any and every moment we can embrace revelation by the pure 
force of holy sentiment, nnf aid to he derived from our mere 
convictions is illegitimate, and we must fall. 

Bull again, each man is to regard his conscience as the criterion 
of religious truth. Now if to this were to be added that his 
conscience must be rightly informed, .the principle might not be 
an unsafe one. But then it is* "obvious that such a qualification 
opens a door to the entiUnoe of the understanding upon the dis- 
ctUgsion of the subject-matter of belief, which it is Mr. Ward’s 
purpose to prevent. Without such a qualification, this tbeojy is, 
as we must again* assert, only a more subtle and a more dahger- 
ous enunciation of the principle of private judgment. Even as a 
mbrderer for religion—say for instance qn assassin of Cardinal 
Beatoun Or of Archbishop Sharp—is more difficult to bring to re¬ 
pentance than any other*murderer, so a heretic,who has reached 
bis heresy through Mr. Ward a "system will fee more hopeless 
than any other heretic, because he has done evil under the notion 
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of good; and the very faculty which ought tp have assisted him 
to detect his iniquity is become its cloak. Every case under thaj; 
theory would became that of the Quaker called upon to pay 
church-rates. He is doing wrong, and he is more obstinate than 
any other person in doSng that wrong; and why ?—because he has 
been told he must make the immediate impression of his own 
conscience the sole criterion of duty; and that immediate impres¬ 
sion is against his paying the rate. The act in his mind may be 
pure or impure, but great is the Responsibility of those who furnisji 
such a plea. „ * 

If we attempt <to examine the form which such a theory would 
practically assume, we majr present such a sketch as follows. It 
would with great rapidity become generally operative; and not 
only upon those whose conscience has been exercised by a sense 
of sin, because all men have a will, and all men who think will, 
with few exceptions which may be put out of the account, con¬ 
sider themselves to have a conscience entitled to act under the 
system of Mr. Ward. Where there has been no awakening pro¬ 
cess of religion in the mind, the operation will be just the same 
as if for conscience we read understanding, because the worldly 
mind makes to itself a kind of conscience in following the dictates 
of the worldly sense, and calls this * doing what it thinks right.* 
This is no very brilliant result; but yet more of substantive and 
appropriate evil would follow in the case of the awakened mind ; 
for the mass even of conscientious Christians, it will be admitted, 
have but little of the gift of spiritual wisdom, which appertains 
rather to them that are perfect (1 Cor. ii. 0), to a verjf advanced 
stage of sanctity. It may readily be understood that where this 
wisdofli, in the sense of St. Paul, exists, there the conscience is 
not only the main support of belief in'the individual mind, but 
likewise an authority in its degree even to others. But of the 
generality even of religious men little more can be said than that 
their will is set upon the whole towards the observance of the 
laws of God: and there are ten thousand degrees of acuteness 
and comprehensiveness in their vision—of intensity and fervour 
in their desire. Are each of these met? to apply spiritual truths 
to their own internal state, and to make that state their touch¬ 
stone ? If not, Mr. Ward has said and done nothing; but if ill), 
is it‘not plain that the souls of men will be more and more 
buffeted and bewildered by Satan, because they will employ the 
crudest spiritual faculties for the decision of the'bighest"spiritual 
questions ? and tins, Humanly speaking, without a chance of re¬ 
trieving the error, because they will do it under the impression 
tjmf they are pursuing the appointed mode for Jhe attainment' of 
religious truth. ‘ 


Bossuet 
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Bossuet pressed the Lutheran system * hard with the reproach 
that it makes repentance the essential pre-requisite of pardon, 
and personal assurance the necessary concomitant of pardon, 
while it yet admits that there cannot usually be a personal assu¬ 
rance of repentance: thug building Certainly upon dffubt. Does 
not Mr. Ward commit an analogous A and equally fatal fault, if he 
says belief is to he tested by conscience? Because belief can 
only with propriety be termed suclf when it is certain: but the 
purity and expansion of the spiritual nature, tvhich ajone can 
rentier it a safe test of Tcligious tenets, is not only not certain, but 
it is exquisitely rare, and, in the individual case,•almost infinitely 
improbable; and therefore the faith which ought to be, and 
except under peculiar temptations is, ns a rock even to the imma¬ 
ture Christian, must be built, according to the scheme of Mr. 
Ward, upon a quicksand. 

Mr. Wordsworth, indeed, has told us— 

* But, above all, the victory is rao'4 sure* 
lor him who, seeking faith by virtue, strives 
To yield entire submission to the law 
Of conscience,’ f 

We, however, discover here no supplanting of thofunctioh of faith 
by that of practice—no recognition, in the novel sense now under 
view, of the supremacy of the private conscience, but on the con¬ 
trary, an assumption of the homage of obedience as such to belief 
as such, and the very highest exercise of faith conveyed by obe¬ 
dience as » medium. Because the seeking dogmatic faith through 
virtue is a process founded upon moral faith, upoq the firmest 
Belief—first, in the divine constitution of human nature, which 
God has ordained to be built up by habits, and not by impulses; 
secondly and chiefly, *in the character of God himself, as of a God 
who will lead in safety and aright those that when their eyes are 
too weak to discern spiritual objects nevertheless trust themselves 
in blindness to the guidance of His hand, (thd know that in so 
doing they are expressly refusing to bring down His lofty truth 
to the standard of their inward meanness, and resting rather on 
that conviction of His gdodfless which, whatever Mr. Ward may 
saj£ is a result reached by the combined and harmonious ope¬ 
ration of our rational, moral, and spiritual faculties. jf' 

In point of fact we have never seen the subjective theory—the 
doctrine .that truth is what a inan troweth—presented in a more 
formidable manner than in the volume of Mr.* Ward, and this 

especially because it is couched in terms that conceal its hideous- 

— '- --— -.— - ■* .- 

* * Variation*, B. i. chapters 9—18. * 

1 Excursion, B. iv. * 
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ness not only from those who lightly peruse them, hut, as we’be¬ 
lieve, also from him who has too lightly employed them; for "we 
are persuaded that no man would anathematise that theory more 
readily or more sincerely than Mr. Ward. 

Perhaps the best apology for his principle is that he has clog¬ 
ged it with an 'impossible condition. For he appears to promise 
guidance into truth by the tact of the conscience, only where the 
person fulfils the moral law*upon a scale far beyond the strength 
of a person in stfch a state. For instance, he supposes the casc'of 
one tempted to question the authority of Scripture (pp. 538,539). 
For such an one*hc prescribes (by way of regimen) two years of 
* retirement and prayer and meditation.’ And he lays it down 
that an individual declining this sort of advice, and proceeding 
with his free inquiry, * must give up all claim to he considered a 
t%nl seeker for truth.’ This appears to us like the device of a 
theorist, who anticipates the failure of his scheme, and prepares 
for himself a refuge accordingly. Ordinary persons, who by 
the supposition are not in possession of full religious privilege, 
are as incapable of ascending to these heights of obedience as of 
examining in detail the historical and external evidences of Christi¬ 
anity. The plan, too, appears to us as applicable in principle to 
heathens invited into the Christian pale, as to Christians of a 
sect invited to come into the Church. But how are such persons 
to be assured that they have so fulfilled the conditions of the moral 
law as to be sure of the right guidance of their consciences? 
Nay, is not Mr. Ward altogether open to the objection that he 
is requiring people to make bricks without straw, and to perforin 
an obedience in order to obtain grace, which they never can per¬ 
form until they have obtained it ? 

Not that we for a moment doubt? that the spiritual nature of 
man ultimately becomes a living proof of the doctrines it lias re¬ 
ceived : when the Spirit beareth witness with our spirit (Rom. 
viii. 16) that we are, the children of God. But surely the internal 
evidence comes in the main after the reception of the truth; and 
to make the duty of receiving it ihwardly dependent on the judg¬ 
ment formed of it beforehand, is in plhin language to refer the 
taking of the medicine to the palate of the patient. 

My. Ward announces that lie himself acts Upon the theory he 
recommends, and the result is indeed a startling one. He has 
not a doubt that if Theism be irue, ‘ St. Mary is the highest and 
purest of all creatures’, (p. 501), The dignity ofthat Virgin whom 
all generations have called Blessed is immovably founded upon 
the rock of Holy Scripture; but to place his particular and some¬ 
what bold definition of it upon precisely the same footing Of cer¬ 
tainty as the being of 'God, and to announce to the world that 

there 
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there is no God unless the Blessed Mary be the first among 
created beings, .appears to us a course much more calculated to 
undermine faith altogether, and bring it into mockery, than to 
make converts to the philosophy propounded by Mr. Ward. 

I 

IV. We have lastly to offer some suggestions* touching upon 
those very grave questions of ecclesiastical allegiance which the 
work of Mr. Ward has brought into'gencrul and keen discussion. 

.We shall not, however, attempt to solve the* probleips which 
may attach to his own individual case: in the first place, because 
it is not our function to pronounce upon the special obligations 
which belong to him as a clergyman and a member of the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, especially when it is known that the academical 
question, at all events, is to be made the subject of judicial consi¬ 
deration : and secondly, for tlie very plain reason that, though 
Mr. Ward has spent six hundred closely printed pages in the 
elucidation of his position, we are not able cleayly to comprehend 
it; and we even doubt whether he lias defined it to himself. 
Various passages indeed which we liave quoted might appear to 
set the question at vest, and to show that Mr. Ward fully recog¬ 
nised the authority of the Church of England, although he dis¬ 
liked many of her injunctions, and her practical system $s a 
whole: and, therefore, that remaining within her pale was a matter 
of plain and clear duty, without alternative, until the Church 
should forfeit the character which he had acknowledged her to 
bear. But then we find him laying, down, in the clearest terms, 
that the rival communion of the Papal Church iu England is not 
schisniatical (p. 131) : and that any person in communion with 
the Church of England; who finds the invitations of the Church 
of Rome powerfully 4o awaken his spiritual affections and his 
conscience, may join, her forthwith, as a heathen would join the 
Chu/rch (p. 571). It passes our skill to find method and harmony 
in such representationsj End we think Mr. Ward has need to ex¬ 
plain these his explanations if he intends them to be intelligible to 
ordinary minds. Here therefore we part company with him; and 
in parting we must assure him that if we have written freely we 
have also written seriously ; with deep pain, and we trust without 
any gratuitous assumption of judicial authority. Readers more 
dispassionate than either of ns will judge between us* 1$ we 
are accurate in qur view of. bis methods of proceeding, what has 
occurred may, as we hope, be a warning, useful to him in his 
future course—however incomplete, and however faulty has been 
the execution of the task* If, on the contrary,.his temper has 
been one of becoming, caution and humility—-if a sound philosophy 
has governed his? views of , men and things—*if his investigations 
have not been lighter, ifjbis sentences have not been heavier, than 
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the cb ae demanded of him—the censures we have pronounced will 
return upon ourselves, and it will involve us in a-double guilt to 
have committed the very faults which we hare used so much free¬ 
dom in reproving. 

But though we quit at this place the general discussion of Mr. 
Ward’s book, we cannot put out of our view the disturbing effects 
tvhich it is calculated to produce in various quarters: partly by 
whetting the appetite of men on all sides for violent measures— 
partly, as experience shows reason to augur, by giving a shock, 
especially among the young and uninformed, to the religious pro¬ 
fession and belief of the ordinary members of the Church. With 
a view to i»lie mitigation of this ldtter evil, we are prepared to 
contend that even those who may be influenced more or less by 
the sympathies which Mr. Ward lias avowed for Romish opinions, 
arid by his antipathy to the proceedings taken at the Reformation, 
are in no degree thereby released from their obligation to continue 
in the communion of the Church. If their private judgment pre¬ 
fers the religious system of the Church of Rome to their own, and 
even holds the union of the English Church with Rome to be 
, necessary to her perfection as a Church, yet, so long as they 
cannot deny that she is their spiritual parent and guide ordaihed 
of God. they owe to her not merely adhesion, but allegiance. And 
while pressing upon them that their conscientious obligations 
cannot be weakened by dislikes, nor even by any convictions 
which leave untouched her essential character and prerogatives, 
we must also maintain the correlative proposition against those 
who urge them by upbraiding to defection,* ot who call, as is the 
wont ^ol* the more vulgar belligerents in the cause, for their sum¬ 
mary expulsion both from offices held Under special conditions 
(a subject which we leave wholly- untouched), arid also from 
the Church itself. The doctrine that such persons ought to quit 
the pale of the Church, in our view both drives them upon sin, 
and likewise constitutes an unwarrantable invasion of the liberty 
which the Church herself has intended for them: and we hold it 
a duty to resist every effort of individuals to draw the bonds of 
communion tighter than they have *befen drawn by full eccle¬ 
siastical authority among us. 

It is not necessary to enter in this place upon the question, 
what is consistent with Subscription to the Articles. For, in 


* Such is the apparent m&uihig of the Bishop of Ossory in his ‘Charge’ (p. 210), 
ami also of gt passage in Archdeacon S. Wilberforce’s very interesting 1 History of tlie 
American Ctiurch ! (p. 401): we say tins apparent. Meaning, localise we greatly doubt 
whether, jKirticularly in the latter cuse, so much was intended. On the other hand, 
Mr. Bricknell, in his pamphlet entitled ‘ Oxford Tract: No. 90,* distinctly holds that 
Romish opinions iit general ought not to drive members of the Church from her com¬ 
munion (note, p. 10). 
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the first place, that is a matter for the cognizance of constituted 
tribunals. ‘The law is open, and there are deputies: let them 
implead one another.’* The subject is too grave, especially 
under present circumstances, to be considered except in full de¬ 
tail ; and as it is out of our power to pursue that ctrarse, we hold 
it an absolute duty to refrain alike from pronouncing and from 
insinuating an opinion upon it, in the hope that it will be reserved 
entire for its proper judges. In*the second place, it is quite 
sufficient for our preserit space to discuss the* case o£ ordinary 
membership, against which most of the prevailing clamour for 
expulsion, and* most of the exhortations to voluntary secession, 
appear to be directed : and the Articles do Hot stand among the 
conditions of simple communion in the Church of England. It 
was the abominable tyranny of the promulgators of the Solemn 
League and Covenant, which designed to make the reception of 
that instrument a preliminary to the reception of our young people 
universally to the altar of the Lord. A gentlqr and a wiser spirit 
1ms, in the Church of England, limited the demand upon ordinary 
Christians for dogmatic assent to the Creeds of the early undivided 
Church, which they are called upon regularly to recite, and per¬ 
haps even among these especially, as may be collected from the 
structure of our offices—first to the Creed of the Apostles, .and, 
secondly, to that of Nice. Who then has a right to pronounce 
of his own mere motion against persons that can adopt these 
primitive creeds and can discharge the part appointed by the 
ritual system for ordinary members of the Christian flock, that 
they have no title to continue in the Church ? 

We cannot consider, but with the deepest grief and pajri, the 
fact that within the Church of England, a portion of the flock, 
however limited, should be desirous to import the existing system 
of Romanism, and to reconstitute the ecclesiastical laws and in¬ 
stitutions under which we actually live according to that model. 
The existence of such a tlesire in any quarter is most deplorable. 
But a very different question from this is raised when it is con¬ 
tended that members of the English Church having an inclina¬ 
tion of that kind, however lamentable, ought, as a matter of reli¬ 
gious consistency, and of personal good faith, to quit the Anglican 
for the Papal Communion. Such a doctrine in our view cannot 
be supported without the aid of an egregious confusion of rtleas, 
which we shall attempt to unravel. 

It is founded then, as appears to us, upqn the notion, that by 
the Reformation some essential change passed upon the being (if 
the Church: we do hot see how any proposition .less broad than 


this 
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this can afford a foundation at all adequate to the superstructure 
which is placed upon it in the reasoning to which ,we refer. 

Surely one who loves the essence, and considers it a matter of 
positive obligation to adhere to it, continues under that obligation 
until the essence itself is vitally affected. 

Our argument is not for those who conceive that the existing' 
Church was founded by the Reformers in the sixteenth century. 
Rut for those who hold that she dates from the time of the 
Apostles—that it to say, for her divines, clergy, and instructed 
members generally—the conclusion here drawn appears to be one’ 
necessarily following from premises in themselves undeniable. 
For in this view the Reformation, however deep it went, did not, 
by'hypothesis, touch the life: rather it aimed at affording it freer 
breath and action. Whether, then, the Reformation were a good 
or an evil, or if of a mixed nature, which element preponderated, 
is immaterial—not in itself surely—but in the great question of 
allegiance and adhesion among all those who hold the continuous 
identity of the Chdrch; because-their homage is to the vitality 
of the Church, not to the forms and fashions which compatibly 
with that vitality she assumes. And there is surely no ground for 
those whq say A. B. is an enemy to the Reformation; but the 
Church is a reformed Church, therefore he ought to quit it. Of 
course, if he has come under specific covenants by Subscription 
or otherwise, they impose upon him corresponding duties; but 
we now contemplate his part simply as a member of the Church, 
and in that sense the argument above stated is grossly fallacious. 
He may disapprove of nnd repudiate those particulars of the in¬ 
stitution, and yet acknowledge her as a whole. But, at all events, 
in point of obligation, it is clear that^bis bonds are in no degree 
intrinsically weakened, though they cnay haye begun to gall him. 
Tf they gall him he may fret, and fretting may try to escape; 
there will be a natural tendency to produce this result under 
such circumstances. His position, therefore, is one of peril; but 
we speak of what a man in given relations ought to do., not of 
what human weakness may be tempted and led to do. 

Undoubtedly it would be a valid, objection to yhe foregoing 
argument, if it could be shown that the Church herself had made 
loyalty to the Reformation a condition of membership.. But 
whe/hos she done so ? She has*not done it at all. She has, where 
she deemed it necessary, _ defended by assertion particular truths, 
and repudiated by protest particular errors; but her members 
surely Remain free in conscience as to everything beyond, and are 
- nowhere tied up by her to a general approbation of the changes, 
of the sixteenth century.* Is this a charge against heir? Surely 

See the * Charge of the Bishop of St David s’ (1842% p. 70, 
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it is the highest praise of hfer moderation and wisdom, that she 
should have abided the sin of straitening the terms of commu¬ 
nion by mixing the accidents with the essence, and forbidding ac¬ 
cess to the latter unless upon condition of the'simultaneous accept¬ 
ance of the former. Is it hot, on the contrary, true, that in this 
very particular she stands most advantageously contradistinguished 
frbrmthe See of Rome, which has sealed with the seal of authority, 
under the title of faith, matters indifferent or false, and by thus 
suddenly enlarging her demands upon human assent, hag in 
proportion multiplied the risks of rebellion and utter unbelief? 
So that if we look to the nature of the Church, we find— 

1. That it imposes upon us the duty of abiding in her. 

2. That this duty remains in force so long as no vital change 
shall pass upon the essence. 

If we look to the declarations of the Church, there is nothing 
that binds any of her members on the subject of the Reformation 
beyond any specific and definite obligations which may have been 
incurred by subscription. 

But if there were a liberty or obligation to quit her communion 
upon contracting a temper of hostility to the Reformation, such 
could only have been established by reference either to the nature 
and essential laws or to the documents and positive laws of - the 
Church herself,—and neither of these supply any such ground of 
action; therefore there is no such obligation and no such liberty. 

We must also contend that the transition of individuals to the 
Roman communion should be regarded as the greatest public 
calamity by all those who are anxious for the prevalence of truly 
sound and Catholic sentiments within tlje Church herself, in 
regard to her constitution fljfp fice; andjpt the plain reason that 
such transitions of mdividwSnl (we neitlie^ wish to affix to them 
the generally sacred nam^ra conversions, nor to wound the feel¬ 
ings of others by termiqg^ them perversions) are powerful ob¬ 
structions to the progress' of Catholic doctrine, concerning the 
Church, among the mass of her uninformed or prejudiced mem¬ 
bers. Every one added to their number is a fresh obstruction 
10 the harmonious accep&ncc, in our communion, of those doc¬ 
trines which show the natural relationship of all branches of the 
Catholie Church. Every one of them is a fresh act of aggression 
and defiance on the part of Rome, and sharpens the animosity 
that embitters and exasperates our differences. As yet, the series 
has been both short and intermittent; but.any fconsiderable in¬ 
crease of their weight, or even their number, would doifbtless 
excite much alarm and revulsion in the general mind of the 
Church; and if it did not give rise to violent efforts for modifying 
her laws and offices, in an opposite sense, yet would reduce, at 
vol. lxxv. mo, cxlix. o least 
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least for a time, to languor and debility all those forces within her 
which tend to give a vigorous development to the principles of 
her constitution. There aTe two historical illustrations which 
may serve at once to f-xplain and to vindicate this view of their 
effect. 

Every one is aware that at the period of the Restoration the 
laws of uniformity within tlje Church of England were made 
more stringent tfyan they had previously been. At the time when 
they carrie under discussion, the appetite of the puritanical party 
had been so much stimulated by the period of lfgal domination 
they had enjoyed, and their demands for relaxation were so much 
raised in consequence, that, on the one hand, the bishops found 
no encouragement to concede to them,' and on the other they were 
prepared, in a great degree, to act upon the principle of separa¬ 
tion, and to establish one or more rival organizations in the 
country. There were consequently withdrawn from the Church, 
according to the accounts of the seceding party, so many as two 
thousand ministers; and the effect of this movement was not only the 
diminution, but almost the entire extinction of the puritanical 
party in the Church. Individuals inclining more or less to those 
sentiments, such as Bishop Reynolds, remained within her pale ; 
and a new party, described by Burnet ns the latitudinarian partv 
of divines, speedily sprung up, which, according to him, included 
Bishop Wilkins, Dr. If, More, Dr. Cudworlh, and others; and 
which received a powerful impulse, at the ora of the Revolution, 
in the advancement of Dr. Tillotson to the primacy. But this 
party was widely separated from, the schools of puritanism; and 
none of these revived in the Church of England until the first 
movement of the Methodists in Oxford, which presented some of 
their features, though at the outset not liaise which are most im¬ 
portant ami most ominous of evil. Their proper revival dates 
from the somewhat later period of Topjgdy and Berridge. Thus, 
therefore, the result of the secession of St, Bartholomew's day, 
i(»62, was so to exhaust within the Church the whole power of 
t he principle which it represented, that it made no new manifesta¬ 
tion of life in a similar form for a hundred years; and even so, 
speaking in our own sense, we presume to say it is, that every mem- 
hereof the Church of England who so permits himself to be ex¬ 
asperated or grieved by the wrongs which he conceives to be done 
to great ecclesiastical or moral principles among her members, or 
to be bewildered bythe pain of isolation and the yearning for 
visible communion with Christendom, as to catch in agony at the 
hand which Rome holds out to the proselyte, is contributing his 
own weight, whatever it may be, towards the formation of an ag¬ 
gregate which, if it were to swell to a certain magnitude, would, 

by 
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by having drawn off all the kindred elements, leave the Church 
of England, 6s a Christian institution, in the hands of the 
puritanical portion of her members and of the nation. He is 
helping on a state of things in which ^he must immediately 
submit her offices to expurgation, and her orders to compromise 
not less fatal than abandonment—-in which she would commence 
an unchecked descent along the inclined plane of latitudinarian- 
ism, and yet would retain the vantage ground pf nationality, the 
countenance of the loftiest throne and the noblest laws in the world, 
and enough of. the traditions and symbols of Ijpr ancient history, 
not indeed then any longer to make good her own titles, but to 
baffle and intercept, in a great degree, the exposure of their 
defects. 

The next illustration is that which is afforded by the course of 
opinion and practice in the Roman Church, with respect to the 
papal power, since the Councils of Constance and Basic, and 
especially at the era when the Council of Treat closed its memo¬ 
rable sittings. In the striking introduction with which Father 
Paul opens his history, he observes that that Council, in its issue, 
disappointed alike the hopes and the fears with which it had 
.been contemplated beforehand. Among other illustrations, lie 
says it was ‘ rlalli Vescovi sperato per racqnistar V autorita Epis¬ 
copate, paxxato in tjran parte nd solo Pontefce Romano ; e l' ha 
fatta loro perdere tutta intieramente , ridiumdoli a mif/rjior 
servit'u' * It would be wearisome to endeavour to follow, in its 
detail, the course of feeling and discussion, throughout the whole 
continuance of the Council, upon those two capital points:—First, 
whether the initiative was , properly reserved to the Cmirt of 
Rome, and on the celebrated phrase profonnntihus Istjatis ; 
secondly, whether Bishops were bound to residence, jure divino, 
for which the prelates of Spain in particular contended as essen¬ 
tially involving an episcopal jurisdiction underived from the Pope. 
It is -enough to point out that the proceedings of the Council 
went as far as anything less th$n an avowed reversal could go, to 
contradict the doctrine established at Constance, of the subjection 
of the Sec of Rome to the*great representative assembly of the 
Church. The presidency by proxy, the reservation of the initia¬ 
tive, the reference by the Council of its decrees to the See of if ome 
for confirmation, without any provision for the contingency of re¬ 
fusal, the large and unrestricted terms in which it saved the Papal 
authority, seemed to give it the character of a Council of the Pope, 
which tenders to him its official advice, not of a Council of the 
Church, which establishes the laws necessary for its government. 
And it is very remarkable, that while the hope of recovering the 

Historia <lil Cnucilio Tridenfiuo, B. i. Introil, 
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Protestants mainly contributed to induce the sovereigns of Ger¬ 
many and France to require that the Council should be sum¬ 
moned, it was the loss of any such hope, on account of the deter¬ 
minate forms which q^ligious division had assumed in the Tatter- 
years of that assembly, which led those potentates to concur with 
the papal party in accelerating its conclusion, and to forego any 
longer urging claims for reformation, of which the principal pur¬ 
pose had by that Jirne been placed beyond, their reach. Now let 
us suppose for a moment that communion had not been broken-; 
that not only the followers of Luther and Zuinglips, but men of 
every shade of thought and-sentiment between them and the papal 
party, had met together at Trent; the result of the deliberations 
of the Council would then, wc apprehend, have been one much 
more favourable to the union of Christendom. But the Protes¬ 
tants had gone out; the schism had been recognized and practi¬ 
cally established by the Peace of religion. So in England the 
Puritans had virtually separated before 1660; and the same course 
is pursued formally by the modern fugitives to the Roman com¬ 
munion. The consequence was, in each of the two first cases, 
that they strengthened the hands of their opponents; and Trent 
was to Constance what the English Convocation of 1660 was to. 
the 'English Convocation of 1562. Must not the issue in the 
third and in every analogous case be the same ? 

We advance this argument as one W'hich may justly operate 
with power on tlmse who are endeavouring to estimate defections 
to the Roman communion by a test of religious expediency, or 
who without any such leanings in their own minds have been ac¬ 
customed to think too lightly of the mischiefs they produce in the 
form of blind reaction. But of course it is not with the idea that 
it cun weigh with persons who hold it matterof duty to precipitate 
such defections, either in the sense of ridding the English com¬ 
munion of a taint, or in the sense of placing souls now astray with¬ 
in the bosom of the Church. Such we apprehend to be the 
view which gives to the Romish priesthood in England their 
activity in the search for proselytes: and this reflection draws us 
hack for a moment to Mr. Ward, who reads to them and their 
whole community a lesson upon their manner of proceeding in 
this yespect, informs them that they are entirely and fatally wrong 
in their mode of conducting the work of conversion, and instructs 
them, instead of exhorting men to hear the voice of the. Church, 
and to place theih selves within the sphere of the covenanted influ¬ 
ences of grace, to adopt his philosophy and bid men work vigor¬ 
ously upon their existing systems, aqd then do as their consciences 
shall prompt them. Mr. Ward will have but little success in that 
direction. He cannot even think he will have much. Sic natus 

Ulysses ? 
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Ulypses ? His instructions to the Pope, however, upon the pro¬ 
per method o{ fishing for men (for such he must be aware that 
they are, though he confines his apostrophe to the Roman Catho¬ 
lics of England) (p. 288), are conveyed with his usual confidence 
and complacency: he acquaints them witHJ his * utter dissent and 
bitter sorrow * (p. 289), chastises smartly their f baleful endeavours 
to unsettle and disturb ’ (p. 289), and their * proud and carnal philo¬ 
sophy ’ (p. 290) : and yet with a violence of inconsistency which 
hafiles all description, he at the same timc'acknowledges (heir supe¬ 
riority in faith and sanctity, and declares, too, that faith and sanc¬ 
tity are the only sources of knowledge in matters of religion, 
and the only guarantees for wise conduct! It is strange, it is 
scarcely to be believed, but there it is written, and the incredulous 
may convince themselves by perusal: the priest of the English 
Church, proclaiming her miserable, fallen, and prostrate state, 
pitch-forks into the world a new philosophy, and out of the abyss 
of incredible corruption gives orders to a Church exalted, as he 
thinks, to the seventh heaven of purity, to reverse the whole pro¬ 
cess by which she performs one of her elementary and principal 
duties—the office of conversion! 

Returning, however, to our position, we have to observe, that 
the foregoing remarks have reference to that argument for the 
secession of persons holding certain opinions, which has been 
submitted as an argument for their decision. Upon the very 
much more arduous question, whether members of the Church 
should be expelled from her pale by authority for Romish opi¬ 
nions, we shall only tender a few remarks of general expediency. 
We do not whisper an objection to enforcing in their substantial 
meaning according to history and authority, and with tlfb pro¬ 
vident securities of # law, thuse subscriptions which are required 
from clergymen or from the members of universities. Nothing, 
in our judgment, could be so fatal and so hopeless as a state of 
things in which the bonafides of subscription should be destroyed, 
and that sarcasm of Gibbon verified which represented the English 
priesthood as signing with the.smild of contemptuous incredulity, 
or with the sigh of struggling but worsted conscience. But, on 
the other hand, we earnestly protest against the efforts of private 
persons to erect tl^gir own interpretations into standards of obliga¬ 
tory belief: against the clamorous use of these arbitrary systems 
al weapons of extrusion, and, in a word, against mobbing men out 
of the Church: against alf attempts to anticipate the judgment of 
authority, or to goad it into action. These are Hays in which the 
subject must defend the ruler, as well as the ruler the subject. 
Therefore vie presume fo say, let us have no intimidation j but 
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leave to those in power space and calm for reflection, for fore¬ 
thought, for counting the cost. Many question* will certainly 
require to he entertained and to be disposed of, before these new 
doctrines of ejectment are carried into execution. 

For example. Is the remedy worse than the disease? Can the 
constitution of .the patient bear to lose the tainted member? 
When the operation is over, will the symptoms reappear in other 
quarters, and will other limbs in succession require to be lopped 
off? Will the wound that is to be opened ever close, and will 
it drain away by degrees the vital power, and reduce the trunk 
to exhaustion, the forerunner of speedy dissolution? Then again, 
if expulsion, or if any severities beyond the fair enforcement of 
established restraints, are to be employed against those who offend 
in proneness to Homan practices and opinions, what will be the 
effect of such a policy upon that liberty or licence of opinion 
which has been so largely exercised within the Church in a con¬ 
trary direction ? The sword* of discipline is double-edged: and 
there caii be no claim for its exercise more forcible than that 
of such fundamental principles of our ecclesiastical constitution, 
as authority anti succession, and sacramental grace. If all tran¬ 
quil foreepsting of results is to be rendered impossible by pressure 
and vociferation from without—if the extravagances of the private 
spirit are to sway the poles of the judicial movements of the 
Church — if law is to have force in one direction, and to be 
powerless in every other—if its action is to be strained in an age 
that will but just bear its most lenient administration—if unde¬ 
fined and constructive heterodoxies are to swell its penal code— 
from the very day of the commencement of such a course of events 
will the Church of England have entered upon a new chapter of 
her history, and its phase in our view is lipid and gloomy, and 
charged with the signs of the hurricane, that makes desolate the 
habitations of mankind. 

I’y a mysterious and providential ordbr, the organization uf the 
Church of England has in some sort combined together for three 
hundred years the individuality which constitutes the soul of Pro¬ 
testantism, as it is viewed apart frmq the essence of the Church, 
and the ancient and immortal principles of changeless objective 
truth, as the dogmatic basis of Christianity^and of the Divine 
mission of the Church, as the appointed instrument of its activity 
in the world. Daily experience* would contradict the pretence 
cither that this cpmbination has been one of perfect harmony or 
that it has been maintained at all times without a loss of motion, 
power, and vigour; because a portion of the forces that might 
otherwise have been extrinsically applied have been spent in se- 

+ curing 
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curing the mutual cohesion of the members of the body. Hence 
to conscientious*, we do not say to well-judging, men, the Church 
of England has often appealed to great disadvantage, as compared 
either with the communities within which individuality exults in 
its freedom from the correction of authority, or with that great 
community in which authority has well nigh absorbed and swal¬ 
lowed up individuality. But yet the practical judgment of this 
nation, the common sense for whigh it stands conspicuous in the 
w/irld, has ceaselessly worked upon the Conviction that it is the 
union of these elements in religion, which to her— 

" * forms with artful strife • 

The strength and harmony of life.’ * 

And so it has singularly happened that the English Church, taftie 
in her external character, weak in her disciplinary observances 
and laws, and affording in her practiral system but loo little scope 
to enthusiasm, has nevertheless maintained throughout all vicissi¬ 
tudes her hold upon the allegiance of the most stirring and ener¬ 
getic nation in the world, has stood the test of adversity better 
than of prosperity; rose in unexampled power from the prostration 
of the great rebellion; has recently gained strength from year to 
year, notwithstanding the double impediment of angry discussion 
within,f and of bold and combined assaults from without;, and 
has even proved the main political instrument in checking that 
revolutionary movement which in our sister country, France, is 
scarcely curbed by the fortification of the metropolis against 
its own inhabitants, and by a standing army of five hundred thou¬ 
sand men. How high and solemn is the destiny of the rulers of a 
Church like this! how far-reaching the results that wait upon 
their actions! 

But while we thankfully* acknowledge the continual advance¬ 
ment of the Church in everything that is most essential to her per¬ 
manence and power, it would be vain to dissemble that she is hot 
yet beyond the risk of bSing disorganized by the imprudence and 
intolerance of misjudging friends, and that she labours under the 
disadvantage of a weak executive to a degree such as only time 
and great sagacity, unde# Gpd’s grace, can cure, and such as might 

* Gny i fragment on the Pleasure arising from Vicissitude. 

f We may refer to tm» recent and remarkable testimonies to the growing strength 
of the Church (Vom two very Opposite sources: the one the late Charge of the 4/Hitiblo 
arid devout Bishop of Cluster, who is kpown to regard with the greatest apprehension 
the progress of those opinions with which Mr. Ward has identified himself, but who de¬ 
clares in his late Charge that he considers her prospects more Javoumhie than at any 
former period of his episcopal career (p. 9); the orlJer the Westminster Review, a 
publication utterly hostile to the Church as a whole, but which, ueveitheless, admits 
(No. 82, Sept. 1811, p. 103) the Constant and rapid increase during late yeais of her 
social strength. To these we Bhould add the cheering declaration of bis (trace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in his very important and truly paternal Charge (p. 6). 

=- give 
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give to rash experiments* that would he simply inconvenient in 
less sensitive or more thoroughly compacted bodies, a formidable^ 
nay, .a fatal issue. 

Upon the whole, using the privilege of free discussion in the 
absence of any authoritative judgment of the Church (to which 
we should he, we trust, not slack to yield obedience), wo arrive 
at the conclusion that, in conjunction with a just administration 
of the law, a liberal and an indulgent policy both towards those 
who fad to appreciate the Catholicism of the English Church 
and to those who are impatient of its Protestantism, may be anti¬ 
cipated from the discretion of our rulers and from the spirit of 
the times, so long as each* confine their several claims for free¬ 
dom of action and of speculation to matters which she has not 
absolutely foreclosed; and even more: even that honest error, 
when it docs not go to the seat of life, will be assailed rather from 
the teacher’s chair than from the seat of judgment, and that truth 
will be sought more by expansion than repression, though each 
doubtless has its proper plucc. The Church of England has to 
deal with the people of England; and in adapting her modes of 
procedure to the national character, she will know how to give to 
civil analogies their value. Looking to this nation as a political 
society, she will find that it combines an unbounded freedom of 
private opinion upon social theories, with an unparalleled respect 
for law, a strong sentiment of national unity, and a vigour not less 
singular in the whole machine of government: and if in the effort 
to realize more fully the same combination in the sphere of eccle¬ 
siastical affairs she be too often met with a self-willed and an ill- 
informed resistance, will she not recollect that in the period of 
lethargy, now happily passed away, vicious precedents became a 
system—system presented the face of law—law made its appeal 
to those conservative elements which constitute so large a portion 
of its strength—and thus, through our own misconduct, the propel 
guarantees for the stability of truth became the bulwarks of cor¬ 
ruption? Is it not obvious that in the wide range of things in¬ 
different such considerations should often exercise a governing 
influence on conduct 1 Is there not every conceivable encourage¬ 
ment to such a policy, and to the hope that the God of Zion* will 
send peace within her borders, at a time when He is so mani¬ 
festly .building up her waste places, making fast the bars of her 
gates,' filling her with the flour of wheat, and blessing her children 
within her ? 

4 
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Art. VIII — 1. The Colonial Church Atlas. London. 1842. 

2. A History j>f the Protestant Episcopal Church in America. 
By Samuel Wilberforce, M.A., Chaplain to H. R. H. Prince 
Albert, and Archdeacon of Surrey. London. 1844. ‘ 

3. Journal of Visitation by the Bishops of Montreal and Toronto, 
1842, 1843.— A Letter from the Lord Bishop of Calcutta; and 
Letters from the Bishop of New Zealand. Addressed to the 
Society for the Propagation of die Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

. London. 1844. f * • . 

4. Documents relative to the Erectwn and Endowment of additional 
Bishoprics ill the Colonies. London. 1844.* 

TWO objects arrest the observer’s eye, when he opens the 
-*■ ‘Colonial Church Atlas,’ and turns to the map of the 
world. The first is a dark shadow, overspreading the larger part 
of the earth's area; the second is a red line encircling a consider* 
able portion of her coasts. The shadow has been adopted to 
denote the regions that still lie under heathen darkness: the red 
line to trace the progress of a maritime power, claiming all that 
is inclosed within that outline for her own, and subjecting to her 
practical influence the districts accessible by sea. The first im¬ 
pulse of his mind is of surprise, perhaps of shame, that’so large a 
part remains to be accomplished of the great work, the publica¬ 
tion of God’s promise to mankind. The second is of hope, kin¬ 
dled to exultation, that its glorious achievement is reserved fordiis 
own countrymen, and possibly in a great measure for his own 
time. Nor, when reflection succeeds enthusiasm, do the calm 
suggestions of reason depress his energies or damp his zeal. 
They invigorate bis hopes and nerve his spirit to a practical con¬ 
flict with the difficulties of so vast an adventure. History is full 
of great events, produced wifb far less apparent means against far 
greater obstacles. The migration, which began upon the northern 
wall of China, was felt ii* Europe tilt it heaved from tbeir depths 
the agitated elements of society. Small and remote as the first 
wave seemed, its course was steadily pursued, until in four cen¬ 
turies it had swept from end to end over the face of the then 
known world. For two centuries and a half a migration has 
been now in progress, more interesting in its character, and 
surely not less pregnant with consequences. When England 
shook off the yoke of Rome, her power and her race were‘con¬ 
fined to the narrow limits of lier own shores. The dawn of her 
maritime strength and the beginnings of her colonial empife date 
from the days of Hawkins, and Raleigh, and Drake, and Fro¬ 
bisher. From that time to the present no considerable interval 
has elapsed without seeing her name mid language, her laws and 
, . * 0 commerce, 
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commerce, extended over some new shores, end penetrating some 
remote continent)-‘till now, in the days in which r we write, it has 
passed into a proverb that the sun never sets on the dominions of 
the British Crown. 

Has, then, the pure form of England’s faith been carried to the 
utmost limits of the earth, and is the promise fulfilled in her that 
Japhet shall enlarge his borders and dwell in the tents of Shem ? 
Much, no doubt, has been accomplished. In many a lone hut 
the fire kindled at the hearth h>f our own Church has been pre¬ 
served amid the trials and tenfrptations of an almost savage state. 
Many an industrious emigrant has preached to the slaves of cruelty 
and superstition the practical lesson of an exemplary life. Ip 
many a thinly-peopled wilderness the natural instincts of hospita¬ 
lity have been quickened into tbe charities of Christian brother¬ 
hood. In ways like these, and in as large a proportion perhaps 
as the circumstances would permit us to expect, the true worship 
of God has gone abroad with the emigration of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. The pioneers of the Church ha\e penetrated into every 
land—the positions for her army are marked out. But this is all. 
Why only the pioneers ? 

The readers of history cannot fail to observe how disadvanta¬ 
geous a comparison the tone of the present day bears, at least at 
first sight, with the spirit of former times. There may be at the 
bottom as much of true religion, but there is on the surface a far 
colder and more obdurate semblance of world) incss. Differences 
among Christians have produced disunion, disunion has prevented 
the energetic co-operation of individuals for common objects, and 
jealousy has been carried so far that every one is afraid of ex¬ 
pressing himself on a subject so likely to create offence. What¬ 
ever may have been the true character of Drake, or even of 
Cortez, or Pizarro, if the tongue be an index to the heart, the 
service of the Cross in some sense, and with more or less purity, 
was ever an object of interest in theft* eyes. There are many 
subsequent narratives that relate the proceedings of better perhaps 
and more enlightened men, and yet convey, for the reason to 
w hich we have referred, no intimation, to the reader, that they 
loved to perpetuate in their own observance, or cared to commu¬ 
nicate to others, the blessings of a purer faith. It may be, that 
to rpad, after the lapse of two centuries, flic history of those early 
adventurers, particularly of those who professed the. Romish 
creed, produces upon the mind an effect like that which is occa¬ 
sioned by the distant prospect of an Italian town. The outline is 
graceful and imposing, and the atmosphere lends to every object 
a peculiar bit of beauty. But unspeakable are the abominations 
which conspire, as we enter the streets, to dispel the fond illusion. 

Whatever 
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Whatever may be the reason, the fact itself is plain, that there is 
much of systematic exertion, much of apparently well-proportioned 
effort, in the earlier histories of emigration, for which we look in 
vain in the angry records of the seventeenth century. The emi¬ 
grants who first left the shores of Englanjl to colonise America 
were driven from hence by the mutual antipathies and distrusts 
which difference of, religious sentiment had excited. They were 
full of seal and to spare: but it was die zeal of spiritual pride, 
ejn bitter ed by the hatred of autrfority. 1 Thep were apxious to 
isolate themselves from the causes? of their disgust at home, and 
were not likely* to unite for the prosecution of any common pur¬ 
poses abroad; and thus the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
were, to those who reckoned by the effects ostensibly produced, 
eminently unfavourable to the Church. They present a broken 
record of disjointed and disproportionate efforts. Hut of the 
Christian Church, in a higher sense than of Solomon’s Temple, 
may the patient observer say in thankful ness— 

1 No hammers there, no ponderous axes rung; 

Like some tail palm the noiseless fabric sprung.* 

The levy of thirty thousand in the forests of Lebanon, the three¬ 
score and ten thousand that bare burdens, and the jour-score 
thousand that hewed in the mountains, all these were doing .their 
master’s work, while as yet the stranger came and went in .Jeru¬ 
salem and saw not the outline of those wonderful proportions,-— 
the carvings of cherubims and palm-trees,—the beams of cedar 
and the flowers of gold. And so the Great Artificer, who has 
laid the chief corner-stone, and is building upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets the fabric of His Church, is sometimes 
pleased to work in silence, while he works effectively,—and to 
prepare, as it were iq the mountain and in the forest, the ftame- 
work of a House, that in His own good time shall spring from 
the ground, and surprise the most faithful of his watchers by the 
fulness of its proportions,* and, the rapidity of its growth. 

Disappointed in his visions of systematic colonization in Vir¬ 
ginia, Sir Walter Raleigh bestowed on the company to whom, in 
1589, he assigned his pAAent* the sum (munificent as it was at that 
time, and under his circumstances) of 100?., * in especial regard 
and zeal of planting the Christian religion in those countries.’ 
■King James, in his charter of 1606 for the improvement of,Vir¬ 
ginia, had express reference made to * the preaching of the true 
word, and observance of the due sei*viee of God, according to the 
rites and doctrines of the Church of England, not ; only among the 
British Colonists, but nl$o # as much as might bn among the stowages 
bordering upon them/ Accordingly the histories of that royalist 
colony record, and ecclesiastical antiquaries reverjy the names of 

Robert 
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Robert Hunt, of Alexander Whitaker (* the Apostle of Virginia’),* 
and others; but the held was without limit, and thp labourers were 
fyflft Each of these devoted husbandmen cleared his own small 
space in that vast wilderness, but the .forest around him was as 
thick and dark as ev«f; and when his own labours were closed by 
death, he left no successors to improve the ground he had broken. 
Nor was the mother-country, rent with the bitter agonies, of 
domestic strife, able to take, thought for the necessities of her 
distant children, bappieV, witlV all their trials and privations, th{m 
herself. * 

Cromwell, almost immediately after the King’s death, appears 
to have turned his thoughts to the propagation, in the world at 
large, of the opinions which it suited his purposes to profess at 
home. They who have formed for themselves a satisfactory esti¬ 
mate of his character will best assign the motives which induced 
him, in 1649, to pass an’ordinance for f the promoting of tire 
Gospel by the erection of a corporation, to be called by the name 
of the President and Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in New England, to receive and dispose of moneys for that pur¬ 
pose.’ A collection was actually raised, and an estate purchased 
with the produce; and some progress is said to have been made 
in the conversion of the natives. 

Upon the Restoration the patronnge of H)de was extended to 
the united efforts of Boyle and Baxter, and a new corporation 
formed, of which Boyle was governor, under the title of ‘ Xhc 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in New England, and 
the parts adjacent.* Its revenue never exceeded 600/. per annum; 
yet with these limited resources they contrived to maintain from 

* ‘ With the name of Whitaker is joined the romantic story of the first Indian 
convert whom he baptised into the Church cf Christ., Pocahontas, tlie favourite 
daughter of Powhatan, the most powerful Indian chieftain of these parts, then a girl of 
twelve years old, saved from barbarous murder Captain Smith, the early hero of this 
colony, whilst a prisoner at her father's court. Fur years she remained the white 
man's constant friend and advocate; and even dared* to visit, on more than one errand 
Of mercy, the new Settlement of James Town. After Cantaiu Smith's removal from 
Virginia, Pocohontos was ensnared by treachery, aud brought a prisoner to the English 
fort. But her captivity was turned info a Kiessing. She received the faith of Christ, 
and was nol only the first, but one of the mosj: hopeful of the whole band of uative 
converts. Her after life was strange. She formed a marriage of mutual affection 
with an English settler of good birth; who after a time visited his native land, taking 
with him to its shorn his ludiau wife and child. She was received with due- respect 
in England, visited the Court (where bet husband bore the frowns of die royal pedant, 
James I., for having dared to intermarry with a priucess), and after winning the good 
will of all, just on ike eve of her return, died at Gravesend, aged tweuty-wo, in tho 
faith of Jesus. “ What would have been the emotions,” well asks the ecclesiastical 
historian of Virginia, “ of tbs deyoted missionary when he admitted Poouhoutaa to 
baptism, could he have foreseen that, after the lajwe of more than two hundred years, 
the blood of ibis noble-hearted Indian maiden Would be flowing in the veins W tome 
Of the most distinguished members af that Church, the foundations of which ho was 
then lay in#]’', 
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twelve to sixteen missionaries, to provide for schools, and furnish 
them with boohs. But the efforts of individuals, from the nature 
of the case, were desultory and inadequate * and the circufnsta4$jtes 
of this country down to the time of the Resolution gave no hope 
of united and sustained exertion. A solidary church—the only 
one that existed in all the settlements of New. England—was 
commenced at Boston, in 1679, by the direction of Charles IE, 
stimulated by the persuasions of Compton, Bishop^rf London, 
and urged by the representations ou the inhabitants. Claries was 
also persuaded to give to every clergyman or schoolmaster who 
should embark ‘for the colonies a paltry pittance of 20/. as pas¬ 
sage-money ; and a few donations—of some value indeed to the 
recipients, for small things have their value for those who are 
entirely destitute, but in all respects unworthy of the country and 
of the object—seem to have been wrung from England by the 
remonstrances of the same bishop. Amidst this dreary record of 
privation it deserves to be especially remembered of Colonel 
Fletcher, the Governor of New York, that he induced the 
Assembly to set out six churches, with allowances from 40/. to 
60/. a-ycar for the maintenance of ministers. 

In the reign of King William and Queen Mary, tj»c nation, 
sobered by the trial through which it had passed, nddressed itself 
in earnest to higher and better objects. Among other signs of 
amended times, active measures were taken for the effectual or¬ 
ganization of the 4 Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
of which, in November, 1702, the celebrated Ostervald wrote 
from Neufchatel:— 

* In London, and in divers other places in England, this Society has 
caused many schools to he set up, wherein numbers of poor children are 
instructed, clothed, and, educated. This Society has caused good books 
to be distributed, at its own charge, in the schools in town and country, 
in the fleets, among the soldiers, und irt the prisons.’ 

‘Your zeal,’ he adds, ‘has not been confined to the wants of Eng¬ 
land, but has extended itself even to foreign countries. You make it 
your business, with extraordinary application and expense, and with 
. great success, to cause the light of the Gospel to shine iu America; and 
you have there erected lihTaries, as you have also done in England, for 
the UBe of country ministers who are not capable of furnishing them¬ 
selves with books. You invite other Protestant Churches to concur with 
you in these religious designs, to unite among themselves, and to ppt an 
end to those fatal divisions which till now kept them at a distance from 
each other.* , 

For the more effectual prosecution of its purposes at home and 
abroad, this Society dividegl itself at first into two branches ; but its 
labours soon became so extensive and so onerous, that it was 
found expedient to erect the second branch into » separate cnnpo* 

ration. 
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ration. This division was made in' 1700-1701, and the main in¬ 
strument in effecting it was Dr. Thomas Bray, who, returning in 
th«t year from America, where he had spent the fourteen preced¬ 
ing years in missionary enterprise, devoted the remainder of bis life 
to the promotion of the cause at home. The first printed Report 
of the second Society, that * For the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts/ was issued in 1704; exhibiting under seventeen 
beads the operations of (he infant institution. This Report occu¬ 
pied only four pa'j^es folio; and 1 from the simplicity ami quaintneas 
of its style, the completeness of its arrangement, and the graphic 
manner in wbiehrit exhibits the state of missionary exertion at 
that time, it well deserved to be reprinted, as it has lately been, 
in‘its original shape. It states that the Society bad actually com¬ 
missioned two missionaries at a very great expense, and were 
soliciting maintenance from the crown for four more, who at 
least were wanting, for the 'praying Indians* of Canada. In 
1700, one of the kings of these praying Indians thus addressed 
the Governor of New York:— 

* We arc now come to trade, and not to speak of religion, only thus 
much I must say, all the while 1 was here before T went to Canada, 1 
never heard nny thing talk’d of religion, or the least mention made of 
converting \is to the Christian faith ; ami wc shall be glad to hear if at 
lust you are so piously inclined to take rome pains to instruct your 
Indians in the Christian religion ; I will not say but it may induce 
some to return to their native country. I wish it had been done sooner, 
that you had had Ministers to instruct yuur Indians in the Christian 
faith—I doubt whether any of us had deserted our native country : but I 
must say, I am solely beholden to the French of Canada for the light I 
received to know there was a Saviour horn for mankind; anrl now we 
are taught God is every where, and we can be instructed at Canada, 
Dowagnnhae, or the uttermost, parts of (fee earth, as well as here.* 

The Report says:— 

* In a later conference with the Lord Comhury, those five Sachems or 
Kings of the Iroquois promised him, at Albany, “ obedience to the faith 
of Christ/* told him they were “ glad to hear the sun shined in England 
since King William*# death;’* admired at first that we should have a 
"Squft Sachem;** viz. a woman king, but th£y “ hoped She -would he a 
good mother, and send them some to teach them religion, as well as 
traffickthen sent some of their country presents , to Her Majesty, 
signed the treaty, and “ made the covenant so sure, that thunder and 
lightning should not break it on their parts.” * 

11 proceeds to relate that ministers had been sent with * good 
al 1 owances’ tefSeveral parts along the continent of North America, 
and to some of the islands; that a settlement had been compassed 
for a congregation at Amsterdam, with the consent of the magis¬ 
trates ; and that encouragement had been given to the promising 

beginnings 
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beginnings of a ehurch al Moscow, of which the Canr himself 
hail laid the foundation, by bestowing as much ground as was 
desired for that use upon the English merchants. 

The Report states that all this had beeq accomplished ‘ upon 
the bare annual fund of 800/. per annum# with the accession of 
only 1700/. occasionally subscribed and concludes its exhorta¬ 
tions to a more generous spirit of exertion in these words 1 1 
is not to be expected that many should rise up to this example of 
an unknown lady, who has cast innately 1000/.*into the treasury 
of this society; but he doth acceptably who gives according to his 
ability.’ * % • 

The accounts given by the early missionaries of their sufferings 
and privations, their toils and discouragements, ‘in journeying! 
often, in perils of waters, in perils by their own countrymen, in 
perils by the heathen, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the 
sea. in perils among false brethren, in weariness and painfulness, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and 
nakedness,* testify abundantly thnt as they serVed the same master, 
so they were ready to tread in the same steps, and fight the same 
fight with him to whose wide commission, as teachers of the 
heathen, they had l»een thought not unworthy to succeed. In the 
year 1700 the Governor of New York made the communiontiort 
referred to in the Report, and memorialized the Lords of Trade 
and Plantations on the want of some ‘ministers of the Church 
of England to instruct the five nations of Indians, and to prevent 
their being practised upon by French priests and Jesuits.* The 
Rev. Thorougbgood Moor was accordingly selected. He appears 
to have arrived in New York in 1704; but, in consequence .of the 
discouragements he met with, he re-embarked for England in 
1707, and the vessel is supposed to have foundered. Among 
these discouragements was his arrest and imprisonment by Lord 
Cornbury, whose proceedings are believed to have heen in their 
form as illegal as their avowed pretext was strange : the offence 
of this clergyman having been neither more nor less than a more 
frequent celebration of the Eucharist (once a fortnight) than his 
lordship was pleased to* approve. It is probable, however, that 
the Governor was actuated in reality by a different reason. 
Mr. Moor appears to have used some freedom in remonstrating 
with Lord Cornbury upon his ow n immoral and scandalous prac¬ 
tices, aipoug which was a habit of dressing himself in female 
clothing, and so appearing in the streets. . He is also reported to 
have refused to admit the I .icutenant-Governor to a communion 
administered at Rurlingtun. 

Another of these ministers, with a f good allowance’ from the 
Society of 50/. a year, gives, in the same year, 1704, in which the 

Report 
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Report was published, the following account of his condition in 
North Carolina. He says he was obliged to boy a, couple of 
horses, which cost Sim fourteen pounds, one of which was for a 
guide, there being 99 possibility for a stranger to keep in the 
right track, or regain ( when he had once lost* it. 'The roads were 
deep, and difficult to be found, and, the country intersected by 
seven great rivers, * over which there is no passing with horses, 
except only A two ofthenjj; on«£ of which the Quakers have settled 
a ferry over for their own convdpiency, and nobody but them selvas* 
—the good Samaritans'—* have’ the privilege of it:* all which cir¬ 
cumstances put him to so, great an expense, that in little more 
than two months he was obliged to disposfe of the necessaries he 
carried over for his own use to satisfy his creditors. He was 120 
miles distant from the nearest brother missionary, frequently per¬ 
formed journeys of.30 miles in the day, and spent whole nights 
in the woods, JEJutwhat is far the hardest of all trials Jo men 
whose temperament is fitted for such enterprises as these, he felt 
that his labours produced but little effect; and that in the district 
that nominally belonged to him, the greater part of that which, 
physically speaking, had been reclaimed from nature, continued 
to every moral and religious end an unbroken and unhopeful 
desert. 

Three years afterwards the Rev, Gideon Johnstone, sent out 
by the Bishop of London as commissary to South Carolina, was 
stranded on a sand-bank, where he lay * twelve days and as many 
nights without any manner of meat and drink, or shelter from the 
scorching heat of the sun. At last,’ he says, ‘ a canoe got to 
us, when we >vere at the last gasp, and just on the point of ex¬ 
piring. The next morning we were conveyed to the opposite part 
of the continent, where l iay y, fortnight before I could recover 
strength enough to reach the town.* His first impressions of the 
settlers in that district he thus describes in a letter to Bishop 
Burnet:—‘The people here, generally ‘speaking, are the vilest 
race of men upon the earth; they have neither honour, nor 
honesty, nor religion enough to entitle them to any tolerable 
character, being a^ perfect medley 05 hctchpotcb of bankrupts, 
pirates, decayed libertines, sectaries, and enthusiasts of all sorts.* 
These examples, which might be multiplied indefinitely, serve to 
convey some idea of the personal difficulties and sufferings, as well 
as of the more direct obstacles to ministerial usefulness, which 
beset the emissaries of the Society at the commencement of their 
efforts. , In thqv slave-holding districts they had to contend not 
merely against the brutal indifference $nd contempt with winch 
the masters received any suggestions, for the conversion Of the 
negro race, but agamst a superstition which deserves to jbe espe- 
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cially recorded os the last refinement in this kind of cruelty, an 
objection to the baptism of the slave, from an ignorant belief that 
with his admission into the liberty of the Chnrch he acquired a 
legal right to freedom from the temporal yoke of bondage.* 

The exertions of the Society were extended in proportion to its 
gradually increased resources, and from timfe to time missionaries 
were sent out ,to America: but by an omission, singular, to say the 
least, in the history of an Episcopal Church, no Anglican bishop 
exercised his functions on that side if the'Atlantic beftre the de¬ 
claration of independence: many of the services of tli£ church 
fell, of course, into desuetude,-—as confirmation, and the conse¬ 
cration of churches: every candidate for ordination had to seek it 
in the mother-country, at an expenditure of time, labour, hazard, 
cost, which would be serious at the present day, but was incom¬ 
parably more serious in the middle of the last century. It is 
easier to understand than to describe the impediments which so 
imperfect" an organization offered to the effectual progress of the 
church. In 1767 Dr. Chandler writes from ,/few York :—■* The 
exact number of those who have gone home for ordination from 
these northern Colonies is fifty-two. Of these, forty-two have 
returned safely, and ten have miscarried; the voyage, or sickness 
occasioned by it, having proved fatal to near .a fifth part’of them. 
The expense of their voyage cannot be reckoned at less, upon ah 
average, than one hundred pounds sterling to each person/ 

It will not be supposed that this omission was owing to mere 
forgetfulness or neglect on the part of the Church at home. The 
fact is, that as early as the year 1638, the energetic mind of Laud 
had formed a plan for sending a bishop to New England; and 
after the Restoration, a patent, constituting Dr, Murray bishop 
of Virginia, with a general charge over the other provinces, was 
actually made out under the direction of Lord Clarendon. This 
project, however, was defeated by the accession of the Cabal; and 
Seeker, in a letter preserved fry Horace Walpole, states, from an 
examination of Bishop Gibsons papers, thflt the failure was owing 
to a part of the scheme which made the endowment of the pro- 
_ 1_l :--:— 

* * The muter evil of the South,'—seven at the present day,—* hr that the slaves are 
not treated as having soul*. Throughout the bounds of the Charleston synod there are 
at least 100,000 slaves, speaking the same language as the whites, who have never 
heard of the plan of salvation by a Redeemer. And this is the fruit of no accident— 
it i| inherent in toe system. The black must be depressed below the level of humanity, 
to be kept down to his condition. On this system his master dare not treat him as a 
man. To teach slaves to read is forbidden, under the severest penalties, in almost every 
•lave state, lu North Carolina, to teach a slave to read or write,‘or give him apybook 
(the Bible not excepted), Is punished with thirty-nine ladies, or ifaprisonment, if the 
offender>be a flee negro; with a flue of 200 dollars if he be a white. In Georgia this 
fine is 500 dollars; and the father is not suffered to teach his own half-caste child to 
read the Scriptures.’— Wtibtifarct, p. 414.' 
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posed bishopric a charge upon the customs. In 1694 attention 
was called by Dr. Prideaux to the importance of settling Bishops 
and of founding seminaries in the East and West Indies, that 
ministers might be bred and ordained upon the spot. The mis¬ 
sionaries thcmselves/as the repeated and urgent communications 
received from, several of their number clearly prove, were very 
anxious upon the subject, and earnestly desired the appointment 
of Suffragans, not merely for the purpose of supplying those 
ordinances of the Church which peculiarly lie within the province 
of the bishop, but because they felt in their intercourse with each 
other their neet^ of some common authority to which, in every con¬ 
juncture of doubt or of dissension, they might appeal as the safe¬ 
guard of order, and as the source of harmony. In 1707, the 
Rev. Evan Evans, the first missionary to Philadelphia, who, after 
a successful ministry in the province, during the first two years of 
which lie had converted 500 Foxian Quakers to the communion 
of the Church, had returned to London—in a ‘ Memorial or Nar¬ 
rative of the state of things in Pennsylvania,’ dwells at great 
length upon the practical inconvenience and disadvantages under 
which the Church there laboured for the want of bishops, and 
urges the example of the Spaniards, who had begun at the be¬ 
ginning and at their first settlement in those parts had planted 
several bishoprics. He observes, that ‘what was good for them 
in this respect could not be bad for us —Fas cst ct ah hoste 
doccrV 

A memorial was presented to the Queen upon the subject in 
1709; and Sir Walter Scott mentions, in his Life of Swift, that a 
plan was about that time proposed for sending out the future Dean 
as Bishop of Virginia. Colonel Nicholson, governor of the pro¬ 
vince, writes urgently on the necesgity of a Bishop in 1710 : and 
three years aftenvards a comprehensive scheme appears to have 
been matured—with the direct and personal approbation and 
encouragement of the Queen—for the endowment of four bi¬ 
shoprics; two for the islands, to be located at Jamaica and at 
Barbadoes; two for the continent of America at Williamsburg in 
Virginia and Burlington in New Jorgey—at which latter place 
a sum of 600Z. was actually expended for the purchase of a house 
and land for the bishop. Unfortunately, however, this project 
was defeated by the Queen’s death ; and the court and ministry 
of George I. declined to favour its renewal. Archbishop Tenison, 
by his will dated in 1715, bequeathed 1000/. towards "the settle¬ 
ment of bishop^ in America, and his example being followed by 
others, a fund was gradually collected, with which, after the 
lapse of seventy years, the bishopric of Nova Scotia was endowed. 
In 1723 two missionaries were consecrated by the non-juring 
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bishops, and returned to America; and this circumstance gave 
occasion to Bishop Gibson to press upon the government the 
expediency of sanctioning the consecration of Bishops favourable 
to the House of Hanover. The ministry, however, still refused, 
and satisfied themselves by taking measures for preventing the 
exercise of Episcopal functions on the part of those* who bad gone 
out. In 1725 Berkeley published his 'Proposal for the better 
supplying of Churches in our foreign Plantations, and for con¬ 
verting the native Americans to Christianity.’ 'Dean Swift, in 
a letter to Lord Carteret, says, * He is an absolute philosopher 
with regard to money, titles, and powers and for*threo years past 
has been struck with a notion of founding a university at Ber¬ 
muda. He hath seduced several of the hopefullest young 
clergymen and others here, many of them well provided for, 
and all of them in the fairest way of preferment. He showed 
me a little tract, which he designs to publish, and there your 
Excellency will see his whole scheme of a life aeademico-phi- 
losophical—of a college founded for Indian scholars and mission¬ 
aries, where he most exorbitantly proposeth a whole hundred 
pounds a-year for himself, forty pounds for a fellow, and ten for 
a student. His heart will break if bis deanery (worth 1100/. per 
annum) be not taken from him, and left to your Excellency’s dis¬ 
posal.’ He obtained a charter from the King for his proposed 
institution, under the name of St. Paul’s College, Bermuda, to 
consist of a president and nine fellows; and in answer to an 
address of the House of Commons, the minister promised 20,000/. 
out of lands in St. Christopher. Berkeley was named the first 
president, and sailed in 1728. But the money was given, npt to 
the college, but as a marriage portion to the Princess Ro>al; and 
when Bishop Gibson pressed‘Sir K. Walpole on the subject, he 
replied, * If you put this question to me as a minister, I must and 
can assure you, that the money shall most undoubtedly be paid as 
soon as suits with public convenience; but if you ask me as a 
friend whether Dean Berkeley shall continue in America, expect¬ 
ing the payment of 20,000/., I advise him by all means to return 
home to Europe, and give aip his present expectations.’ The 
dean was obliged to follow this advice, and reluctantly gave up a 
scheme on which he had expended * much of his private fortune, 
and more than seven years of the prime of his life.’ In 1750 a 
plan for American bishops was drawn up by Bishop Butler, in 
the hope of disarming sectarian and political hostility; but this 
proposal met the fate of those which had preceded it. In 1764 
Archbishop Seeker writes,to Dr. Johnson, of New York: ‘ The 
affair of American bishops continues in suspense. Lord Wil¬ 
loughby of Parham, the only English dissenting peer, and Dr 
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Chandler, have declared, after our scheme was fully laid before 
them, that they saw no objection against it. The Duke of Bed¬ 
ford, Lord President, hath given a calm and favourable hearing 
to it, hath desired it piay be reduced to writing, and promised to 
consult about it with,the other ministers at his first leisure.** And 
yet the reasonableness of the scheme, and the influence of the 
archbishop, failed to overcome the jealousies and animosities of 
that unhappy period. In 1771, and again in 1775, Bishop Lowth 
urged the same ‘topics, and with the same result. ■. 

The first American bishop was Dr. Seabury, consecrated in 
1783 by the bishops of .the Scottish Episcopal Church. That 
branch of the true vine, however, which now bears fruit in the 
LJnited States is a graft from the stem of our own tree; for the 
succession has descended from Bishops White and Provost, who, 
political apprehension and delicacy having been in the mean time 
overlooked or overcome, were consecrated at Lambeth two years 
afterwards. This was the beginning of the American Church, 
which, of course, has raaintianed from that period to the present 
its own independent existence. 

‘ If/ says Mr. Wilberforcc, ‘ we compare the map of America with the 
fixed organization of the Church, we are at once struck with its rapid and 
universal extension. Bishoprics, as well rs what in the looser language 
of the East are termed dioceses, are well nigh co-extensive with the 
states of the Union. Through all that vast continent the living form 
of Church pdlity has grown up as in a night, from the tw'o Bishops who 
landed at New York on Easter Sunday, 1787. From puritan Massa¬ 
chusetts in the north, down to the slave-tilled bottoms of torrid Louisiana, 
and from the crowded harbour of New York back to the unbroken forests 
and rolling prairie of Illinois, the successors of the Twelve administer in 
Christ’s name the rule of his spiritual kingdom.*— Wilberforcc , p. 397. 

The Archdeacon is well justified in his ’grateful tone. Yet in 
a population of more than seventeen millions, one million and a 
half, with 22 bishops and 1200 clergy, constitute, at this time, 
the whole of our sister Church within the American republic. 

Since the Peace of 1783 no important colony has been severed 
from the dominions of the British crown, and many new and po¬ 
pulous countries have been included in* them. But it has been 
reserved for tbe present reign to see the greatest advance that the 
Church has yet made towards the complete establishment of her 
system in Foreign Parts. It will be convenient to consider .the 
subject under four geographical divisions; viz., I. British North 
America; II. West Indies; III. India; IV, Australia. * 

I. After the separation of the United States, the majority of 
the loyalist and church party took refuge in the other parts of 
North America, and two bishoprics—that of Nova Scotia in 17$7, 
and of Quebec in 1793—were founded for their superintendence. 

These 
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These were the only bishoprics in the whole of the British domi¬ 
nions abroad,, uptil the consecration of Bishop Middleton of Cal¬ 
cutta in the year 1814. When the contemplated arrangements 
now in progress shall have been completed, the British possessions 
in North America will be divided into live dioceses; viz., 1. East 
Canada or Quebec; 2. West Canada ox* Toronto; 3. Nova 
Scotia; 4. New Brunswick; 5. Newfoundland. An interesting 
table is bound up with the Colonial. Atlas^ by which ^it appears 
thqt Quebec, with one bishop and sixty clergymen, contains an 
area equal to the whole of France ;—Toronto, with 102 clergy¬ 
men, is larger 'than the island of Great Britaiq, and contains a 
scattered population, increasing at the rate of 50,000 persons 
annually;—Nova Scotia, as large as Greece, has forty-seven 
clergymen; besides Prince Edward Island, as large as the county 
of Norfolk, with six, and Cape Breton, twice that size, with 
four;—New Brunswick, about the size of Scotland, has thirty 
clergymen, and a fund is now being raised for the endowment of 
its bishopric;—Newfoundland, larger than Iceland, was erected 
into a bishopric in 1839, at which time it enjoyed the services of 
ten, whose number has since been increased to twenty-five clergy. 
Such is the staff of the Church for the whole of British North 
America; and to this staff she has but recently been raised, or, to 
speak more correctly, she is now in the act of raising herself, with 
a view to the pastoral superintendence of a district, whose area we 
have already described, of broken and interrupted communication, 
of increasing numbers, of urgent wants, and calculated ultimately 
to contain a population five times as numerous at the least as that 
of the United Kingdom. 

II. In the West Indies arc the dioceses of—I. Jamaica,‘with 
eighty clergy, and a ^opulatiqn of nearly half a million ; 2. Bar- 
badoes, with a quarter of a million and fifty-two clergy; 3. An¬ 
tigua, with 100,000 souls scattered over many islands, and under 
the care of twenty-five clergy ; 4. Guiana, with the like number, 
and twenty-three clergy. 

III. The names of Middletpn and of Heber ahe familiar to 
every English reader, and with them are associated the scenes of 
their romantic enterprise, afid of their premature decease. The 
present Bishop of Calcutta is metropolitan of India; but he im¬ 
mediately presides over a diocese co extensive with the presidency 
of Bengal; and it can scarcely be said that his labours have Ween 
lightened* by the subtraction of part, whose field of exertion is 
infinite. 1. The reduced diocese of Calcutta is larger than the 
united area of France and Spain, and its population seventy mil¬ 
lions. 2. The diocese of'Madras and Ceylon is as large in terri¬ 
torial extent as the British islands, and its population as large as 
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that of Great Britain. 3. Bombay is larger than England and 
Wales: its population nearly equal to that of Ireland. To this 
geographical division belong the proposed bishopric of the Cape 
of Good Hope, with an area considerably larger than Great Bri¬ 
tain, with 160,000 pdople and ten clergy; and the announcement 
recently made by thA Bishop of London that steps will be taken 
for establishing the church in the new settlement of Hong Kong. 

IV. Australia and Norfolk Island constitute a diocese equal in 
extent to England, conVaining a scanty and scattered, but interest¬ 
ing and increasing population. It was first resorted to by the 
government as a penal colony in 1739, and until, 1836, when the 
present bishop was consecrated, enjoyed the services of a few 
occasional chaplains only. It has now fifty-four clergy. 2. A 
proposed diocese is laid down in the map, to be called the diocese 
of South Australia, and to extend over an almost unexplored terri¬ 
tory, nearly equal to that of Calcutta, but containing as yet a very 
small population, and possessing only three clergy. _ 3. The dio¬ 
cese of Tasmania, or Van Diemen’s Land, erected in 1842, with 
an extent of about half the area of England, has twenty-one clergy. 
Australia having recently ceased to be a penal colony, the penal 
districts will in future be included in one diocese, and in order to 
this end 'an arrangement has been made at the Colonial Office, 
by which Norfolk Island will be transferred to the Bishop of 
Tasmania, and additional chaplains for the especial superintend¬ 
ence and instruction of the convicts will be sent out at the expense 
of government. 

One diocese remains for a separate notice, the diocese of 
Gibraltar. Fixed upon that imperishable monument of British 
power, and having for his cathedral the church so nobly erected 
by the Queen Dowager at Malta, the bishop extends his authority 
and control over all congregatiorts of our communion on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

In tracing the arrangements contemplated and in progress for 
the extension of our Church, we have omitted to notice the for¬ 
mation, in 1800, of a new and most important auxiliary. The 
exertions of the Church Missionary Society are however pro¬ 
fessedly designed ‘ For Africa and*the*East,’ and the object is 
different in some degree from those which it is our more imme¬ 
diate purpose to review. This energetic society addresses itself 
directly to the heathen world, and without any special reference 
to the colonizing tendencies of England, proposes to invade, 
wherever it can 4nd its opportunity, the dark domain. Tfife more 
ancient corporation, as we have already seen, desires in the first 
instance to keep alive in the emigrant children of our own empire 
the truth and teaching of the Church: and through the example 

of 
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of Christian settlers to work upon the hearts and consciences of 
those with whom the ever-active genius of England is brought 
yearly into closer contact. It is obvious at hirst sight that this 
difference of immediate object may be rendered subservient to 
the utmost harmony of operation, and to the common success of 
both: and this important end has of late #becn more especially 
promoted by an agreement between the managers of the two 
societies to refer to the episcopal body at home as the natural and 
faithful guardians of their common welfare*. 0 

Having now traced upon the map the outlines* of our Colonial 
Church, and having carried dowrt to the present day our short 
abridgment of her history, it is time we should present a picture 
of her actual condition, and of the labours and privations which 
her ministers of every order cheerfully undergo in the prosecu¬ 
tion of their Christian work. But this picture can only be 
painted by themselves; and we refer our readers to the graphic 
and interesting narratives of the several bishops. 

The Bishop of Toronto undertook in the ( autumn of 1842 a 
visitation journey to the western portion of his diocese, in the 
earlier part of which he was accompanied by Lord Morpeth and 
Mr. Greene. The description given in the Bishop’s journal of 
their encampment on Lake Huron, of a storm which overtook them 
there, drenched their canvas, and compelled them, though within 
their tents, to sit under the shelter of their umbrellas, and dig 
holes in the ground that the water might escape from their feet, 
is exceedingly well drawn: and apart from the more serious in¬ 
terest which belongs to the general narrative, may fairly he recom¬ 
mended to the reader as a favourable specimen of the picturesque: 
hut we can only afford a single extract:— . 

‘ On the first night of our encampment, I discovered that one of our 
canoes was manned by eon verted Indians from our mission at the Mana- 
loulin. Before going to rest they assembled together, and sung a hymn 
in their own language, and read some prayers which had been translated 
for their use from the Litfirgy. There was something indescribably 
touching in this service of praiBe to God, upon these inhospitable rocks 
—the stillness, wildness, and darkness, combined with the sweet and 
• plaintive voices, all contributed to add to the solemnity and deep interest 
of the scene. 1 felt much affeefed with this simple worship, and assisted 
in conducting it every evening until we reached the Manatouwanning 
Island/ 

•A letter written by the same prelate on the 12th of December, 
1843, on his return from another journey of 2300 miles, will be 
read with not less interest:— • 

‘ I find the roads in many places dangerous, and armost impassable. 
A rough, strong, fanner’s waggon is the only vehicle .that dare attempt 
themi and even that occasionally breaks down;—and to be prepared for 

such 
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such Occidents, we carry with us an axe, & hammer and nails, with 
ropes, &c. Sometimes we scarcely make a mile an hour through the 
fallen trees, roots, and mud-holes, which lie in our way. 

* Nor is such travelling cheap; and as for the accommodation, it is 
occasionally painfully unpleasant: and this notwithstanding the generous 
hospitality of the clergy and laity, whenever they have an opportunity. 
The time consumed is perhaps the thing most to be lamented. We 
eeldoni travel farther in a day than you may do hy the railroad in an 
hour, and more often scarcely half the distance. 

' I say nothing cf the fatigue of these journeys, the deep mud-holes, 
the fallen trees to be cut out of the path, the jolting on the log cause¬ 
ways, exposure for months to a summer Canadian sun, and the autumu 
rains, &c. &c.; because these'are all incident to the discharge of duty, 
and neither a proper subject of dissatisfaction nor complaint.* 

The Metropolitan of India, in a letter dated November 2, 
1843, describes his visitation to the southern missions in the 
diocese of Madras, when he saw the venerable Kohlhoff, whom 
be calls the father of these missions. This good old man is 
now above eighty, and related to the Bishop anecdotes of 
Swax-tz, which occurred sixty or seventy years ago. At Nega- 
patam, Tanjore, and Trichinopoly, Bishop Wilson had the satis¬ 
faction of finding that the work, which before the separation of 
the dioccStes had proceeded under his own direction, was making 
progress under the Bishop of Madras; and hero lie delivered 
again over the very tomb of Swartz, the word of the Gospel, again 
stood in his pulpit, and addressed by an interpreter some who 
yet survived of his Hock. At Tinevelly, he notices with par¬ 
ticular delight the intermixture of missionaries from the two 
societies, viz. the Church Missionary, and that for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, and the perfect harmony that subsisted between 
them. The number of inquirers and converts in the villages and 
stations here he estimates at 35,000—‘a blessed commencement 
of evangelical light, grace, and salvation, surely, which in the next 
age may, like the similar though smaller multitudes at Krisbnagur 
in my own diocese of Calcutta, yield an abundant harvest of sound 
and matured Christians, God favouring and blessing them and us 
by his spirit.* He expresses a strong hope that by the increasing 
usefulness and importance of Bishop YCotlege the highest ends of 
Bishop Middleton may be effected, and the college become the 
centre of missionary education for the Church societies in the 
East* 

New Zealand differs from any other possession of the crown in 
this very important respect, that there we have not to regain lost 
ground. Thesi islands were discovered by Captain Cook, but 
England forbore, to exercise her right 'of sovereignty until com¬ 
pelled to do so in 1839 by the moral necessity that was laid upon 

her 
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her of restraining the enormities practised by runaway convicts 
from Australia and other settlers against the aborigines. In esta¬ 
blishing his government. Captain Hobson availed himself of tile 
assistance of the missionaries, and to their influence with the 
natives is mainly owing the facility with which the settlement of 
the infant colony lias been effected. It i£ well known that New 
Zealand had long been the scene of enterprising and successful 
efforts on the part of the Church Missionary Society. The 
I^ishop landed at Auckland on the 30tli Ma^ 184$, $nd found 
in that incipient capital a population of 1,900 persons, of whom 
1,100 were registered members of the Churdjj. The governor 
immediately vested in him, as trustee^ upon his own request, two 
pieces of ground of eight acres each for the burial of the dead, 
according to the usage of the Church ; allotting at the same time 
two similar plots for the other denominations of Christians. The 
Bishop proceeded to consecrate the first plot, which he describes 
as containing a beautiful site for a future church. The conse¬ 
cration service was performed in a church-tfcnt, presented by bis 
chaplain, Mr. Cotton, completely fitted with a communion-table 
and desks, and containing 300 persons. A brick church had 
already been commenced at Auckland. The college, in which 
with his chaplains the Bishop lived, was fixed at the Waimatc, a 
village near the Bay of Islands, in the northern part of the northern 
island, and by far the most settled part of the colony; and adjoin¬ 
ing the college was a collegiate school. Hard by is a spacious 
church, built of wood, painted white, and * giving a very English 
look to the village.’ 

‘Here I held my first confirmation, at which three hundred and 
twenty-five natives were confirmed. A more orderly, and I ho]re im¬ 
pressive, ceremony could not have been conducted in any church in 
England—the natives homing up in parties to the communion table, and 
audibly repeating the answer, “ E wakaoetia ana e ahau” (1 do confess). 
It was a most striking sighj to see a church filled with native Christians, 
ready, at my first invitation, to obey the ordinances of their religion^ 
On the following Sunday three hundred native communicants assembled 
at the Lord’s table, though the* rain was unceasing. Some of them 
came two days’, journey for tfiis purpose. My Windsor communion 
plate was used for the second time on this occasion. The natives were 
much pleased when they were told that it was a present from my con-, 
gregation in England, and seemed to enter fully into the spirit of the 
gift-' 

The library hereafter to'be attached to the future cathedral is 
established at Kerikeri, ten miles from the Waijnate, in a good 
stone building, partly used as a store. It contains a large body of 
sound divinity, chiefly presented by the personal friends of l)r. 
Selwyn. The natural capabilities of New Zealand mark it for 
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an agricultural rather than for a pastoral district; and the Bishop 
anticipates its becoming a country of villages. This he considers 
a favourable circumstance in a moral point of view,—requiring, 
however, in the disposition of his clerical arrangements peculiar 
forethought and system'. He had become, jointly with his friend 
the Chief Justice Mai tin, and with the Chief Protector of the 
Aborigines, Trustee of the Lands and Funds reserved for the 
native race; in whom he expresses the deepest interest, and of 
whose docility an<J intelligence he has formed a high opinion. 

lt^ was a peculiarity of the Bishop's mission, which before his 
departure from these shores he might well record .with a feeling 
not far removed from triumph, that no sooner had he answered 
the,invitation than his standard was surrounded by men of every 
rank; and offers, more numerous than he could accept, were 
made by persons of education and of fortune, who tendered their 
gratuitous and unconditional services in any capacity to which on 
his arrival in the colony he might think it expedient to assign 
them.* Under such a leader,—girt by such a corps,—with the 
first beginnings of organized society in New Zealand, the 
Church at once assumes her panoply. Instead of consuming her 
strength in comparatively fruitless exertions to overtake the lost 
opportunity of former years, her higher destiny has called her 
to consider the future, providently to lay in an infant colony 
the bold outline of a comprehensive plan,—which in its rudi¬ 
ments is commensurate with her present wants,—and filled up,* 
from time to time, as the gradual increase of the population shall 
require, may continually keep pace with the secular advancement 
of her people. 

Of 4he fifteen Bishoprics now actually established and existing 
in the Colonies, no less than nine have been erected within the 
last ten years. But in 1841 public'attention was called to this 
subject in a more peculiar and emphatic manner than before, 
by the well-known Letter published by; the Bishop of London: 
and at a meeting of the Archbishops and Bishops, held in con- 

* ' I hereby let all men know,’ wrote. Mr. Crashaw, in 1613, speaking of 
Whitaker, ‘ that a scholar, a graduate, a preacher, well borne and friended in Eng¬ 
land ; not in debt nor disgrace, but competently provided for, and liked and beloved 
where he lived; not in want, but (for a scholar, and as these days be) rich in pos¬ 
session, and mure in possibility; of himself, without any persuasion (but Gods and bit 
‘own hearts), did voluntarily leave bis warm nest, and to the wonder of his kindred, 
and amazement of them that knew him, undertake this hard, but in my judgment, 
hcroical resolution to go to Virginia, and helpe to bcare the name of God unto the 
Gentiles!’ — Wr/ber/brve, p. 21. 

This paper was in type bel'qjre Archdeacon Wilberforce’s volume appeared. We 
have contrived to avail ourselves of it somewhat—but feel that on apology is due for 
the manner iu which we have done so. It is written with a natural and captivating 
fervour j but this does not at all interfere with the author's logical skill in the arrange¬ 
ment of hit meet valuable materials. 
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sequence at Laijibeth, it was resolved to take immediate steps for 
securing to thirteen of our foreign dependencies the benefits of 
Episcopal authority. Of these, four—viz., the bishoprics ofNcw 
Zealand, Gibraltar, Jamaica, and Guiana—have already been 
created, and the fund for that of New Rftmswick is in a forward 
state. The eight which still remain to b£ commenced are, Good 
Hope, Ceylon, Sierra Leone, S. Australia, Port Philip, W. Aus¬ 
tralia, N. India, S. India. Thus for the t first time has the Angli¬ 
can Church set herself in earnest to the great \\ork, tVhich, as firm 
believers in her truly evangelical and apostolical character, we may 
be permitted .to trust that Providence, planting her in the most 
powerful of empires, designed her tb accomplish. And at what 
period has she undertaken it, and under what circumstances ?, In 
an age of unrivalled energy and of unexampled progress in the 
useful arts—in an ago winch has already seen the life of man 
doubled in length by the double facilities afforded for the accom¬ 
plishment of almost every secular purpose. The Atlantic is re¬ 
duced to a ten days’ passage. In three months letters are an¬ 
swered from India. Already a project has boon adopted by 
Government for a monthly communication between London arid 
Hong Kong, to be accomplished in forty-eight days. Men talk 
of intersecting the Isthmus of Suez, and pouring into the Mediter¬ 
ranean the waters of the Red Sea. Darien is to be divided by a 
canal, anil Panama is to be the first station for passengers on their 
way to New Zealand. 

Another consideration adds immeasurably to the importance 
of the present time as an era in the history of Christianity. The 
population of these islands, stimulated by the prosperity of our 
commerce, and nurtured by the continuance of peace, is increas¬ 
ing with a rapidity which daily presses itself more urgently upon 
the attention of Government. The subject of Emigration is 
yearly fixing on itself more and more of deliberate systematic 
attention. The unlimited extent of our colonial empire—the 
ever-growing demand for new markets for our domestic produce 
—the increasing facilities of removal—the pressure extending 
itself to the educated classes, and inducing men of talent, of 
letters, even of high cdhnexion at home, to expatriate themselves 
in quest of the independence which our feelings render so indis¬ 
pensable to an Englishman—all these circumstances tend ii? the* 
same direction. Emigration is no longer the isolated adventure 
of a solidary settler: it is the organized exportation from home of 
a complete colony. J udges and Governors appear in the Gazette ; 
a bar and a staff are passengers in the first ship f and maxims of 
worldly wisdom conspire with better motives to suggest that a 
Bishop and bis chaplains shall form a part of the original design. 

The 
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The existing societies are appealed to, new subscriptions opened, 
the favour of Government bespoken, and in some,cases land re¬ 
serves are set apart, by whose increasing value the increasing exi¬ 
gencies of the Church may be provided for in future years. 

It is the necessity of England to found colonies and to extend 
her empire. We are c not of those who presume to interpret 
before the time the mysteries of prophecy; but who can hesitate 
to believe th^t in those anticipatory records of history, so powerful 
a country* and so remarkable a church, as the Kingdom and the 
Church of England—have been not obscurely written; and who 
docs not dare to hope that when, in the accomplishment of all 
things, the light of interpretation shall be thrown upon those awful 
pages, it may plainly appear that England was the ark in which 
the Gospel was preserved—her peaceful and commercial policy 
the means by which, under the blessing of Providence, its truths 
were conveyed to the world ? It is no fanatical imagination to 
believe that the necessity for an universal publication of the Gospel 
is revealed in Scripture; and surely the circumstances to which 
we have referred seem to indicate an unprecedented advance 
actually taking place and in immediate prospect—of which the 
efficient instrument is the extension of the British empire and the 
emigration of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

That this subject will command the serious attention of her 
Majesty’s Government, the constitution of the present cabinet, and 
the character of the noble Lord who presides over the Colonial 
Department, forbid us to doubt. But the great end cannot be 
accomplished, either wholly or mainly, by the mere instrumen¬ 
tality and power of government. It often happens that those 
who a*re very enthusiastic about the ends at which they aim, are 
much too, indolent to think with care about the means by which 
they can attain them. Philanthropy with them is easy, for it 
is an effort of the imagination only, and not a practical work of 
the understanding. Reasoners of this class lay burdens on others 
heavy and grievous to be borne, but themselves scarcely touch 
them with one of their fingers: an4 whenever they have no other 
subject for their burden, they are ready # to lay the whole upon 
the shoulders of government. Now it* needs but a little reflection* 
^ and certainly still less experience, to perceive that in a mixed con- 
* stitution like ours, for any purpose of religious enterprise, the arm 
of executive power is shortened. It is something that there are no 
Lord Comburys, and no Sir Robert Walpoles. But government 
is mainly usefuHh securing fair play, and free and perfect scope 
for voluntary exertion. Something it may do, and so much it is 
imperatively called upon to do, proprto vigore> by direct assist¬ 
ance. But at all times the earnest co-operation of all classes 
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of society is required to justify its interference and to support 
its efforts. The Archbishops and Bishops of our Church are 
forward to the task—the clergy are ready, in this as in every 
other effort, up to and beyond their moans. Among the laity 
a spirit has at length gone forth, which^ we fervently trust may 
produce in these our times fruits corresponding to the wealth 
of England, and not unworthy the high cause to which they are 
devoted. An ' Appeal on behalf of the Church an$ its Missions 
in the Colonies and Dependencies of the British Empire/ was 
published by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
the course of’1843, with the signature of theJBishop of Chester 
as Chairman. The subject has been taken up by every Bishop 
of the Church at home, and Letters from each of them'are 
appended to the Report for that year. 

The question therefore is propounded to the British people 
with every circumstance of authority, of influence, of practical 
necessity. If we regard it merely upon grounds of civil and 
commercial policy, we must remember that the leaven of loyalty 
has uniformly been conveyed to the people through the medium 
of the Church. The recent outbreak in the manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts of England exhibited that portion of the population which 
belonged to the Church as faithful, orderly, and peaceable. It 
is matter of history that the Church party in America was co¬ 
extensive with that of the British connexion. The individual who 
lately placed upon the paper of the House of Commons a notice 
of motion for the abolition of the Established Church, is the same 
individual who in 1839 exhorted the Canadians to shake off the 
* baneful domination’ of the mother-country. What the Qhurch 
has done and is doing for Canada in the crisis of the great 
experiment which England is now trying in that colony, let the 
following extract testify. The Bishop of Toronto writes:— 

* There is something worthy of remark in regard to this mission. 
Lloydtown was considered the focus of the rebellion which broke out in 
this province in 1837. Before that time, such was the hatred of the 
inhabitants of the village to the Church of England, that it was scarcely 
safe for one of our missionaries to approach it. Lloydtown suffered 
very much from the outbreak, and during their distress, and while some 
troops remained in it stationary to keep order, the Rev. F. L. Osier, oi^ 
Tecumpseth, ventured to visit the place. At first his ministrations were 
in a great measure confined to the troops, but with a kind discreti&n he 
seized upon* this period of affliction to extend his services to the inha¬ 
bitants generally; and it pleased God to bless his labours in the most 
singular manner, so that a large congregation has been gathered, an 
excellent-sized church huilt^ the character of the village redeemed as to 
loyalty, and a complete change effected among the people in their senti¬ 
ments respecting the Church of England: formerly they seemed all 

enemies; 
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enemies ; now the majority are steady and zealous fri&ids. This proves 
what the Church would effect in promoting peace and Royalty, were it 
zealously supported by the Imperial Government, instead of prisons, 
police, and troops. On, the 6th of August I held a confirmation at 
Lloydtown; the church was filled almost to suffocation; it was the first 
episcopal visit, and as there had not been time for much preparation, 
only twelve candidates came forward for confirmation, but I look for a 
very large number on the next occasion.’ 

These are secondary, but legitimate, motives, and must not be 
overlooked, for their bearing on 4he government is immediate, and 
beyond dispute. ^Higher motives, nobler views, better and more 
cogent principles will act upon all, in whatever station, whose 
interest in Christianity is real. 


Art. IX.—1. A Memoir of the Union and the Agitations for its 
Repeal, See. By an Irish Catholic. 8vo. pp. 133. Dublin 
and London. 1843. 

2. Ireland—the Union of 1801, 41 Geo. III ., c. 27 ( all on one 
side), does and always will draw away from Ireland far Men of 
skill, geflius, capital, and rank: all ivho raise and distinguish a 
Nation. A Federal (the only fair) Union hetioeen Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland inevitable, and most desirable for both Islands. 
Lord John Russell and the Whigs better Conservatives than Sir 
Robert Peel and the Tories. By J. G. V. Porter, Esq. Lon¬ 
don and Dublin, pp. 71. N. d. [1844.] 

3. Federalism—its inapplicability to the wants and necessities of 
the * Country; its assumed impracticability considered, with 
Remarks and Observations on the Rise and Progress of the 

' present Repeal Movement in Ircldnd; in reply to J. G. V. 
Porter, Fsq. By Francis Wyse, Esq. 8vo. pp. 46. Dublin 
and London. 1844. t 

TN our number of September last year we gave the history of 
the Repeal Agitation up to that date. We showed with what 
art Mr. O'Connell had managed to keep that agitation alive— 
now repressing and now inflaming it according to the varying 
'Views of his personal and political interest; and with what a 
characteristic mixture of audacity and craft he made the most 
formidable exhibitions of physical force, while he kept, as he 
hoped, within the verge of the law, or—to speak more truly— 
wft |hin the precedents of impunity which, by the connivance of 
file Whig Ministry, he himself had cautiously and gradually 
established. We accounted for the reluctance of the Conserva¬ 
tive Government to mark its accession to office by the violent 

interruption 
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interruption of proceedings and meetings which had been, as it 
were, sanctioned by their predecessors, and in defence of which 
it would be, and was, in fact, alleged that,—illegal as they might 
be in principle,—they had hitherto produced no direct breach of 
the public peace. But we expressed, jlso, our opinion, that 
this forbearance must soon have an end—that the evil was 
daily and hourly assuming a more formidable character,—and 
that it was impossible much longer to delay the suppression of 
this system of collective agitation,—as scandafous to the law, as 
it was dangerous to the peace of *the country and the very exist¬ 
ence of the Constitution. » • 

Mr. O’Connell was as well aware of all this as the Ministry. 
Hence the extraordinary, and, through the influence of the 
Roman Catholic priests, successful efforts that those monster 
meetings should exhibit no actual breach of the peace—hence the 
ridiculously over-acted fury with which he excommunicated from 
his political congregation—and even blotted out from the map of 
Ireland —a little town called Ahascragh, where some poor Paddies 
had got up a row in defence of a triumphal arch prepared for his 
reception, but which the local magistrates had ordered to be re¬ 
moved, as an obstruction to the Queen’s high-way, and a probable 
incentive to riot—hence Mr. O’Connell’s frequent, and, we.have 
little doubt, sincere admonitions to the people ‘ to keep, the 
peace,’—not indeed for peace-sake—O no!—but to prolong the 
impunity which he was turning to so good an account, and to 
adjourn to his own chosen time the actual outbreak. 

‘ I caution you *—(he said at Clifden, in Connemara, on the 16th 
of September) —* that any man who may commit a crime will 
strengthen the enemy. Force and violence are not to be used. If the 
time for using them were to gome, there is one here will tell you 
that the time has come. [Cheers, and “ We will follow you.”] * * 

And then, to mitigate this inuendo, pregnant with rebellion, 
and to bring it within fhe screen, as be hoped, of the law, he 
added,— 

1 Yes ; because you know that I fiever will tell you till your enemies 
'attack you, and if they do? I will tell you; and woe to those who dare 
attack you.* 

Again, at a public dinner the same day he repeated (as, in¬ 
deed, he did on all occasions) the same peculiarly Irish mixture 
of the offensive and defensive—peculiarly Irish, we say, because, 
under an apparent confusion of ideas and contradiction of terms, 
the real meaning cannot be mistaken. The following passage of 

. . —‘— — - *—*• ■ ■ • —■— -s--—— 

* Our extract* ftoifa Mr. O’Connell's speeches are all made ftem the newspaper 
reports, 

this 
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this speech has become by subsequent events additionally remark* 
able:— „ 

* Ireland ought, should, and shall be* free. . If he were asked why he 
did not rush to the congest at once, he answered that he abhorred such 
an idea—though the master of thirty-six legions had not more power 
than he had for the last six months,—that power he would use, but not 
abuse, in its mild, legal, and moral application. He had cowed Eng¬ 
land; he stood in a high position,—he defied the British Ministry to 
take it away. v ( Cheers.') He stood on ’vantage ground now. He had 
none of the fighting age—aye, why should he not say it ?—none of the 
fighting age, as they called it. He would not use it; but he said, 
“ Villains, attack r us if yon dare! ” ( The whole assembly stood up, 

and shouted, and waved plates, hats, bottles, and wine-glasses tumul- 
t uo'usly for a few moments .)’ 

Such were * the mild, legal, and moral ’ considerations pre¬ 
sented to the people by Mr. O’Connell, and such the tranquillity 
of which he boasted—the tranquillity of a bomb-shell while the 
fuse is burning! 

, Whether he really wished the Government to attack him, and 
so obtain an excuse for the general insurrection which, in that 
event, he menaced, is matter of doubt. We incline to the nega¬ 
tive for many reasons, but for two chiefly :—the first and most 
weighty is, because he must be well aware that the contest, 
dreadful and disastrous as it might be, would be short and deci¬ 
sive, and that he and his faction would be annihilated when 
brought into aggressive collision with the power of the law, 
backed by the strength of the empire;—and, secondly, because 
Mr. O'Connell has never shown himself over-ready to incur 
personal risks. We say it with no sneer—but, on the contrary, 
with approbation, and as a fact necessary to the discussion; and, 
moreover, we really believe him to 1 - be—under a swaggering air 
of rasb, rough, and reckless audacity—a man not only of great 
ability, good sense and prudence, but of natural humanity— 
personally kind-hearted and good-natured, and sincerely averse to 
the shedding of blood, or even to popular violence. 

As we shall have frequent occasions to refer to the party of 
which Mr. O’Connell is the head as, distinctively, the Roman 
Cathodic party, and as, indeed, there is hardly one of Mr. O’Con- 
- nell’s speeches or proceedings which does not enforce that distinc¬ 
tion* we- beg leave—at the outset, and once for all—to say, that we 
fully and gladly acknowledge that not a few of the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic gentry an£ clergy are—-some professedly, but the majority 
. silently—good 'And loyal subjects, averse to agitation, friends' to 
the British connexion ; but their nun\bers are comparatively so 
small, and they have taken so little part in the recent trans¬ 
actions. 
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actions, that we hope they will not be offended if, for brevity’s 
sake, we speak of the Irish Roman Catholics as one party, without 
making, on evtry occasion, a special exception in favour of the 
respectable minority among them whom Mr. O’Connell compli¬ 
ments with the titles of * apostates and renegades * 

A proof of the existence of sound and loyal principles amongst 
the educated Catholics, and an instance of Mr. O'Connell’s inode 
of dealing with gentlemen bold enough to avow them, has occurred 
while we are writing with respect to the pamphlet o^Mr, Francis 
Wyse, named at the head of our article. Thil work, which we 
can honestly say is exceedingly* creditable to the good sense> 
talents, and patriotism of the writers further remarkable a$ the 
production of a Roman Catholic gentleman of an old and respect¬ 
able family, brother of Mr. Thomas Wyse, the member for Water¬ 
ford ; and it not only exposes the fallacy of what is called Federal¬ 
ism, but deals very severely and very justly with Mr. O’Connell’s 
Repeal agitation. It seems that the pamphlet, with an accom¬ 
panying letter probably from its author, Mr. Francis Wyse, was 
presented to the Repeal Association during Mr. O'Connell’s ab¬ 
sence; and wc find that at a following meeting, 26th November, 
Mr. O’Connell observed that— 

* The letter in which that pamphlet was enclosed was a forgery, and 
an insult to Mr, Wyse , but a greater insult to the Association which 
was presented with such a trashy publication. It was but an act of 
justice to Mr. Wyse to mention the facts (laughter); and he moved 
that the entry of the receipt of that pamphlet be expunged from their 
minute-book.* 

Thus, by the ambiguous and Jesuitical use of the designation 
‘ Mr. Wyse ’—which, though more strictly belonging to the elder 
brother, Mr. Thomas Wyse, would appear by the context to 
mean the alleged author of the pamphlet—Mr. O'Connell or his 
reporter has endeavoured to obliterate the name of Mr. Francis 
Wyse from the transaction, and to brand his genuine, able, and 
honest work with the imputation of forgery. 

We notice this transaction not only as illustrative of Mr. O’Con- 
neU’s candour, but in justice to Mr. Francis Wyse,'whose work 
deserves to be extensively read; and also to mark the important 
and gratifying fact, which Mr. O'Connell takes such pains to sup¬ 
press, of the existence amongst the Roman Catholic gentry of tt 
spirit hostile to the anarchical proceedings and objects of the 
anti- Umon. agitation. 

But though this feeling prevails amongst the ripper classes to, a 
greater extent than is generally supposed, every -thinking *mai|of 
all parties knows that thtge exists and always lias existed a violent 
and bigoted Roman Catholic party in Ireland, whose undying and 

voa. lxxv. no. cxlix. <l unvarying 
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unvarying hope and object have been—the extirpation of the 
Protestant religion—the expulsion of the Protestant race—the 
confiscation of Protestant property—*nd, as the mteans to all this, 
the national independence of Ireland. This —however parties 
may affect to disguise it from themselves and from each other—is 
tire plain and simple^truth,—as certain — however occasionally 
concealed—as the sun in heaven. It is the key to the whole 
enigma of Irish history, from the first conquest down to the 
present dayv for even prior to the Reformation, Ireland com¬ 
plained Of religious grievances, and set up the direct papfil 
authority against the Anglican Catholicism of that early day.* 
The Reformation?' did no more than envenom the wound,—and 
the generic name of Sassenagh, or Saxon, became only the more 
odious in Irish mouths and ears by becoming a substitute for 
Protestant. 

With tbis party Mr. O’Connell has been led by a concurrence 
of circumstances to ally, if not identify, himself; and it is, in fact, 
the real source of his power, and the true interpretation of his newly 
adopted watchword ‘ Ireland for the Irish I We can hardly, and 
in truth do not suppose, that so clever a mail as Mr. O’Connell can 
be so blinded by interest or ambition as to believe seriously that this 
—or, indeed, any other—species of Irish independence is possible, 
in renun naturd. It is a law of nature—moral and political as 
well ns physical—that the greater body shall overbalance and 
control the less; and Ireland rail no more free herself from the 
influence of England than the Moon could abandon the Earth and 
set up for herself as an independent planet. We cannot suspect 
Mr. O’Connell of such lunacy; and yet, on the other hand, it must 
be admitted that his language and his measures, particularly in 
the course of last year, have been gradually assuming a strong 
iAurrectionary character, which weean only reconcile with the 
opinion we have just expressed, by supposing that he acts on 
the well-known principle that in the whirl of revolutionary move¬ 
ments he that stops must fall, and that, over-confident in his own 
and his priesthood’* power over the multitude, he ventures to 
risk a national calamity rather than resign the vast pecuniary 
profit, and proud political influence of bis’personal position. Let 
us add one. further consideration. I* it not possible ihat he him- 

. .. M ._ a,, a. .I—*- - - ----- tm fa—h. — - ■- - —- 

* Weruntamen qnermitur Hiberni dominium i*tud Anglicatram inter ipeos datauy & 
prescript is sibi conaitiouibus et fiuibus quint citissime deflexisse. Et $b ipso quidem 
jam dicto Henrico rege incipientes, ostendant quam ilk (Henry II.) veVparram vel 
imUam babuerit raUqriem Eedesiis In Hibernia jura sua sea liberates conservatido, 
qui eo processit imOmtue, ut sub Adrian! IV, suceessore proximo Alexamlro 111. is 
Anglin, et seta Synods, leges quaadam tulerit utditati et diguit&ti Ecelesm 
siettt in RomSuo o&cio ex prenominato Joliaime episcepo istud recitatur,’ 
Ae.— JProdinuM, Detmpt. fiepri Hibernia. Roma, Suptriofum factntafe, c. Hi. 
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self may be sccfetly goaded, embarrassed; and bewildered, not 
merely by his mvn restless ambition, but by secret influences and 
impulses which render him, like a runaway horse, blind to and 
reckless of the danger to which his headlong career exposes both 
himself and others ? It was so with Napo^on, who ran half wil¬ 
fully, half blindly, into a pitfall of his own digging. 

13ut whatever were the leader’s secret views and motives. It is 
certain that, at the close of the Parliamentary ^session of 1843, 
ami when he was secure from any immediate interference of 
the Legislature,' the agitation assuificd a new type. Hitherto the 
meetings had been generally held in 4r near greftt towns and po¬ 
pulous districts, where there might be some pretence for assem¬ 
bling the people of the vicinity for the purposes of petitioning . 
We all know that this was a mere pretence, and a flimsy one, for 
people were collected from great distances, and nobody thought 
of a petition; but it was employed to give a kipd of legal colout 
to these illegal proceedings—trebly illegal—first, as risking the 
public peace—secondly, as meant to intimidate the Government 
and the Legislature—thirdly, as habituating the people to be 
arrayed and marched for considerable distances in a kina of disci¬ 
pline and under au organised system—a useful training for actual 
war. But to these, which we may call local meetings, were how 
added a class that affected to be more peculiarly national ; and 
which were assembled—not even under the pretence of conve¬ 
nience to any particular vicinity, but, on the contrary, in remote 
places of comparatively scanty population, selected as appropriate 
scenes for such gatherings on account of some ancient local 
traditions connected with ‘Irish independence *—or the f treachery 
and cruelty of the Saxon *—or the ultimate triumph of ‘ Inland 
over exterminated invaders ’—ahd so forth. Our readers will see 
that this, though it did not essentially alter the nature of these 
meetings, gave them a far .more broadly marked character of re¬ 
bellion against the Imperial Crown and Constitution. 

The first of them that attracted particular notice was one held 
on Tuesday, the J5th of August, at Tara Hill, in the county of 
Meath, about twenty-five miles from Dublin, the ancient seat, 
according to Irish traditions, of the federal sovereignty of Ireland. 
It was further recommended by having been a battle-field be¬ 
tween the Irish and Danes in early times, and, again, between 
the Irish rebels and the royalist forces in 1798. All these cir¬ 
cumstances afforded Mr. O’Connell topics-for th^ most inflam¬ 
matory appeals to the passions of the multitude/ with ho ob¬ 
scure hints of the means*and alliances by which the national 
independence was to be restored. Our whole number would not- 
-suffice for all the quotations which Mr. O’Connell’s speeches would 

Q 2 supply 
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supply to our view of bits case? we must contend ourselves with a 
very few, and those perhap%m Vemharras du choix\ not always the 
xhost striking that might be selected ;— 

* We are m the spoHrheie the monarch* of Ireland were elected, and 
where the chieftains of Ireland bound themselves by the sacred pledge 
of honour andtbetiea f religion to stand by their native land against 
the Danes —or any other strangers* * * * * 

-•* On this important spot 1 have an important duty tcwperform. I 
here pretest, in the'face of my country—in the face of our Creator-du 
the face of Ireland—and of. our God—I protest against the continuance 
of the unfounded and unjust IJpion. My proposition is that the Union 
is not binding upon us—is not binding, I mean, in conscience—it is 
void in principle—it is void as a matter of right—it is void in constitu¬ 
tional! aw, &c. I am ready to argue the question in the face of civilised 
Europe — especially of Francs and liberated Spain — I proclaim, to 
Them its nullity— md in timpreseuce of the hundred States of America 
i proclaim that it is a nullity* 

Then, after some low and contemptible invective * against the 
t)nke of Wellington and some invidious compliments to the army, 
he proceeded— 

* He did not disparage them (the soldiers) at all, when he said that 
if tl\ey were sent to make war on the people, he had women enough to 
heat all the army in Ireland ,* . 

Such Copper-Captain balderdash deserves no more serious 
notice than to ask— f at what weapons?* —whenever it may be 

—-; •*” ** >"- - - - -- ..... ■ —- - ——— 

*, We can make allowance for an Occasional slip of die tongue, or even for a 
sprinkling of Coarse language in an orator (particularly one of the perfeii'idum genu* 
Sibtrnomm). addressing such audiences on such subjects as Mr. O'Connril deals 
With* but there can be no excuse for the frequency and indecency of his personal 
abuse* ‘Dotard' — ‘driveller'— ‘liar '—‘licing tie' — ‘ liar general * maniac *— 

* beattly bigot wretch ’—‘ dog louse' — bate'—‘ mad*— 1 mean ’ — ‘ bloody '—. 

‘brutal'—' ditto'—* ugly '— i cringing ? —‘ paltry,' &o. : such are ‘the epithets which 
m p'QonueU has Recently applied—individually and nominatim—to noblemen, 
judges, and genQerrtan—-slf eminent for their stations and talents, and'generally 
staiamC and respectable in tbeir private manners and lives. 'Nor Can We trace that 
■ < omy wm of them could have given Hr. O’Connell any personal Offence, nr any kind of 
nxcuss for such penoual insults. We buvfe left out of our lift wbat he might call re¬ 
tort* On bis newspaper critic*—for though th^jr are sometimes very outrageous, those 
'geatJfotnre cantos* their own parts. .Nor do we complain .of foe sharpness, or even 
* hsrsbn ess at jpeHticsl invective—strong feeling* will prompt strong words— hanc veniam 
■gut^ nu m ifgm p sg tf vidtsitn. But with regard to such mere personalities as we have 
qngtt.-X #e nSuilir mm Ma O’CkwneU does-not remember that, though a demagogue, 
he is a gentlimSAy Mid is, of.sd) men, peculiarly bound not fo outstep the decencies 
of society. He ought never to forget that he has released himself •frejn the ordinary 
— I % a ' nst such conduct. We say this not ad invidiam— quite die reverse. We 
rnonour hi*/ for having bad foe feeling and the courage to do so, \f —la a like 
and wifo a cpnteapondin* delicacy—4ie would avoid giving a species of offence 
for which, h* f can. afford no reuress. fSywve up foe term Stem —which .iy> Saxon 
cared about—ftt Mr. C^NeOVrequCst. Wethiuk bis best .friends would be still more 
gratified by his also abandoning * wretch' and ‘miscreant,' and similar flowers of vulgar 
rhetoric very uuworthy a man of his talents and station. 
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* a time 

To p% with mammeU and to tilt with lips,* 

we have no doubt that the Irish ladies will be a full match for 
flic English garrison; but we beg leave seriously to suggest to 
Mr. O’Connell that his allusions to the Conflicts between those 
whom he chooses to call native Irishmen^ and British or Anglo- 
Irish soldiers are liable to contradictions and retorts, which we, 
for obvioqgjeasons, decline to make, hu$ which will occur spon¬ 
taneously to every one acquainted with the (pstoiy of Ireland. 
At the evening banquet of Tara, after stating that thd immense 
crowd of the morning * had dissolved like snow and returned to 
their homes in peace nnd quiet/*and having detailed certain 
atrocities imputed to * the vile and Saxon barbarian Crom¬ 
well/ he alludes to more recent events in the same braggadocio 
style— 

* Tara Hill is also stained with modem blood, and the bones are not 
yet mouldered of the individuals who were massarred by hundreds 
upon it! But if such a force was brought from England now—if it were 
announced to the people that some paltry Orangemen were armed, and 
that foreign soldiers were brought over to butcher, to slaughter, and to 
dishonour—Oh, tell the people that, and see whether they would have 
melted away like snow t * 

We will just add, by way of sober commentary on this tirade, 
that the ' individuals* thus 'massacred* were a rebel army 'defeated 
on the 26th of May, 1798, at Tara Hill, where they had taken up 
a formidable position, after having for some days previous ravaged 
the neighbouring country—that the ' foreign soldiers ’ employed 
against them were his Majesty's Reay Highlanders —and that the 
'paltry Orangemen ’ were the Yeoman Cavalry, commanded on 
that occasion by the Earl «of Fingal, a Roman Catholic nobleman 
of the most amiable and conciliatory character. And we will 
further state—in reference to the dire defeat that Mr. O'Connell 
assured his auditory would now await the Royalists on a similar 
occasion—that the rebel army was computed at 4000 men, posted 
on a steep hill, and sheltered behind ditches and stone walls; 
while the King’s forces, consisting of three companies of the Reay 
Fencibles and three troops of Yeomanry, could not have exceeded 
400 men! We shall see presently more of Mr. O’Connell’s his¬ 
torical accuracy—but assuredly the historical auspices of Tara 
Hill w;ere anything hut, propitious to the idea of rebel invinci¬ 
bility. 

Mr. O'Connell states in a recent letler, add therefore delibe¬ 
rately and advisedly, 'at the lowest calculation one million 
of Irish were assembled * at Tara—and so admirably organised, 

and 
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and so entirely under the command of their leaders was this 
enormous multitude, that'he farther boasts that * not one single 
person was pressed upon, or trodden upon, or hurf’or injured— 
aye, even by accident* (ib.). And then, with that more than 
Pindaric boldness, to Which old Bentley gave a coarser name, 
he exclaims, f Are not these a people fit to share in the govern¬ 
ment of their native land 9 Oh, how idly are jealousies and 
fears entertained of such a people /’ (ib.). Choosing to forget 
that Ireland #nd Irishmen have, even now, some htefe* share in 
the councils of th# empire; and that to any sagacious obsen or 
of the Irish character, and even to any attentive giulitoi of his 
own speech, there*could bee,no more feaiful symptom for the 
peace of the country than that preternatural and hollow tran¬ 
quillity 

* Which, hushed iu grim repose, expects its prey*’ 

In the course of September, meetings, under the new title of 
* Provincial / were held at Loughrea and Clifden for Connaught, 
and at Lisinoie for M unster,—-each of which was marked by pro¬ 
gressive violence—that of Lismore (24th September) bemg dis¬ 
tinguished by a more warlike tone than had been yet taken. 

* I have no unwillingness (said Mr. O’Connell) that they [the Go¬ 
vernment] should go to law with me, for I defied them before and null 
defy them again to go to law with me s for if they did not pack a juiy I 
would lie acquitted, and if they did pack one they would make me a 
martyr, but let them think how that would tell to quiet the people. 

* A Voice*— Let theta dare it. (The whole company here rose and 
continued to cheer most enthusiastically for several minutes.) 

* The Liberator.—They may put me into prison, but will those on tlic 
other side of the wall be secure for that ? (Hear.) Will that proceeding 
make the violent man more moderate, or the moderate man lesB violent? 
(No, no! and great cheering.) I have Vefied them already to war, 
and they have sftrUnk away in a paltry manner. 

* Mr. Barry.—Ay*, Mallow. t 

* The Liberator.—Yes, an aspiration came over me at Mallow, but 
J then cheeked It 1 

“‘Oh! Erin, shall it e’er b*e mine 

2b wreak thy wrongs in battle tine — ft 
raise my victor head and see 
: Thy hills, thy dales, thy people free?— 

That glance of bliss is elf I crave 
■ Betw&n mf labours and my grave.” 

(The delivery of this stanza,was .followed by most tremendous and oft- 
renewed shouts of apphuse )’' 

Our readers will observe here the gradation fiom law to war, ami 
that the warlike * aspiration/ suppressed At Mallow, was now boldly 
* proclaimed— 
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proclaimed—' tremendous and oft-renewed shout* of applause ’ 
testifying the eagerness of the auditory * to wreak their wrongs in 
battle line * All this was not, as it seems at first sight, mere blus¬ 
ter—the more immediate object was, no dpubt, to intimidate the 
Government from taking legal measures against him by thus 
suggesting that going to law with him wihild be really going to 
war, and that to 'put him in prison* would be to create an Irish 
rebellion. • .. * 

* These proceedings were followed up by an attempt to.implicate 
the Queen's troops (assembled in the neighbourhood by way of 
precaution) in‘the seditious demonstpdion of the day 

* It has been rumoured about Lismore that very many of these gallant 
fellows loudly “ pronounced ” * on Sunday evening in favour of O’ Connell 
and Repeal , and toasted success to both in brimming glasses. The pro¬ 
cession [O’Connell’s] had so much of military precisian and command¬ 
ing majesty about it, that they [the soldigss] could not refrain from ex¬ 
pressing their warmest admiration of the. “ measured tread ” of their 
marching brethren as they went forward in array to the place of meet¬ 
ing-* 

The next step in this military march was the celebrated meet¬ 
ing at Mullaghmast on the 1 st of October; and the more important 
and decisive character which it seemed now determined to give to 
these meetings was announced by the preparatory publication, in 
the Nation , the chief Repeal organ in Dublin, of a seditious 
manifesto, headed 'The coming Struggle.’ This paper was 
so remarkable for its belligerent tone, as well as for its prophetic 
title, that it was transferred from that ‘ recognised. organ of se¬ 
dition* to the Times of the 2nd of October, 1844, to warn the 
English publio that Mr. O’Connell and his party were—nbw and 
at length—' throwing off all JUsguise' 

These circumstances show the peculiar and prospective import¬ 
ance attached to this new aspect of the agitation. 

Mullaghmast is a, ntth or artificial hill,, somewhat like, the 
barrows on the English, downs, the origin or use or which w 
lost ip the night of time; but it was chosen as ap appropriate 
scene of national excitement, because Mr. O’Connell, in his 
recently published f Memoir on Ireland Native and Saxon,' had 
repeated a story of a most treacherous massacre perpetrate^ 
on this spot by one of Queen Elizabeth’s lords-lieutenant, on a 
party of Irish gentry, whose groom Mr. O’Connell traced ih the 
undulating surface of the ancient rath* The fact (as has been 
clearly proved in the discussion which Mr. O*Gunnell’s rqyival ot 
the slander provoked) was altogether fabulous-^- the mere pban- 

, V ^ _ £ - - -■ f-,- - . - - - - -s-i r- J -• i ■ ■ r 

W -Our renders will recollect ffie mutinout and insurrectionary meaning which the 
Spanish revolution had at this time given to the word ‘ pronounetd." 

tom 
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tom of fraud, or blunder, or both —neither it, not anything like it, 
having ever happened * But what of that ? the reality of the scene 
seemed to authenticate the truth of the legend, and both were 
well calculated to inflame—if any , extraneous inflammation hail 
been necessary—the hatred and exasperation of the ignorant mul¬ 
titude against the British nation. There , then, on the imaginary 
graves of those fabled martyrs, Mr. O'Connell pronounced an 
harangue so violent, so' insulting, and, above all, so^-boastful of 
the physical force which lie said he had at his command—that, 
looking at all the circumstances of the case, even those who had 
given him credit for a prudqpt reluctance to an outbreak, began. 


* The whole affair does as little credit to Mr. O’Connell’s literary character and 
personal candour as it does to his political loyalty. The first version quoted in the 
Ration of this * ineffable horror/ was that it had been perpetrated by the Earl of Sussex 
to bring about the subjugation of the districts of Leix and Opbaly; but it wus found 
that Sussex was one of Queen Mary's Lord Deputies, and that the settlement of Leix 
and Opbaly had occurred in that Roman Catholic reign. It became necessary, there¬ 
fore, to shift the massacre twenty years later in order to charge it upon the Protestant 
Government of Queen Elizabeth. This of course would be Mr. O’Connell’s version: 
and he quoted in Iris I took the contemporary authority of Fynes Morrison (Moryson). 
The learned editor of the Standard London newspaper—well versed in Irish history 
and discrediting both versions of the talc—found tout nothing of the kind was related 
by Moryson, whose name the new historian could not even spell. Mr. O'Connell 
then relied on a passage in Dr. Leland'a ‘History of Ireland/ in which also the story 
is told, but of a different lord-lieutenant; and on this Mr. O'Connell observes ‘that 
every body knew that the hook was the composition of a Protestant doctor of divinity ; 
and that it was intended-to palliate the cruelties of England towards Ireland/ On 
looking, however, into Lelapd, it was found that he had not^epeated the story on bis own - 
authority, nor admitted it into his text, but stated it in a note as having been furnished 
to him by Mr. O'Connor, a Roman Catholic gentleman, as a translation from an Irish 
manuscript: so that Mr. O’Connell’s authority of a ‘ Protestant doctor of divinity' 
turned out to be a Roman Catholic gentleman's version of an anonymous and mipro- 
duced Irish manuscript. This, in ordinary criticism, would have been sufficiently de¬ 
cisive against Mr. O'Connell and his legend; but the indefatigable editor was, on 
further search, enabled to give them the coup grace —he found the groundwork of 
the story recorded by Holinahed in his description of Ireland— before the date assigned by 
Mr. O'Connell to the massacre- —not us fact which had happened, but as a ‘blind pro* 
phecy* of something which the credulity of the Irish' anwefa/ to happen on this spot. 
Here is the passage from Holinshed, ed. 1577, which explains also how the name of the 
Earl of Sussex come to be mixed up with this fable: 

‘There is also in the county* of Kyldarp a goodly fielde called Molleaghmast. 
Divers blinds prophecies runne of this place. That there shall lie a bloudie fielde fought 
there between ye Euglisbe iuhabilantes of Ireland and life Irish, and so bloudy forsooth 
it shall be, that u royil in a vale barde by it shall run four and twentie houres with the 
stmwne of hi dud that shall powre downe from the bill. The Irish doubtlesse repose a 
great, n (bounce hi this baldocktom dreams. On the top of this height' stande motes or 
roundels, very formally fashioned, where (he strenglhe of the English army, as they 
hay, shall be encamped. The Earl of Sussex being Lord Lieutenants of belauds was 
accustomed to wiske that if any such pnphesie were to 'be fulfilled, it shaulde happen in hie 
government, to the ends tftat he might be general tf the feld.' 

Here we have the germ of this blundering and impudent lie; and we see how the 
Earl of Sussex’s gallant ‘aspiration* to be in a battle, tf it were to be fought, was per¬ 
verted into his having been guilty of amorutmus and ^old-blooded treachery. All this 
is permanently important as exposing the inveterate and unalterable malignity against 
England, which has been in all times the staple of Irish patriotism. < 


to 
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to believe that bft had at last made up fats mind to force on a 
direct conflict frith the Government; 

Mixed up with this formidable exhibition of force and these 
fierce declamations, there were some circumstances of Mr. 
O'Connell** personal deportment on this occasion which at first 
sight look like either very puerile or very extravagant. He ap¬ 
peared, it seems, this day in some kind of scarlet robes, with a 
gold chain or collar—those, we presume," of a Dublin alderman 
—*but why he should have paraded tfyese municipal insignia on 
the Hath of Mullaghmast, vve should never have guessed, if he 
himself had not afforded us a clue#* Everybody remembers the' 
Irish melody:— 

* Let Erin remember the days of old, 

Ere her faithless sons betrayed her, 

When Malacky wore the collar of gold 
Which he won from the proud invader :—• 

When her Kings, with the standard of greefa unfurled, 

Led her red-branch knights to danger, 

Ere the emerald gem of the western world 
Was set in the brow of a Stranger !* 

At the opening of the Mullaghmast meeting, Mr. O’Connell, 
robed and decorated as we have stated, ascended the chair, and on 
this Irish Lupercal received an address read by a Mr. Mark O’Cal¬ 
laghan with the title of * Most Illustrious Sir,' and, an offering of 
' an article of domestic manufacture—a cap of green velvet and 
gold in the form of the old Milesian crown.' This crown, Mr. 
O’Connell, less modest than Caesar, accepted*—and placing it, 
like Buonaparte, on his own head, declared he would wearrit till 
bis dying day, and that it should be buried in his coffin; and then 
—referring to his gold chain-r-he likened himself to Malachy > who 

* wore the collar of gold 
Which he won frgm the proud invader !* 

This seems to us, in the sober retirement of our closets, mere 
tomfoolery; but, it is clear that the scene, was seriously got up, 
and oii an ignorant and enthusiastic multitude might have pro¬ 
duced a serious effect. "It ft reported, however, to have failed; 
and the people laughed outright to see O’Connell in his velvet 
cap anti Mark Antony O'Callaghan in a frize one, with which,* 
in, imitation of the peers at a coronation, be had covered his own 
head as .soon as the. modern Malachy had put on his Milesian 
Crown / • 

- , - - . ,, , , , .—— — ** ■ —* - r— 

* * Mark Ant. Von all did see that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented hftn a tingl# eroten, 

„ 5 , Which nedM tlurioe Cv*. act ir. scene 1 

The gentleman who read the address on this occasion was really Mr. JWorfcO’Callaghan. 

But 
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'« But all this melodram of Mulkghmast was iJat a prelude to a 
design of unmix oil gravity and indisputable danger? 

Another meeting, intended to be the continuation and cli¬ 
max of Tara and Mullaghinast, was summoned by a number 
of Roman Catholic priests for the ensuing week—Sunday the 
8th of October—to bV held at Clontarf, a small village on the 
north shore of Dublin Bay. Again, the selection of this place 
had a direct reference to the main—and at each step the less 
disguised’—object' of all |hese proceedings— War with the 
Saxon. Clontarf was the scene on which Brian Boroine, one of 
the federal sovereigns of I rad and, defeated the Danes in a bloody 
and decisive battle—which has long been a favourite theme with 
Irish patriots, as prophetic and symbolical of a similar expulsion 
of the Saxons. 

In pursuance of this leading idea, we find that one of the reso¬ 
lutions intended to have been proposed at Clontarf, and after¬ 
wards moved at a Dublin meeting by Mr, Tyrrell, a priest, one 
of Mr. O’Connell’s co-defendants, was— 

‘ Resolved—That we, the clergy, gentry, freeholders, and other inha¬ 
bitants of Fingal [the northern portion of the county of Dublin is so 
called], In-public meeting assembled, declare and jrromunce, in the 
presence of our country, and before Europe and America, and in the 
sight of heaven, that no power on bartii ought of right to ma&b 
LAWS TO BINU THIS KINGDOM, SAVE TUE QUEEN, LORDS, AND COMMONS 
of Ireland [«c]; and here standing, on the ever-rnemorable battle¬ 
field of Clontarf— the Marathon of Ireland — we solemnly pledge 
ourselves to use every constitutional exertion to free this our native laud 
from the tyranny of being legislated for by others than her own inha¬ 
bitants.’ 

This resolution was evidently drawn up with all Mr, O’Con¬ 
nell’s skill at evading the law, but wc think our readers will be 
of opinion that the first passage printed in capitals (which is so 
distinguished in the Repeal newspapers) is, notwithstanding the 
introduction of the cautious terms ‘ought of right,* nothing 
short of treasonable. 

But Clontarf, besides its traditional and symbolical fitness for, 
an anticipated triumph over the Strahgci', had another peculiarity 
, which rendered a great meeting in that locality of additional im¬ 
portance and danger. Tara and Mullaghmast were, as we have 
said, mere country districts—not in the vicinity of any consider¬ 
able town—each above a dag's march from the capital ; and 
there was little^or no‘danger of hostile collision, because none 
would come there who did not partake of the general feeling— 
but Clontarf is -within sight of Dublift—to which, indeed, it is 
almost a suburb, joined to rather than separated from the city by 
a broad sea-side terrace a couple of miles in length, bordered by 

houses 
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houses and villas*and a favourite Sunday walk of the citizens. In 
fact it is Dublin j and so situated that, of whatever numbers might 
have attended the meeting, two-thirds at least must have marched 
through the city; and can any one in his senses suppose that the 
loyal and Protestant citizens could have looked at this illegal and 
insulting invasion— on a Sunday too * —without deep dissatisfaction 
and disquiet; and could it be hoped—exemplary as had been the 
conduct of the loyalists throughout this long series of provocations 
—^hat some hundreds of thousands of Irishmen, "of hostile politics 
and persuasions—the one party triumphing, the other alarmed 
and indignant—-‘could have been brought into contact, under such 
circumstances, without the almost certainty of collision, which, 
however trivial or accidental in its origin, might have spread into 
a universal and uncontrollable conflagration; and who can ven¬ 
ture to say to what disastrous excesses might have been carried 
the frenzy of a million of infuriated enthusiasts ? Mr, O’Connell 
and the priests would have been, no doubt, dnxious to prevent 
such a calamity—but just able as they are, and no more, to keep 
the peace amongst their own followers when all goes on smooth 
and there is no disturbing or exciting cause, if that ocean of men 
bad been once put into commotion, they would have -probably 
been utterly powerless, and instead of being able to save others, 
might have themselves been* victims of the indiscriminate tumult. 

We fairly confess, how ever, that we totally discredit these brag¬ 
gadocio numbers. We do not believe that Mr. O’Connell, or any 
man since King Xerxes, ever brought a million of men into one 
field; and we are confident that the garrison, the constables, and 
the loyal citizens of Dublin, small as their comparative numbers 
must have been, would, if the dreadful necessity had been forced 
upon them, have exhibited a Marathon (' I thank thee. Priest, for 
teaching me that word!’) rather than a Thermopylae , and success¬ 
fully resisted the multitudinous aggression; but it is Undeniable 
that the numbers reasonably to be expected were quite great 
enough for all the risk and mischief that we have indicated—and 
that the moment was at last arrived when the preventive inter¬ 
ference of the Government bad become indispensable to avert 
thepossibility of such deplorable calamities. 

This necessity was rendered if possible more urgent by a new 
feature of the agitation. Simultaneously with the Mullaghmast 


• It is a remarkable fact, anil proves bow essentially a»ti-Protestant all these Re¬ 
peal meetings are, that they seem to be belli by preference on tile Sunday, as if it 
were intended not merely to exclude Protestants, but even to insult them in their 
religious feelings. In on? of Mr. (MConneU's addresses to a great* meeting at Lime¬ 
rick, he dismissed them with directions ‘ to talk of what he had said on their way to 
Maes,' very justly concluding that all b» auditors went to Moss. 

display. 
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display, the directors of the intended meeting*^ Clontajf took 
au audacious step. On the 30th of September—^the day before 
the Mullaglimast, and a week before the intended Clpntarf ga¬ 
thering—the Nation published a Programme of the order of the 
proceedings, and for the first time that we know of, ventured to 
give an organised andsmilitary character to the assemblage. In 
this Advertisement the horsemen who were to take a part in the 
proceedings were announced as ‘ The Repeal Cavalry,* and 
as to be organised in troops and squadrons under respective com¬ 
manders, and directed as to thq performance of certain prescribed 
duties, just as a body of regular cavalry might be. 

This announcement occasioned surprise and real alarm. The 
Repeal cavalry looked like the vanguard of a revolutionary army; 
and as that revolutionary army might consist of hundreds of thou¬ 
sands—nay, of a million —every man in Dublin who had any¬ 
thing to lose—and every man has at least his life to lose—was 
forcibly struck by this announcement of military array, and the 
consequent chances of military conflict. The public sentiment 
against this overt act of high treason was so sudden, decided, 
and general, that Mr. O'Connell hastened to retrieve the false 
step which had been made. On Monday the 2nd of October, he 
—having perhaps learned, or, more probably, suspecting, that the 
Government were proceeding to take some steps on the subject, 
and foreseeing how this announcement of a military organisa¬ 
tion might embarrass him—with profound tact veiled under an 
air of levity, alluded to it as a mere pleasantry—‘ a good quiz, in¬ 
deed, but wished it had not been printed ' 1 On Tuesday the 3rd 
of October, therefore, there appeared an amended Advertisement, 
headed ' Repealers on horseback / and omitting some of the mili¬ 
tary phrases of the former. This* shift, however, was found in¬ 
sufficient to remove the impression which the first and bon& Jide 
advertisement had created; and on the 5th of October, Mr. 
Morgan^ a solicitor—we believe, Mr.*0’Connell’s own solicitor 
—certainly one who, at his nomination, bod been appointed law- 
agent to the new corporation of Dublin—came forward at the 
Repeal Association, and avowed himself the sole author of, and 
solely responsible for, that * silly emanation,' as he was reduced to 
the humiliating necessity of calling it; and Mr. O’Connell coolly 
dismissed the subject by saying, ex cathedra , f A very proper 
apology *! In all this incident, Mr. O’Connell’s conduct was tcry 
characteristic. Deeply aware of the significance of the matter, 
and feeling that it vraa destined to have considerable influence on 
the measures of the Government, as well as on public opinion, lie 
felt the necessity of disclaiming it, and at the same time the im¬ 
policy of attaching the importance to it which he was aware the 
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Government would do; and he was moreover reluctant to be forced 
to take, oh hiswtriumpkant march, even this small step backwards* 
He therefore treated it at first, with jocular indifference, as. a silly 
hoax; then shifted all responsibility, both of the advance and the 
retreat, upon Mr. Morgan ; and finally threw it all overboard as a 
trifle to be excused, forgiven, and forgotten. 

But while this apologetical farce was enacting in the Repeal 
Association, the notice of the Clontarf meeting, accompanied by 
Ijie report of what had passed at the coronation at Mullaghmast, 
and the General Order to the Repeal cavalry in its original vigour, 
were transmitted to England—whqre Earl Grey, the Lord 
Lieutenant, happened to be — (at some watering-place, we be¬ 
lieve) recovering from an attack of rheumatic gout. On ( the 
receipt, however, of this intelligence, his Excellency hastened to 
London, Where it seems by the papers he bad on Wednesday 
the 4th of October an interview with the Ministers, and then 
returned, notwithstanding big weak state of, health* with such 
expedition to Dublin that he arrived in the morning of Friday 
the 7tb, where at the Bame time, and on the same Urgency, 
arrived the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who also had been 
spending a portion of his vacation in England. The Irish 
Cabinet immediately assembled, and after a long deliberation 
a Privy Council was summoned for next morning, which in 
the course of the day issued a proclamation prohibiting the in¬ 
tended meeting at Clontarf; and strenuous and successful efforts 
were made to circulate the prohibition in all parts of the country 
which could be expected to have contributed their population to 
the meeting. Mr. O’Connell also published his manifesto, in 
which, in the name of the committee of the Association, he talks 
contemptuously of ^ the proclamation, but urges obedience to it, 
and * deems it prudent, wise, and, above all, humane, to declare 
that the said meeting is abandoned.’ 

The measures taken bn both sides were so active and complete 
that there was no attempt at a meeting nor any appearance of dis¬ 
order at Clontarf; and although Mr. O’Connell, in some of his 
contemporaneous speeches boldly pledged himself to prove the 
illegality of the proclamation, we have not heard that its legality 
has been sirice questioned any more than its policy—we may 
indeed say its absolute necessity. The sole objection we now 
‘hear is neither as to firm nor substance, but as to the moment . 
The Government is reproached with having too long delayed its 
interference* and with having interposed at lasf only twenty-four 
hours before the intended meeting, so that there might not have 
been time to prevent die concourse of people, and that if .they 
had assembled a great calamity might have occurred. 
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We will not content ourselves with permitlipg the antagonist 
reproaches made against the Government of delay and haste to 
knock their heads together; we will meet each separately. 
As to the delay, indeed, our former article said all that up to 
its date could be said—that Mr. O’Connell, by the connivance 
of the Whig Government, had established a kind of precedent 
of impunity, which, without the occurrence of some new feature 
of danger, it would have been very imprudent and perhaps not 
possible for 1 * the, Conservative Government to have assailed. 
We hope we shall be excused for not losing time in repeat¬ 
ing our demonstration on that head : and as a justification of 
the departure from that system of forbearance, we have already 
shown the rapid change in the character of the proceedings— 
from petitions for the repeal of an Act of Parliament, to mani¬ 
festos of national independence—from indifferent localities, to 
scenes of exasperating traditions—from crowding a country town, 
to besieging the metropolis—Iron* Temperance bands, to the 
* Repeal Cavalry ’—from some thousands of inhabitants of a par¬ 
ticular vicinity, to f one million of Irish at the lowest calculation !’ 

And this accelerated impetus was given to the movement— 
when ? Within the first five weeks that followed the proroga¬ 
tion of Parliament. If the proceedings were alarming, the period 
chosen was no less remarkable; and both together left the Govern¬ 
ment— now without the immediate advice of Parliament—no 
alternative but to meet on its own responsibility the growing 
emergency. 

But there was another element in the case which we have 
not yet mentioned. The measures we have hitherto recapitu¬ 
lated were those tending to direct violence; but the same short 
interval produced another, of a mor<» quiet and plausible aspect 
indeed, but even more unconstitutional—nay, treasonable—the 
erection of popular jurisdictions under the name of arbitration 
courts, to supersede the established coufts of common law, and 
to transfer the royal prerogative of the distribution of justice 
from our Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria and her judges, to our 
future sovereign Daniel I., successor of M&lachy II., and his jus¬ 
tices, Mr. John O’Connell and Doctor Gray! The nonsense 
and absurdity of this usurpation was, at the moment it was put 
into operation, namely, just before the inauguration at Mullagh- 
mast—no guarantee against its being so far successful a? to create 

2 stop and mischief, and to spread amongst the ignorant blit 
sensitive population? additional contempt and disregard of all 
md constitutional law. 

Each of these various revolutionary proceedings, when looked 
at separately, may appear contemptible, and, in the abstract, they 

are 
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are so; but, taken oil together, crowded into so short a time, and 
applied to such r a mass of inflammable ignorance as Mr. O’Con¬ 
nell's millions* they assume a more serious character, and even 
if there had been no antecedent causes of alarm, would have 
necessitated the vigorous interposition of the constituted author** 
ties. We are satisfied we need say no more—we believe we need 
not have said so much—«to justify the interference of the Govern¬ 
ment to arrest, ns soon as they had developed themselves, these 
complicated illegalities. But the point of complaint which, it 
appears, Mr. O’Connell now urges was the shortness of fhe notice 
given by the .proclamation, which he has five or six times 
quoted ‘ Lord Cloncurry ’ as having characterised as being the 
instrument of a projected massacre:’— 

‘ Thanks to Lord Cloncurry, and blessings on his name. Let him 
live for ever in your recollections. He called it by its proper name— 
the instrument of a projected massacre.’ 

Our readers cannot but have remarked t^he anxiety which 
Mr. O’Connell on all occasions exhibits to procure anything 
like Protestant opinion in his favour. Lord Cloncurry, Mr. Smith 
O'Brien, Mr. George Hutchinson, Mr. Gray Porter, Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, or any hybrid Protestant who will countenance Mr. 
O’Connell, becomes at once a respectable authority. This catch¬ 
ing at straws is worth notice, because it involuntarily reveals 
three important truths—how much he feels the need of even 
such help—how utterly contemptible it has been both in quantity 
and quality — and, finally, the deserved respect in which, de¬ 
spite of all calumnies, the very name of Protestant is held in 
Ireland, even by their most bigoted opponents. But why is that 
great Protestant authority, Lord Cloncurry, quoted at all ? The 
letter in which this phrase is contained was not written by his 
Lordship till the lUth of September, 1844, whereas Mr. O’Con¬ 
nell had been saying the same thing, and often in more 
calumnious terms, during the whole preceding twelve months. 
On the very day of the proclamation he, Mr. O’Connell, said it 
should be obeyed ; 

* so that if any me were speculating on the blood of the people, they 
would be disappointed (Loud cheers). He would emphatically say that 
a more base or imbecile step had never been taken. They (the Go¬ 
vernment) knew well that the Cloutarf meeting was to be the last. 
He wondered they did not issue their proclamation on the last day, when 
it would have been all over. But no! they waited till 3 o’clock to-day. 

‘Mr. J. O’Connell (interrupting)—An, she murderers jn in¬ 
tent! (Loud cheering).’— Times, 9th Oct., 1843. 

And on the Monday following, with more deliberation, Mr. 
O’Connell asserted 

* that 
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* that it was not the fault of the Government that a massacre did not 
take place *— • Jimes y \ 1th Oct-, 1843. ’ ’ * 

And this was repeated over and over again on several occasions; 
so that wc see that Mr. O’Connell and his son were realty the 
originators of the scandalous imputation, whicli lie now dexterously 
endeavours to shift from his own responsibility to that' of Xoru 
Ckmcurry—with * tkabks to him and blessings on his name!’ 
But whoever may Uave„made or shall repeat that charge, we venture 
to pronounce it to be a false, scandalous, and seditious lihel, and 
that both Lord Cloncurry and Mr. O’Connell, and every *man r in 
the empire, know it to he so. We if ill not waste a word in 
answer to so fodl a calumriy, of which is it too much to say that 
he that could invent it is almost capable of being himself guilty 
of'the crime ? 

But though even political bigotry will not believe that any mis¬ 
chief was premeditated, was there, in fact, no danger that the notice 
might be top short ? There certainly was; but it was a danger 
created by Mr.O'Connell and his party, and inevitable on the part of 
the Government In the first place, if the assemblage had been what 
it professed to be, and legally could have only been, a meeting of 
the vicinity in moderate numbers, for the purposes of petitioning, 
the notice would have been quite sufficient; and in strict law no 
previous notice whatsoever would have been necessary, but only a 
magistrate on the spot to read the Riot Act, when the crowd should 
collect in such numbers as to warrant an apprehension for the 
public peace. But the very measures which Air. O’Connell takes 
so much credit to himself—not undeservedly, but too exclu¬ 
sively-—for having adopted, prove how entirely out of all ordinary 
course this meeting was. 1 he resolution passed at the Repeal 
Association for countermanding the meeting ran thus:— 

* Resolved—Tiiat the above cautionary notice be immediately trans¬ 
mitted ftT express to the Very Reverend and Reverend Gentlemen 
who, signed the requisition for the Clontarf Repeal Meeting, and to all 
adjacent districts, so as to prevent the influx of persons coming to the 
intended meeting.’ 

The Roman Catholic clergy wore, then, the authors and leadens 
of tyhis illegal demonstration. «I feel humiliated/ says Mr. F. 
Wyse, * to think of the general and indecent interference of the 
Catholic luerarchy and priesthood in this agitation’ (p 11)—and 
Mr. O’Connell deemed it quite enough if they had notice that fie 
had abandoned it:—the laity—the people—were, at, seems, a 
i perns to be driven or folded at the will of the shepherds, 
another notice was also published on Saturday afternoon► 

* - * Mr. Steele, the Head Pacificator (1), has, by. order of O’Conn bll, 
already left town to disperse the enormous multitude of, Meath mejn 

who 
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who are to assemble this night on Tara Hill, 4 with-the intention, of 
going to Clonta^jf to-morrow/— Dublin Evening Post, 1th Oct. " 

Wore the Government so much in the secret councils of the 
Association as to be apprised that an enormous multitude was 
to be assembled that night on Tara Hill, twenty-six mites 
distant from the place of meeting—and were they informed that 
similar enormous multitudes were to be collected at othet' dis- 
tant points in the vast circuit of twenty or thirty miles round the 
metropolis ? No—it will be answered—but •they* might have 
expected it. They certainly might—because there was no ille¬ 
gality which they had not reason to tycpect—and moreover— they 
did —as was proved by the activity and celerity with which 
the proclamation was disseminated within a few hours through 
the whoje of the neighbouring country. 

But, then, we come to the main question—why was the 
proclamation delayed till the very last day? To which we 
answer—that it was not delayed an hour, and was published 
on the very jirst possible day —unless, indeed, factious politi¬ 
cians, Jibe crazy poets, can r annihilate time and space/ Look at 
the circumstances of dates and places. No preceding meeting 
had anything like the dangerous character of that of Clontarf 
the celebrated Repeal cavalry advertisement of that meeting was 
published in Dublin on Saturday the 30th of September,—-on 
Sunday, tbe 1st, was held tlie worse than seditious meeting of 
Mullaghmast, attended by so many peculiar circumstances;— 
the news of these events reached the Lord Lieutenant and 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, in different parts of England, 
at earliest on Tuesday, the 3rd;—on Wednesday, the 4th % they 
were both in London, and in conference with the Cabinet. 
They were in Dublin on .the morning of Friday, the 6th; 
and the evening of that day and the morning of the next were 
passed in examining in council all the recent transactions—in 
deliberating and perhap# debating on the steps to be taken—^-rn 
preparing the proclamation when that course was adopted—and in 
taking the necessary and precautionary measures for enforcing 
-it. Xt will, we think, be admitted that an evening- and' a- morn¬ 
ing were not too much to dedicate to such important councils; 
and so about two o'clock on Saturday, the 7th—that is, at the 
earliest possible moment after the announcement of the danger—^ 
th‘e proclamation was issued. And it was ip good time!—and 
when Mr*. O'Connell says' that it was in good time only because 
he exerted himself to disseminate it, we further;, reply—without 
denying his good intentions in that respect—that precautionary 
measures, even more activh than bis own, had Imen already taken 
by the Government; but that—even if there had not been— 
vol. lxxv. no. cxlix. R notice 
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notice to him was in reason, as it turned ,out to be fact, 
notice to all;—the wires of all the puppets were ip his hands,'— 
he had chosen his own time (when the chief authorities of the 
Government were accidentally absent), and employed his- own 
means to prepare the storm, and— according to Ms own showing—* 
he had time enough, and sufficient means to disperse it. 

But why were the Lord Lieutenant and Lord Chancellpr absent 
from Dublin at such*a crisis? The crisis was made by Mr. 
O’Connejl—‘suddenly, and perhaps just because they happened to 
be absent; and is Ireland in such a state under the boasted tran¬ 
quillity of the O’Connell influence, that a Lord Lieutenant cannot 
visit England for a fortnight’ or the Lord Chancellor spend a few 
weeks of the only vacation of his laborious year at bis country 
seat—both, as wc have seen, within forty-eight hours of any sud¬ 
den duty in Dublin ?—and yet those who make this objection are 
the readiest to echo Mr. O’Connell’s eulogy on the peaceable and 
innocuous disposition of the population under bis guidance; f Oh ! 
how idly are fears and jealousies entertained of such a people I’ 

But Mr. O’Connell, in order to enhance the wanton cruelty of 
the projected massacre , says that the danger against which it 
pretended to be directed was over—‘ they well kneto that this was 
to he the last meeting This seems to be an ultra-Hibernian 
argument—the meeting is to take place to-morrow, therefore it is 
already passed! Perhaps the Government did indeed suspect 
that it was meant to be the last —or at least not unlikely to be the 
last —by the consummation of the whole conspiracy:—perhaps it 
was to prevent a last and final catastrophe that they interfered. 
But was it, even in Mr. O’Connell’s sense of the word, intended to 
be the lasti His assertion on this point is additionally remarkable 
as a proof of the laxity with which he deals, not only with adverse 
facts, but even with his own statements. At* the Clifden meeting, 
16th of September, he bad anounced seven or eight more— 

* For the present year my monster meetings arc nearly over; there 
will not be above seven or bight more: but, before I have done with 
them , the demonstration of the mighty giant power of the people of 
Ireland will be complete.’ 

And only one short week before this assertion that the Clontarf 
meeting was to have been the last , he had declared at M ullagh- 
^nrnast that the Ministers bad connived at these meetings in the 
Expectation that the agitation would wear itself out—adding 

• a 

* This meeting is necessary to show them the futility and falsehood of 
, the expectation that it [the Repeal spirit] would run out-—and we shall 

give them a pew more by way of ttlhj [an Irish phrase for something 
thrown in over and above a bargain, which was received with “ laughter 
and cheers.**] I have five, six, or seven meetings yet unarranged— 

those 
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1 least top shall have —and I think by that time the ministry 
-will he tolerably convinced that the do-nothing policy will not. heal the 
sores of Ireland'— Freemans Journal, 2nd Oct. 

Assuredly there is no other country in the world in which we 
should have heard of a last meeting which was to have been, fol¬ 
lowed by ‘ six or seven others.' 

The government having thus, by its direct authority, averted 
the more immediate danger to the public peace, proceeded to 
vindicate its course and to secure future tranqyillily, by the pro¬ 
secution of the chief offenders. 

Mr. O’Connell had, over and*over again, defied the Govern?- 
ment to go to law with him—the law being, os he on his legal 
reputation declared, clearly with him; in the first moments, anil 
before there was any symptom of a proceeding against him per¬ 
sonally, he charged the proclamation not merely as a treacherous 
design and wanton outrage, but as an £ utter illegalityand he is 
reported to have pledged himself to pretseettfe each of the five 
persons—the Privy Councillors—who had signed the proclama r 
tion. Of course he never had any such design; but the Govern¬ 
ment, instead of waiting ad Grcccas Kalendas for his prosecution* 
took the initiative, and having had informations, chiefly founded 
on the proceedings at Mullaghmast, sworn on the 13th of Octor 
ber, against Mr. O’Connell, his son, Messrs. Steele and Hay (hjs 
chief coadjutors iu the Repeal Association), Dr. Gray, editor of 
the Freemans Journal, Mr. Barrett, editor of the Pilot, Mr. 
Duffey, editor of the Nation, and the Reverend Messrs. Tyrrell 
and Tierney, two priests, for an unlawful and seditious conspiracy, 
they were all arrested and held to bail. 

This measure, the natural—and indeed, we think, inevit&ble-— 
consequence of the proclamation, was received with a surprise 
rather affected, we Suspect, *than real, by the parties themselves 
and their immediate adherents; but it produced, as the procla¬ 
mation had before done,«a comparatively slight effect on the great 
mass of the people. This apathy, which seems to have beep 
greater throughout the country than we should have expected, 
must of course have been very mortifying to Mr. O’ConneU. To 
be, within one fortnight from his coronation at Mullaghmast, 
where he defied the usurping Government of the Saxon, arrested 
by a Saxon tipstaff, carried before a Saxon justice, and. held to 
bail, like Jack or Tom, under all the vulgar formalities of Sfexmt 
law, was a sharp trial of temper.. We do not refuse to Mr. 
O’Connell the merit of haying now assumed, as he had before 
done on die day of the proclamation, the best Attitude t^e case 
admitted of—an attitude, that invested his constrained obedience 
to the law with the show of something of personal dignity, by 

r 2 publishing. 
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publishing, on the same day that lie was' held to bath fwb 
addresses, exhorting the people to keep the peace. r At the same 
time, we are convinced that the people did not need this injunc¬ 
tion—that the peace would have been just as well kept without 
Mr. O’Connell’s proclamations; and that the issuing of them 
was rather a device fon saving the Hibernian dignity of 'King 
Mnlachy’s successor, than for keeping the peace of Qiieen Vic¬ 
toria. Wo may here remark—and it is n most important fact; if 
our information be correct—and both Mr. Francis Wy$e and 
the author of the ‘Memoir of the Union,' themselves Roman 
Catholics, corroborate the opinion—that Mr. O’Oonnell has less 
direct intluence on the masses of the people than is generally 
supposed—that his strength, as well as his modus operandi, is 
almost exclusively in the priests—that they are the real arbiters of 
the peace of Ireland; and that, although Mr. O’Connell might, 
in concurrence with them, have raised a commotion—even an 
insurrection, perhaps a rebellion—he could not, without that 
organic power, have made, even if he had wished it, so much as 
a riot. In this particular case we arc cominced his proclama¬ 
tions had no other intention or effect than to break his own fall, 
and to conceal under the air of obedience to his mandate a 
very apparent, and, there can be no doubt, a very distressing 
indifference to bis person. 

Meanwhile the Government pursued its own steady course?. 
What was Mr. O’Connell’s? Did he attack the proclamation?— 
did he prosecute the five Privy' Councillors who had signed it ? 
Nay—did he, with alacrity—with even common candour—meet 
those whom he had so often defied to legal combat? Was he 
now ready to support boldly, or even fairly, the opinions which 
be had so often and so authoritatively volunteered as to the 
legality of his own proceedings?—Nothing like it—instead of 
this manly and constitutional line of defence, he betook himself to 
a course of subterfuge, delay, and evasion, which proved that he 
was equally well aware that his legal doctrines were pnaound; and 
that his personal position had become perilous. ■ - 

The first symptom of this altered policy were the proceedings 
of the next meeting of the Repeal Association after the arrest, 
16th October. Mr. J. A. O'Neil was called to the chair—*a 
gentleman who had not heretofore appeared in these affairs, 
and ud^iDpencd the scene with a long speech in a tone of md- 
deraMpjriquite novel in that place. He announced ‘that Mr. 
O'Connell was .about tb appear before a jury of his countrymen, 
and he respected that palladium of our liberties too muchtto 
prejudge the case; but he would go so far asto assert Mr. 
O'Cornell*s loyalty as , well as that of the Association ^though a 

Catholic 
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Catliolic himse^ Lo « deprecated all rough and intemperate language, 
and dwelt particularly on the necessity of disusing the word Sax ok, 
as it offended many persons.’ Mr. O‘Connell here exclaimed— 
*- I’ll give, it up at once at your request' This was received# we are 
-told# with/cheers and laughter .’ Well might the audience cheer 
when they recollected that this was on]y the 15jth day since the 
solemn Qpmmination of the Saxons at Mullaghmast. well might 
they laugh when they w ere told that the* renunciation w as not to 
fje understood as made from a sense of decency of in,a spirit of 
conciliation towards the Protestants, but simply at the request of 
Mr • O'Neil; and as Mr. O’Neil had, as wejiare seen, opened 
his speech by announcing that Mr. O’Connell was soon to appear 
before a Jury —of whom in all probability many might be ISaxons 
—who could but have laughed at this attempt to propitiate them 
by a verbal concession so ungraciously made ? Amidst other 
slight but significant circumstances in this meeting that marked 
,a change of tone, though not, w e fear, of temper, was the follow¬ 
ing:— 

* A letter being read from the operative butchers of Dublin, enclosing 
-a contribution of 30?., applying the tenn “ bast*' to the conduct of the 
Government—the chairman lose to protest against the letter being re¬ 
ceived, as it was too forcibly worded, though at the same time he gave 
the writers every credit for patriotism. (Hear, heur.) Mr. O’Connell 
admitted that the word “ base" was too strong, and must be erased, or 
the document rejected.* 

Yet ‘ base ’ was, as we have seen, the very word applied a few 
days before by Mr. O’Connell’s very self, in that very place, to 
the very same conduct of the Government. . 

Another incident of this altered policy, which occurred on this 
occasion, has subsequently become important. Some Irish Whigs, 
who, though they would not identify themselves with the Repeal 
party, were willing to find a common ground on winch they could 
unite against the Ministry, had for some time past thrown out 
some loose projects for a Federative Union—by which Ireland 
was to Lave a local parliament for local purposes, though still in 
general concerns subject to the Imperial Legislature: this notable 
scheme had hitherto met no countenance, and was hardly noticed 
by either of the great parties;—but now, when Mr, O’Contiell 
found that the law was about to deal with his bolder- plan for 
dismembering the empire, he bethought him of this minor 
scheme,* and fancied that it might afford him a back door to 
escape: from the difficulties of his Repeal tjuesticgn, while it would 
enable him to continue under a safer mask his profitable* agita¬ 
tion ; and accordingly on the same day on which he renounced the 
tem jSdwof^ headded, * that though his own opinions about Repeal 

were 
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Wfe're Unchanged, he Would be willing 1 to mak® common cause 
with those who sought for a local government for local purposes ;* 
and it is not unimportant to recollect that in the * Edinburgh 
Review’ for January. 1844, there appeared a long and able, 
though often, as we think, mistaken, disquisition on Irish affairs, 
in which Repeal was utterly rejected, while a periodical sitting bf 
the Imperial Parliament in Dublin was favourably noticed. 

All these indications'’ of an altered, or at best a wavering, pur¬ 
pose, alawnetl Mr. O’Connell’s more violent adherents. 4t was 
suspected, and even rumoured, that he w as about to enter into a 
compromise with.- cither the Government or the Whigs for the 
abandonment of the Repeal agitation; and we were startled at 
seeing in the ‘ Nation ,’ so late as the 2nd March in this year, such 
phrases as these:— 

1 The cheers of London [Mr. O’Connell, on appearing in the House 
of Commons, hacl heen received with cheers by the Opposition] ate idle 
fascinations! Do these intriguers take Daniel O’Connell—the old agi¬ 
tator—for a dolt or a traitor t 

‘Let no man dare talk or dream of compromise * 

Whether Mr. O’Connell was at that time negociating a new 
Lichfield House compact, or whether his apprehensions, or his 
good sense, had led him to the contemplation of a conciliatory and 
Conservative (for even that was suspected) line of policy, we can¬ 
not sav. Happy would it have been for his country and himself 
if lie had adopted such a course. Rut whatever were his inten¬ 
tions, the masquerade of Moderation and the phantom of Fede¬ 
ralism had no other effect than to confirm the confidence of the 
public in the prudence and vigour of the Government, and to 
dispirit even the blindest and most sanguine of Mr. O’Connell’s 
devotees. 4 

We have neither time nor space to follow the legal proceeding* 
through the numerous shifts for evasion and delay which were 
now put in practice, nor could we hope to make them intelligible 
to the general reader; but a few of the most remarkable, and Which 
had some bearing on the final results, must not be passed over. 

After a long series of dilatory proceedings had been overruled 
seriatim, the Attorney-General (son of the late Baron Smith), 
who conducted all these contests with consummate ability and 
slow, but steady success,* served notices to fix the trial for the 

• 11th 

— : —. . . . . * . 

* ,^t#''.;fvriter of an able law argument on the O’Connell cane in ‘Blackwood** 
Ma gfcflinV November}'1814, who appears to have been an eye-witness of all the Eng- 
HwT nroctalinga, says, * As we havo mentioned the Attorney-General fbr Ireland^ let 
bi take this opportunity of bearing testimony to (beVery great ability—ability of the 
highest outer—with which he has discharged his portion of. the duty of eowhi^tmg 
these prosecutions. He has manifested throughout—bating a little irritability thru 

strictness 
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1 1th December* The traversers put in affidavits for a further 
delay on two grounds: first, that, from the magnitude of the ease, 
they had Hot time to prepare for trial—though two months had 
elapsed since the commencement of the process, which two 
months had been spent in the merest cLicanery, and though 
Mr. O’Connell had been for many months previous taunt¬ 
ing andfcdefying the Government to meet him in a court of 
law; but,. secondly, because the jury-list for 1843 contained but 
388 names, of which only 50 or 60 were Roman Ghtholics, and 
that, therefore, the traversers could not have a fair and impartial 
trial (three of'the nine traversers, however—Ijjjteele, Gray, and 
Barrett—being professed Protestants). Now this list had been 
made out in October, 1842—before any such trial as this was 
thought of, and had served all the purposes of civil and criminal 
trials for the year without a shadow of complaint: the Attorney- 
General was, therefore, in law and in reason, entitled to repel 
this further attempt at delay, and to insist that offences com¬ 
mitted in 1843 should be tried by the jury-list of 1843; but to 
avoid all possible imputation of unfairness, he, with supereroga- 
tive candour, consented to postpone the trial to the 15th January, 
when a new jury-list would be in operation. The issue, as we 
shall see, shows how little deserving the parties were of this ultra- 
courtesy; but wc entreat our readers to bear in mind that the 
Attorney-General might, if he pleased, have tried the parties 
by the then-existing jury-list. This fact subsequent events ren¬ 
der very important. 

When, after several other dilatory proceedings, the speeial jury 
Came to be struck from the balloted panel of 48, the Traversers, ac¬ 
cording to the law, struck off 12 names, and the Crown struck off 
12 names—and immediately a clamour was raised that 11 of the 
12 names struck off by the Crown were Roman Catholics. What 
is the meaning of the law, and what the use of this peremptory 
method of reducing lhe # 48 to 24, if any limit is to be placed on 
the exercise of a duty that the law enjoins, and of the exercise of 
which it requires no explanation ? The 48 names must be re¬ 
duced to 24; and it is«idle 4 and worse, to inquire why this duty 
is executed by striking off any one name rather than another. 


strictness in petty details at »tartiug —a stlf-pos session, a resolute determination, a 
capability of coping with unexpected difficulty,—a familiarity, a mastery over the 
details of kg&l proceedings,—in‘short, a degree of forensic, ability which has been 
fully .appreciated by the English bar.’—p. 559. This # wr iter speafcs also in high terns 
of the Irish Solicitor-Genera}. % 

VI itb regard to the * strictness in details at the outset* here criticised, it is only jus¬ 
tice to tttr. &rmth to observe that, tire result has shown how absolutely necessary such 
strictness was in a case^ where every possible mode of personal irritation ana legal 
tjuifcble was put in practice. 

- • 
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It is a remarkable feature in this part of tbc case, that although 
the 12 names struck off by the Travelers were an pomes of Pro¬ 
testants, no one ever thought of raising the slightest complaint on 
that score : a tu quoque would have silenced the Traversers' com¬ 
plaint; but such a reply would have impugned the high character 
of the Irish Protestants, and no one ever thought of making it ; 
—while the most violent proceedings were taken, not orjly in the 
city of Dublin, but throughout the country, in resolutions, ad- 
<bosses, and cflvejftisements, expressing the general ? indigqatim^' 
against the * daring insult ’ of striking off ll Roman Catholics. 
They were, indeed, struck off- — vat, however, as Roman Catholics; 
but for reasons that, if reasons bad been necessary or even admis¬ 
sible, would, at the swearing of a common jury, have justified their 
exclusion—they were all members of the Repeal Association —the 
very body which was indicted in the persons of the Traversers as a 
conspiracy: so that they were all really participes criminis. An 
attempt was afterwards made to show that 2 of the 11 did not fall 
under this description; but it turned out that one of them, though 
not actually an enrolled member of the Repeal Association, had 
subscribed the requisition for the Repeal meeting at Tara; and 
the other gentleman, when struck off, was supposed to be a Pro¬ 
testant. 

Tbfe absurd fury of this outcry lasted only a few days, hut was 
succeeded by a more serious difficulty. In making up the new 
jury-list (which was done pending all this tedious litigation), it 
was found that of nineteen sheets of names from different districts, 
which altogether should compose the jury-list, one hud been—by 
Some still unexplained accident or fraud—mislaid or stolen, with¬ 
out having been missed; and the general list was made up short 
of those names. The extent of this mistake was at first largely 
exaggerated; hut it turned out at la&t that the omission was only 
of 19 names, while the general panel from which the 48 had been 
balloted still contained 717. On this state of the case the Tra¬ 
versers’ counsel challenged the array. The Attorney-General 
might have admitted the challenge, and fallen back on .the only 
legal panel that would then have been inexistence—-that of the 
former year, 1813, to which the Travfirsers had before objected* 
and which contained only 388 names; but he would not counter 
nance any illegality, though in his own favour, and he therefore 
demerged to the sufficiency of the objection, and the Court (Judge 
Per#n dissenting) allowed the demurrer, and ordered the trial to 
proceed. IIow, or by whom, this sheet; of jmper was mislaid or 
stolen from the 'clerk of the peace’s office has not yet been dis¬ 
covered. Mr. O’Connell has, we see, lately given notice that at 
the meeting of Parliament he will move the impeachment, of the 

Recorder 
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Recorder of 3>ublin, through whose bands the lists jwere to pass 
in one part ^f* their coarse; although Mr. .Justice Renin, who 
at the arguments supported the Traversers* objection, expressly 
declared that 

' * The Recorder knew no more of it [the‘error] than I did; and I 
think it would be monstrous to hold that a shadow of suspicion should 
alight on Jiim.*— Report, Trial , p. 46. 

'The Clerks of the peace, their deputies and subordinates, and 
t[ie Crown solicitor, all subsequently made affidavits denying’all 
knowledge of the spoliation, in answer to an affidavit sworn by Mr. 
Pierce Mahony, the Traversers’'solicitor, to the purport that* a 
ffr^s, wilful, and corrupt suppression of names from the special 
jury book hn<l taken place, and that such omission was for the 
purpose of prejudicing the Traversers.’ How Mr. Mahony could 
swear that the suppression was wilful and corrupt, unless lie knew 
how and by W’hom it was accomplished, we cannot guess. We 
must also observe, it is admitted that Mr. Msgrath—the deputy 
of the Clerk of the Peace, and who had acted also in this 
matter as deputy to the Recorder—himself a Roman Catholic— 
permitted Mr. Mahony and four clerks of tlto Repeal Association 
specially employed by him on this occasion to have access to the 
original lists before the book was compiled—a latitude*which Mr. 
Magraih did not give to the Crown officers. Neither the Recorder 
nor any of the officers of the Crown could have any interest in coin- 
mittmgany irregularity-—quite the reverse—while from the turn the 
case has taken, such an interest on the part of the Traversers has 
become strong and evident. As we are told that the matter is to 
be more solemnly investigated, we shall not venture to go beyond 
the preceding statement of facts; but wo may express our convic¬ 
tion that if the matter be probed to a full explanation, it will be 
found to have been either a mere accident—as Mr. Justice Cramp- 
ton in his judgment on the motion in arrest of judgment thinks— 
tir a confirmation of the aid law adage. Is fecit scebts, cui prodest —- 
be who profits by a fact, must in a doubtful case be presumed to 
have committed it. 

■ At length, however* on the 15th of January* 1844, the trial 
Commenced, and was protracted till the 12th of February, when, 
after twenty-five sittings, the jury found a verdict of guilty against 
all the Traversers. We need say nothing on the details of the 
trial—rthc facts are ail indisputable, and the propriety of the 
verdict of 'guilty on the merits and substance of the case has not 
been and cannot be impugned by the subsequent extraordinary 
reversal for error in form. One only incident oh the tri&l 0 fleets 
the political view of the euse, which is our more i mmediate object. 
Mr. Sited, M.P., who bad not, wfe believfe, for many yeetrs prtte- 
*, - tised 



tised at the bar, appeared as counsel for Mr. Jphn O'Connell. 
In the course of one of those brilliant harangues 'pith which he 
always dazzles and frequently delights, however he may fail to 
convince, his auditors, he spoke strongly in favour of the proposi¬ 
tion we have before mentioned, for a parliament’s sitting annually 
for a limited period in Dublin for strictly Irish purposes. Our 
readers will recollect that this opinion, though not identical, was 
in perfect keeping with Mr. O’Connell’s assent declared at the 
Com Exchange on the 16th of October, 1843, to the principle o/ 
Federalism. Its production now by a person of Mr. Shed's sta¬ 
tion was remarkable;—but not less so what followed: this speech 
was delivered on*Saturday the 27th, and on the sitting of the 
Court on the Monday Mr. John O’Connell craved licence of the 
Court to repudiate as far as applying to himself Mr. Shed’s pro¬ 
position, and to declare that he would accept nothing short of the 
inalienable right of his country—an independent legislature. 

The subsequent proceedings, by motions for new trial and in 
arrest of judgment, branching out into great complication, though 
very curious as exhibiting the strongest anxiety to put off —perfm 
aut nefau —by sense or nonsense—the evil day, are so fresh in the 
remembrance of the public, and now of so little substantive import* 
unce, that we pass them over, and arrive at the sentence pronounced 
on the 19th of June :—Mr. O’Connell to an imprisonment of twelve 
months, a fine of 2000/., and to give security for 10,000/., by him¬ 
self and two sureties, for his future good behaviour; the other 
persons to a fine of 50/. each, and nine months’ imprisonment— 
all in the Richmond Penitentiary. * The prisoners were imme¬ 
diately conveyed to the place of confinement by a small body of 
mounted police, with, as we are informed, as little papular excite¬ 
ment in Dublin as there was in London at the arrival of the news. 
But, true to the tactics we have already explained, Mr. O'Connell 
artfully endeavoured to conceal the public indifference by issuing 
another superfluous proclamation, enjoining the people to keep 
the peace, which they showed no disposition whatever to infringe; 
and we do not Relieve that Ireland, was ever more tranquil and 
contented than during the two months th$t Mr. O’Connell- was 
confined in the Richmond Penitentiary. Nor do we see any 
reason to disbelieve what Mr. O’Connell himself is reported 
to have said, that he never had been happier. Of course his 
personal mortification must have been great—the breach of all 
his pledges, the failure of all his prophecies, the defeat* of all his 
projects, gave no, doubt* very acute pain: but was it not com¬ 
pensated by an interval of repose, the first that he for some years 
could have known, from the bodily toil, the mental vexations, and, 
above 111, the awful, the tremendous responsibility which rested 
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on his conscience and on his head as the leader of such masses of 
ignorance, fanaticism, and passion* as might at arty moment have 
slipped from his grasp, and involved themselves and him in incal¬ 
culable ruili 1 We truly believe that the happiest nights that Mr. 
O'Connell has spent for the last twenty years were in the Rich¬ 
mond Penitentiary, 

We now arrive at the last and most important stage of these 
proceedings. ' 

, The English public, and particularly the legal profession, had 
been a good deal surprised at tlie length to which these proceed¬ 
ings had been drawn out—at flic % number apd variety of the 
objpe^ions raised—and at the interminable (as it seemed, and in¬ 
deed Has turned out) difficulties which arose on every step of the 
case. It was pretty generally thought to exhibit a peculiarly Irish 
mode of doing business—hut it was not so: the difficulties were 
all of the Traversers’ creation; the case of the Crown was got up 
and conducted with a degree of legal precision, professional skill, 
and personal ability, of which there are few examples, and which, 
in so long and complicated a proceeding, was hardly to be expected 
—with nine traversers, separately defended by seventeen counsel, 
against charges of conspiracy, comprising numerous overt acts 
extending over a long period of time and great variety of place— 
both traversers and counsel intent and astute, above all things, to 
pick holes, find flaws, and make delay: under these circum¬ 
stances, we think that Westminster Hall would not have made 
cleverer work of it than the Four Courts ; nay, we shall see pre¬ 
sently that Westminster Hall, and the supreme court adjoining, 
have worse confounded the confusion incidental to the extept and 
intricacy of the original proceedings. 

The prisoners brought a # writ of error to the House of Lords. 
It is unnecessary for our purpose, and indeed it would be imprac¬ 
ticable, to enter into all the technical details of this very complex 
process. We 1 shall endeavour to give our readers a common 
sense view of the two or three main points, which, cleared of the 
technical details, arc pregnant with considerations and conse¬ 
quences of permanent importance—far greater^ we think, than 
even the case from which they spring. 

In the first place a writ of error has nothing to do with the 
substantial merits of the original case, but only with any ‘ mani¬ 
fest error to the great damage of the parties (so runs the vtrit), 
which Aay appear bn the face of the Record, which record is 
the documentary history of the proceedings—the evidence—*^ 
nor Counsel’s speeches—nor judges’ charges—but what wo may 
almost call the skeleton df the case, and which is so much matter 
of form in Ctmtinal cases, that more is seldom done than tS enter 

the 
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the verdict on the indictment, and the full recordris rarely, if ever 
made up, unless when called for by writ ,of erW. We. notice 
this, to expose the strange assertion of Mr* O’Connell, who is 
reported to have repeatedly declared, that the reversal of judg¬ 
ment on error was a,- feversal on the merits. We .by. no means 
say that cases may not he supposed in which error may colla¬ 
te-rally involve the merits —but it is very unusual, and in,this case 
there is not the slightest pretext, or even colour for such nn as¬ 
sertion ; andt.we also would observe, that under the terms,of live 
writ, the error should he no idle quibble—no new-fangled sub¬ 
tlety—but' manifest error to the damage of the party,’ 

There were eleven counts in llie indictment, all charging: the, 
same conspiracy, but under the different forms which it was 
possible that cm the trial, the facts might assume;—but though 
the several counts do generally, and did in this case relate only 
to one offence, they are technically supposed to apply to different 
offences, Formerly indictments generally consisted of one count; 
the practic e of numerous counts is comparatively modern, occa¬ 
sioned by the subtlety with which a single mode of putting the 
case was frequently defeated. In old times criminal Justice 
fished with a hook; she is now forced to use a wetf-r-and the 
meshes are not always secure:—but this is, we believe, the first 
case in which judges have volunteered to make a rent where no 
weakness had ever before been found, or even imagined. 

At the hearing of the writ of error the English Judges attended 
the House of Loids—as they are supposed to do in all cases by 
virtue of their office, and the law and constitution of Parliament, 
though in practice their attendance is confined to cases of special 
importance. Blackstone says, 1 the Lords hare a right to lie 
attended, and constantly are, by the common law judges for their 
advice in points of law, and for the greater dignity of their pro- 
ceedings. They therefore have their regular writs of summons 
issued out at the beginning of every Parliament, ad tractandum 
ct consilium impendendum , though not ad consentiendnm. (1 
Com. 168.) 

The hearing lasted six days—from the 4lh to the 10th of Au¬ 
gust. The Plums most constantly present were tlie Chancellor, 
Lords Brougham, Cottenham, and Campbell. Lord Dcmnari 
sat in his own court on the 6lh and 10th- Several lay lords (as 
those ' not learned in the Jaw * are called) appeared to follow 
the case with interest; and other Peers attended mbre or less 
Mgularly. The attending Judges were. Chief Justice Tindal, 
jppsticcs Patteson, Williams, and Coleridge.of the Queens flench 
—Coltman and Maule of the Common Fleas-*- Barons Parke and 
Aldciwon of the kxclwpuer. Sir Frederick PoUock did not attend, 

having 
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having as Attorney-General advised the Crown in the early part 
of the proceedings; Justice Erskirte was ill; and Justices Wight- 
wan, Rolfe, and Cresswell were engaged in carrying on the cur¬ 
rent business of Westminster-ha}l. 

u At the close of the argument certain questions, embracing all 
the points of the case, were drawn- up by the Houpe of Lords for 
the opinion of the judges, but, being called away to circuit, they 
wore unable to deliver their judgments tilPthe 2nd of September. 
Xhe questions happened to be eleven, and the^courrts qf the in¬ 
dictment were also eleven —but this coincidence was merely acci¬ 
dental, and the numbers had no relation to each ojher, The result 
ot'^t^jmswers of the judges was this, that nine out of the eleven 
fcountsVif the indictment were good, and that two counts, the 
sixth and seventh, did not point out with certainty the parties 
intended to he intimidated by the demonstration of force, and were 
therefore insufficient in law. 

So far the judges were unanimous. There were some questions 
on the findings of the jury on some counts, dnd we have seen 
strong reasons alleged to impugn the decision on the sixth and 
seventh counts; * but we pass over all such details: Nine of the 
counts were good, and concerning four —the eighth, ninth t tenth, 
and eleventh —no doubt whatsoever had been raised! 

As the eleventh may be said to be the essence of the whole, we 
think it right to give it in extenso. It charged the traversers'with 
a conspiracy— 

l to cause and procure large numbers of persons to meet and assemble 
together in divers places, and at divers times, within Ireland, and by 
means of unlawful, seditious, and inflammatory speeches and athlrcsses. 
to be made and delivered at the said several places, on the said several 
times, respectively, and also by means of the publishing, and causing 
ami procuring to be published,"to and amongst the subjects of her said 
Majesty, divers unlawful, malicious, and seditious writings and composi¬ 
tions, to. intimidate the Lofds Spiritual and Temporal. } and the Com¬ 
mons of the Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and thereby to effect and bring about changes and alterations 
in the laws apd constitution of tins realm, as now by law established/ 

On the validity of this fcnd *he three preceding counts there was 
not even a question. Now up to that day it was the known, 
established, and confirmed law of England—known to every 
practitioner—established by invariable usage, and confirmed by 
all authority—thht one good count was sufficient to sanctum a 
judgment given generally on a. whole indictment- And this, is 
not merely law, but common sense—(or why a*e several counts 
introduced*, but only because some of them may he defective— 
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because in the uncertainty of undelivered evidence, and in the still 
greater uncertainty of judicial opinions, it is next c t^ impossible to 
'determine what single mode of stating the case might not be found 
or fancied liable to exception ? 

But this was now for the first time contested, and the ground 
was this—that as the judgment was general, and sentenced * Da¬ 
niel O'Connell for his said offences to be imprisoned and fined/ 
that the whole or at least some portion of the punishment might by 
possibility lm v e been awarded on the insufficient counts. On this 
[K)int—the only one in which the judges were not unanimous 
against the appellants—Chief Justice Tindal, Justices Pattesou, 
Maule, Williams, Coleridge, and Barons Alderson and Gyirney,^ 
answered that the judgment was good. Mr. Justice Coltr&an Tus- 
sertted, and Mr. Baron Parke doubted. Aware that this is not 
a fit occasion for entering into a legal argument on questions 
merely technical, we shall only express our humble concurrence 
in the opinions of the majority of the Judges, and offer a few ge¬ 
neral remarks on the opinions of the two dissentient Judges— 
opinions which appear to us to be very inadequate, either in logical 
or legal reasoning, to carry the important decision which has been 
founded on them. 

Both these Judges set out with a full admission that the law and 
the practice had— up to that hour—never hern so much as ques¬ 
tioned, But their modes of getting rid of that authority are very 
different, and equally, we think, unsatisfactory—Mr. Justice Colt- 
man giving us a conclusion without premises, and Mr. Baron 
Parke premises without a conclusion. 

Mr. Justice Coltman does not deny that the positive dicta of ' 
the most eminent Judges, with Lord Mansfield at their head—the 
exact precedents of some cases—the plain analogies of others— 
and the general opinion of all lawyers, hav4 been contrary to the 
opinion which he has adopted;—but he thus concludes:— 

4 It may be said the rule against which 5 am arguing —[not giving 
judgment, but arguing against a rule] is convenient in practice* It 
may be so, but such a rule seems to me neither consistent with the 
dignity of the law as a science, nor, what is more important, does it 
tend to promote the ends of substantial justiefe.* 

We might defer to Mr. Justice Coltman as a professor of f the 
dignity of the law as a science/ but we beg leave to doubt whether 
a theoretic notion of 4 the dignity of the law as a science 4 is the 
sound and safe rule for interpreting the common law*of England 
—the axiomatic duty of a judge being, jus dicare, non dare; — 
and as little d£n we agree that the releasing a convicted and 
properly convicted criminal, on a mere point of form, never before 
thought of, is * promoting the substantial ends of justice 1 / 
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Mr- Baron Parke, though he has evidently taken more pains 
with his judgment, does not appear to us to take a better, though 
it may be a more plausible, position in this argument—indeed, 
we think, by an ingenuity superior to that of Mr. Justice Coltman, 
and something of that ‘ nitnia subtilitas which ray Lord Coke him* 
self reprobates—rather a worse. He too begins with an acknow¬ 
ledgment that all his life he had been of the old opinion :** 

* I had certainly considered it to he a settled mle and well established, 
ever since 1 was in the profession , that in criminal caags a judgment 
warranted by one good count would he good. I must say tllat it was 
with some suipi'isc that I heard that .proposition disputed at your lord - 
ships * bar * ' • • 

’, <M ^mes Parke has been fifteen or sixteen years a Judge of 
great eminence and authority; he has gone some thirty and odd 
circuits; he had tried and condemned, transported and executed, 
we know not how many criminals, before he received, in the 
month of August, 1844, this new and f surprising ’ light on the 
doctrine of indictments. . Should we not be entitled to bring a 
writ of error against the whole of the learned Baron's judicial 
life? But we leave the argumentum ad hominem, to look at the 
reasoning by which he endeavours to get over the momentous 
contrast between the practice of his whole life and his opinion of 
yesterday. He is evidently—and as a humane and conscientious 
man would naturally be—much disturbed by the idea of the 
numerous persons who may have suffered punishment under the 
old administration of the law; and he hastens to quiet his own 
and other consciences by this consideration, that though he now 
sees a necessity for distinguishing between good and bad counts 
in minor cases, there is no such necessity where the penally is 
death or transportation for life: that is, in the higher and more 
critical cases, the new rule goes for nothing, because a man can* 
not be twice hanged or twice transported for life. We must give 
it in his own remarkable # words:— 

‘ Because, to put upon record a judgment that a person should be 
hanged or transported for life more than once would seem to be super* 
fluous and to savour of absurdity —therefore in such a case the judg¬ 
ment may be good.* * * 

It would certainly be ‘ superfluous to hang a man twicebut not, 
according to the Baron's doctrine, to sentence him twice—because 
since, ex hypothesis each count is a separate indictment, and some 
may be good and some bad, it would be, according to his theory, 
necessary to enter judgment on each, just as if they had been 
really separate indictments. But admitting, as die readily’do, to 
the learned Baron, that the case he puts does * savour of absurdity,' 
we must, on the other hand, most confidently assert, that to that 

absurdity 
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absurdity liis premises inevitably lead. He that unmuzzles a 
theory must abide by all its risks, and Mr. Baron c lJai i ke is bound 
therefore to accept the whole consequences and responsibilities of 
Iris new doctrine, however absurd or unpleasant they ifiay be. 
And as to the argument itself, we know not how we could have 
belter disposed of it than by what Mr. Baron Parke himself inad¬ 
vertently suggests—the reduction ad absnrdum. Mr. Baron Parke 
then proceeds to say* that he can imagine but two theories upon 
which the doctrine, and practice of his whole professional life cqn 
ho defended, and he repudiates them both. The first is to ima¬ 
gine that the Court below knew which counts were good and 
which were had, and passed the sentence on the good*pno? w 
‘ This,’ he seems to say (for the phrase is somewhat edhfused 
froth, we suppose, an error of the press, hut the meaning we 
take to he), ‘this might hold if the judgment had said only— 
it is therefore considered that the defendant should be imprisoned * 
hut it adds ‘for his offences aforesaid —meaning all the offences' 
Now, certainly, if Mr. Baron Parke will insert his oum words in 
the judgment, he will make error; but the judgment docs not say 

* all’ the offences aforesaid, and Mr. Baron Parke’s supplying that 
important word— ‘all’ —goes far to prove, that without it, his ar¬ 
gument would he incomplete. The judgment says ‘for his offences 
aforesaid and there are in the good counts abundant offences to 
justify that statement. Moreover, by what law or logic can the 
learned Baron make out that a court of error which denies certain 
circumstances to have been offences in one part of the record, should 
assert them to he offences in another? He must not, we submit, 
blow hot and cold with the same mouth: if they are ‘ offences' in 
the indictment, they are * offences' in the judgment; if they arc not 
‘ offences' in the indictment, they ennnot be supposed to he stated 
as ' offences' in the judgment—particularly Svhcn there are fifty 
other offences to which the judgment indisputably applies. 

The second remedy which Mr. Baton Parke considers os 
having some plausibility in favour of the judgment is, that it 
(the judgment) must be supposed to apply to each of the counts 
separately, and thus to he complete on the good counts, the bad 
being rejected as surplusage ; but this he also refuses, because 
he says ‘ it alters the language of the record ;* and further, that 
even if it were good as to the imprisonment, it cannot be said that 

* the'satne sum Was intended to be a fine and a satisfaction to the Crowh 
for each and creru offence. Prhna facie ett least a part must be for one 
offence and part for another; and a court of error cannot apportion it.* 

As we do not"at all feel the necessity of helping the case of the 
Crown by this remedial process thus •suggested and thus an¬ 
swered by Mr. Baron Pame, we shall only observe on it obiter , 

and 
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and as a sample of the species of the logic employed in this argu¬ 
ment, that tljf fcourt of error is not invited to divide or apportion 
it—it is Baron Parke himself who, travelling out of the terms of 
the record, supposes, contrary to all antecedent law, the necessity 
of a division and apportionment, which lie says must be meant 
(he gives no grounds for this peremptory expression ‘must*) —and 
then adds, that the division and apportionment which he has thus 
imagined, cannot be made. It is easy to itnswer objections raised 
' and \\ordod to facilitate the answer, and yet even ir\ this easy 
process we do not think the Baron is very successful. And, 
after all, he makes no attempt Whatsoever to reach the practical 
contusion—the Q. IS. D. of the case—viz., how such minute and 
'tuur-s$4itling niceties, on which this able and ingenious Judge 
can get no further than to doubt , can constitute ‘ manifest drror 
to the great injury ’ of a parly whose legal conviction on the sub¬ 
stantive charge is not even questioned. 

The proceedings in the llouse of Lords itself are full of most 
curious matter, and pregnant, we think, with serious results. We 
can only touch on the main points: The Chancellor and Lord 
Brougham supported the opinions of the majority of the Judges, 
which they combined, compared, and developed with great skill, 
and confirmed by the full concurrent authority of thcir’own trans¬ 
cendent intellects. Lord Denman began by confessing, like every 
bod v else, that, till this case was opened, he had never doubted , nor 
ever heard a doubt, that the law w as as stated by the majority of 
the Judges, and that he had heard the objection with great sur¬ 
prise —a declaration which, from so many learned Judges, we 
should have considered as tantamount to a declaration thaj such 
was the common law of' England: indeed Lord Denman seems 
to us to admit this almost in terms—for he says this state of the 
law has hitherto ‘been tahen*for granted? With all deference, we 
should ask Lord Denman what are nine-tenths of the comment law 
of England but law ' taken for granted f His Lordship adopted, 
without hesitation, the dubious suggestions of Mr. Baron Parke 
(though with something like, a complaint*! of the hesitation and 
obscurity of his opiniop, as contrasted with that of Mr. Justice 
Coltman); but he further "differed from all the Judges in Eng¬ 
land, and from the majority of the Judges in Ireland—in all 
twelve —in thinking that the loss of the slip of jury names 
was fatal to the array. Lords Cottenham and Campbell' also 

* ‘ My right honourable and learned brother, Mr. Baron Parke, was exposed to 
gome censure for expressing more doubt than seems* to be qyiite consistent with his 
holding a strong opinion on this point. Perhapi he may have done to.' And soon 
after he takes occasion to say,# 4 My learned brother, Mr. Justice Coltman, whose 
plain and manly understanding brings his argument befoit! your lordships in a 
way that cannot be misunderstood.’— Judgment, p, 39—141. 
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adopted decidedly the opinion of the two dissenting Judges as 
to the vitiating effect of one bad count. Lord Caftipbell had also 
strong doubts on the jury point (which Lord Cottenham did not 
notice), and questioned the legality of requiring sureties for good 
behaviour. Thus, theh, the law Lords were divided—two for, and 
three against the opinion of the Court below and of the majority 
of the Judges here: so that a majority of one in th$ House 
of Lords was to overrule a majority of 10 to 3 of the Judges or 
of 14 to (i of.‘the,law Lords arid Judges taken collectively. In 
this strange state of things some other Peers present expressed 
a. very natural wish to record *their voles; and .this gave rise; 
to a discussion in which Lord Wharncliffe, the President of, the 
Council, thinking that a majority obtained by the vot*'8 T ,otTJy 
peets against the law lords on a law question might be taxed 
with partiality, and that the maintenance of the judicial cha¬ 
racter of the House was paramount to all other considerations, 
advised those peers who wer e ‘ not learned in the law ’ to abstain 
from voting. In this he was supported by Lord Brougham nud 
the Chancellor—and the lay peers leaving the House, the ques¬ 
tion was, we believe for the third time, put and finally decided— 
3 to 2 against the judgment of the Court below:—and the Chan¬ 
cellor prorfouiired ‘ The judgment is reversed.’ 

YWare convinced that this was an erroneous decision : and, we 
fear, an unfortunate one— not from its effect on the O'Connell 
case, for we doubt that it has given any real encouragement to the 
agitation, and we think that any mischief it might have done in that 
direction would he amply compensated by its hating proved to the 
peopltj of Ireland the scrupulous—the over-scrupulous—delicacy 
of the House of Lords and the Government in the administration 
of justice: hut we consider it unfortunate for deeper and more 
permanent reasons—the disparagement of the Judges, and the 
doubts, difficulties, and uncertainties thrown over a great and im¬ 
portant branch of our criminal law. All<ihat appears is, that r the 
judgment, is reversed : but why, or upon which of the numerous points 
raised —and which are, and must be, of every-day occurrence*— 
cannot be known, nor oven guessed—save only from the indica¬ 
tions afforded by the speeches of the pe‘ers—which would be vague 
guides to pleaders and judges. Lord Cottenham dwells mainly 
on one point—Lord Denman on two—Lord Campbell on three 
or four; and every one of these several points involves an endless 
variety of distinctions and applications; and we know nbt how this 
vagueness and uncertainty can be cured but by re-establishing in 

• For iusUiice, if the reversal can be supposed to Juvve turned ou the Chief Justice 
of England's decisive opinion as to the Jury List, no cause tried in Dublin within the 
present year can be worth a straw. 
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gome future case and by a fuller court of error (as we have no 
doubt the reSult must be), the common ldw of England and Ire- 
, land, as declared by the majority of the Judges in both countries, 
or by the awkward and'seldom successful operation of a statutable 
correction. 

But there is another point in wliiclf we look* at this decision 
with equal, if not greater, concern. We confess that, with all our 
confidence in the Lord Chancellor, our admiratioy of tho great 
Sagacity of Lord Brougham, and our respeef for Lord Wkara- 
cldFe, and with a lull appreciation of the high and generous 
motives which prompted their advitfe to the House of Lords on 
*!*w occasion, we have considerable doubts as to its soundness in 
point ot constitutional law; and wo suspect that if they had* had 
more time for deliberation (it was the last day of the session), 
and that the case had not been one from which they were so 
sensitively anxious to exclude all possible suspicion of partiality, 
they would have come to a different conclusion. The subject is, 
wc think, so important as to justify a few remarks from us. In 
the first place we will observe that the overruling the advice of 
the Judges, though undoubtedly within the discretion of the 
House of Lords, is a rare anil exceptional proceeding. In a 
celebrated case, lleeve v. Long, on a certain point of law, the 
Lords, moved by the hardship of the individual case, reversed the 
judgment of the Court below, contrary to the opinion of all the 
Judges; but the House of Commons, in reproof of this assump¬ 
tion of legislative authority in the Lords, immediately brought in 
the 10 and II William III., which passed into a statute (2 Chris¬ 
tian's lilackstone, 170 note). The position and duty of the Judges 
on such occasions are very peculiar. We ha\e seen that lilackstone 
says that the House.of Lords are attended by the Common Law 
Judges, for their advice in point of law, and that they have their 
tegular writs of summoned tractnndum, ct concilium impendendum, 
though not ad consentienduni. The Judges therefore—and not 
some accidental number of peers who happen t« have been called 
to the bar—are the proper and constitutional guides of the House 
of Lords in matters of hfto. •Neither the constitution of the country 
nor the practice of the House of Lords acknowledge anything like 
an imperium in imperioot Law Lords; there have frequently been 
no Law Lords attending Parliament, and there is no obligation on 
them to attend:—throe of those so designated—Lords Wynford, 
Plunket, and Langdale—did not attend on the late occasion—if 
they had, the result might have been different. Sometimes—as so 
lately as 183G—there is jriot even a Chancellor, and every body 
knows that Lord Denman himself was Chief Justice, and Lord 
Cottenhnm First Commissioner of the Great Seal, without being 
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peers j and we do not see what claim Lord Campbell can have to 
be entitled to any particular authority as a Law Lord above Lord 
Devon, or Lord Canterbury, or Lord Dunfermline, or any other 
peer who has happened to have held a legal office or even to 
have been called to the bar. Lord Wharncliffe himself—one of 
the oldest and ablest chairmen of Quarter Sessions in England— 
would be as fully entitled to rank himself in this select coterie of 
Law Lords. Jn ordinary cases, and when the Judges' are not 
specially summoned, it is decent and usual for Lay Lords to 
acquiesce in the decisions of the*Law Lords:—but this stands on 
a principle directly adverse to’the pretension in the present case— 
for the only solid and constitutional ground for this dcfejfgjfcfi is 
that,* when the Judges are not present, the Law Lords are sup- 
posed to speak their opinifms . And moreover in every case which 
we have been able to trace of a division for supporting or revers¬ 
ing the opinions of the Judges, the Lay Peers have voted. In 
the celebrated case of the King against Home (which has several 
points very analogous to the O’Connell case*) there was a division 
in the Lords, the Duke of Richmond and three others voting 
against the unanimous opinion of the Judges, and eighteen Lay 
and two Law Lords for it. The discretion and propriety of Lay 
Peers voting against all the Judges may be (and was in that case 
most justly) questioned, but no one ever doubted the propriety of 
Lay Peers voting with the Judges. Dr. Johnson would have 
been as far as any man from approving the notoriously factious 
conduct of the four opposition Lords in Horne’s case, yet, when 
he heard them blamed for presumption, he said— 

* There is no ground for censure. The Peers are Judges themselves: 
and, supposing them really to be of a different opinion, they might 
from duty oppose the Judges, who were*, there ouly to be consulted.’— 
Roswell, vol. iv. p. 213. 

Wc, on the same principle, do not presume to censure Lords 
Denman and Cottenham, or even Lord Campbell (whom we can¬ 
not recognise as a Law Lord in any authoritative sense), for dif¬ 
fering from the majority of the Judges: it was—if they had a 
strong, clear conviction the other way—their duty as well as their 
right; but wc much regret that other peers did not exercise the 
same right, and the clearer duty, of maintaining and confirming 
the authority of those advisers whom the Constitution has as¬ 
signed to them, and who are summoned to Parliamqtf —like 
themselves—for that special purpose. We think that when it 
was proposed to make such an innovation on the ancient and 
up to that hour unquestioned law, all peerti would have been 

* State Trials, xx. 787. Inter alia it disposes indirectly but decisively of Lord 
Campbell's point about the Recognizances. 
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justified in following the oldest and noblest precedent on their 
rolls, and exclaiming as the lag peers did of yore, when they re¬ 
fused by acclamation even to listen to the innovating doctrines of 
a body of law lords of that day— Nolumus leges Anglia; 
mutarg. We regret that some of the challenged peers did 
not happen to recollect and quote that memorable case. The 
point is surely too important to have Bfeen disposed of in so hasty 
a way. We are quite sure that the broad doctrine laid down in 
the first instance in this case, that such matte»| belong oxclu- 
*siveTy to what are called Law Lords—and tliat without any defi¬ 
nition of what a Law Lord is, or any notice to all Law Lords to 
attend—is wholly inconsistent with? and would—if confirmed and 
sanetj^pe^d—be fatal to, the jurisdiction of the Houe of Lords. 

So mucft we think our duty to say on this novel and extraor¬ 
dinary incident—but we repeat that, as to its effect in Ireland, we 
spe little cause to regret it. Mr. O’Connell has endeavoured in 
vain to misrepresent it as having been an absolute acquittal on 
the merits —that is, on th c facts of the case. 1 This is so glaringly 
false that we really should have doubted the possibility of Mr. 
O’ConneU’s having made such an assertion. We find it, how¬ 
ever, reported over and over again. We find also that M r. O’Con¬ 
nell has asserted—and we see in some of the Whig os well as the 
Radical prints a similar assertion—that the judgment of the 
House of Lords declared his monster meetings legal, and that 
they might henceforward meet in any numbers they pleased. 
Again we say that the reversal of the* judgment on two counts 
which stated that great multitudes of people were assembled, with¬ 
out stating ‘with sufficient certainty the persons meant to be intimi¬ 
dated,’ gave no pretence for Mr. O’Connell’s assertion. * But if 
he wants an authority to his doctrine, that numbers do not of 
themselves constitute an illegal meeting, we can help him to two 
—one which as the inferior wc put first, ourselves —we told him 
in our Number for September, 1843— 

* It has been said that the enormous numbers assembled constitute 
ipso facto an unlawful assembly; but that is net the case: numbers 
form a most important ingredient in every such question—but mere 
numbers are not in thsmsebres illegal: 500,000 persons, for instance, 
assembled to see the ascent of a balloon, would not be an illegal as¬ 
sembly.*— Quart. Rev., Ixxii. 5*79. 

Our opinion he may not have read or valued, but he must hare 
• known that of Mr. Justice Crampton, delivered in the "Court 
below on'liis own motioii for arrest of judgment— 

* ’Tis true mere numbers will not malcft illegality; nor can armed 
numbers per se make an assembly unlawful—multitudes may meet to¬ 
gether for innocent, nay, fcr laudable purposes,* &c, 
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So that Mr. O’Connell’s attributing to the reversal of the judg¬ 
ment a doctrine which that reversal did not toueh, which had 
been already admitted, and which nobody doubts, was but another 
of those shifts by which he endeavours to cloak his defeats, and 
to catch at a rag of Saxon authority to cover the nakedness of his 
pretences. 

But he deceives nobody—his followers no more than himself— 
he and they both know and feel that though released from Rich¬ 
mond Penitentiary on a mere technical point—the stamp of the 
law has characterised his offences—and that, after all his boastings 
and bravadoes, he is neither more nor loss than a convict whose 
sentence has been Reversed for a technical error. 

From the moment that the Government were about Jjoyjpoeeed 
against him, he foresaw—as how should he not, who had been so 
many years either practising or evading the law' ?—that the law was 
against him—that the Government would defeat him—and that a 
retreat, more or less hasty—more or less creditable—was his only 
chance of maintaining even the semblance of his arrogated power. 
We have seen how suspicious his bolder colleagues were of his 
endeavouring to make some compromise—we have seen how lie 
began to flirt with Federalism—and deeply convinced, as he was, 
that the reversal of the writ of error had very little altered, and 
certainly not bettered, liis condition, we find liis first appear¬ 
ance after that event was in the penitential habit of a federalist — 

* And bending low', and in a bondman’s key, 

With bated breath, and whispering humbleness/ 
he begged permission to resign tlie Mullaghmast majesty of agi¬ 
tation into the younger and abler hands of— ‘ whom, for a 
ducat!’— f Tom Steele ’—* Dear Ray’—'The Lion of Judah’— 
one of his own sons, or any Mac or O of true Hibernian race? 
No; of a young Saxon gentleman of*the nnfne of Porter—the 
son of a clergyman—the grandson of an English clergyman who 
came into Ireland as chaplain and private secretary to Lord Cam¬ 
den (the viceroy whom of all others Mr. O’Connell the most con¬ 
stantly, violently, ahd, let us add, unjustly, vilifies). Lord Cam¬ 
den had an early opportunity of appointing his chaplain to the 
bishopric of Clogher, in which he accumulated a considerable 
fortune, which, together with some church preferment, is enjoyed 
by his son. the Rev. M r. Porter, who is, we are informed, an ac¬ 
complished and amiable gentleman, much and deservedly re¬ 
spected in the county of Fermanagh, where his estate lies, and 
where he himself resides. It is hardly necessary to odd that, like 
that whole county, the Rev. Mr. Porter is of high Conservative 
politics. We feel considerable reluctance in thus intruding into 
the private life of any gentleman, but as Mr, O’Connell’s motive for 
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giving such unexpected prominence to Mr. Porter’s name cannot 
be fully appreciated without some such explanation, we hope we 
^inay be excused, and we are careful not to say a* word more on 
such topics than is necessary for our publig purpose. 

The eldest son of this respectable clergyman, the Mr. Grey 
Porter to whom Mr. O’Connell gave a nine-days* celebrity, is still 
a very young man; and it was, probably, as the representative of 
his father’s property—that ho was appointed Higlj Sheriff of the 
cmunty for the last yeaf; but he seems to hawc tflkcr^ as eldest 
sops will sometimes do, a turn in politics radically different from 
his father. II6 has also some literary pretensions. He published 
in May, 1813, a pamphlet called ‘ Some Agricultural and Poli¬ 
tical Iii3ii ^itestions, 1 written in that style at once pert and pe¬ 
dantic, which is apt to mark the transition state between college 
and the world, and particularly in young Irishmen:—his statements 
are a jumble of truth, error, and exaggeration, with a strong bias to 
the great Whig dogma that ‘ whatever is, is wropg' and to the still 
graver, because more practical, mistake of assuming that every¬ 
thing that is wrong can he made right by this, that, or ’tothcr 
nostrum. This pamphlet deserved little notice, and excited none. 
We at least never heard of it till we found it quoted by himself in 
another pamphlet published last summer, which obtained (not 
certainly by any merit of its own) more notoriety. This second 
pamphlet is written in the same incoherent—or indeed we should 
rather say in a wilder style—and with little or no novelty either 
of facts or arguments, except that ho changes a proposition hinted 
at in the first pamphlet for a ‘ triennial meeting of the Imperial 
Parliament in Dublin ,’ into the follow ing • 

‘ NOTICE. 

1 About Christina * mext, or *is soon as the discussion of the federal 
question is ripe for details, I will, with some Irishmen who wish to raise 
their country, show how siipply and easily, upon the ground of common 
sense, could be arranged, (1,) A British Parliament of Lords and 
Commons for the internal affairs of Great Britain (which, by the bye, 
w'ould then be much better managed than at present) j (2,) An Irish 
Farm am ent of Lords aiyl Commons for the internal affairs of Ireland; 
(3,) An Imperial Parliament or Council, of so many Irish and 
British Peers for its Upper House; so many Iiisli and British Members 
of the House of Commons for its Lower House (not more than 100 in 
qjl); for all the Foreign and Colonial Affairs of the IIiberno-Bkwish 
Empire,., of* the common colonies and conquests of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The Prime Minister would sit in v thc Imperial Parliament, 
whose members, chosen by Lords and Commons in the Irish and British 
Parliaments, would thus alwaj s be in unison with their majority. Thus 
the particular interests of Great Britain and of Ireland would be well 
attended to, and could develop themselves freely at home; also the 
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general interests of the whole empire; while the whole system would 
work in loyal harmony under the Sovereign of Grffaf, Britain and of 
Ireland/ * 

We shall say something by and by upon this flimsy project, but 
our immediate object is to exhibit the strange use that Mr. 
O’Connell made of it.. In the first meeting of the Repeal 
Association after his release, hd is reported to have said-r- 

‘ He (Mr. O'Connell) held in his hand the pamphlet lately published 
by Mr. Grey Fortier., the Protestant High Sheriff of Fermanagh , who 
said, “ that the union of 1801 would always draw away the men of rank 
and genius, who always strengthened a nnlion, from Ireland ” (hdhr, 
hear), and who considered “ that the only remedy for her now was a 
federal parliament” (loud cheering). Where (conti ime;&.|Jjy^Jearned 
gentleman) is the curtained contumelious little English dog to dismiss 
that noble-minded ipn gist rate from the commission of the peace? Will 
he dare to supersede this gentleman ? No, he won’t—I don’t want him 
to do so; but I say boldly that he lias not the courage to make the at¬ 
tempt (cheers); he may supersede the ordinary county magistrate, but 
he will not dare to dismiss Grey Porter (tremendous applause). Mr. 
Porter deserves the highest praise that can be given to man , for there 
is a spirit of nationality throughout his pamphlet which must warm the 
heart of every Irishman ; and I have only to say that whenever he wishes 
to join this 'Association, he shall have his proper place in this hall suit¬ 
able to* his rank and station. Is not such a man worth conciliating ? 
Would I not give more than the Queen's rank (what can that he but 
King Malachy’s?) to bring such a man over to his country’s cause? 
Yes, I would do anything, make any sacrifice to make him see that 
there was nothing dangerous to the constitution in that Association, 
where, if he (Mr. Grey Porter) choose , he might take the handle of the 
plough into his own hand , for he (Mr. O’Connell) had no anxiety 
to be a leader , and was ready to go into harness and put the drag on 
the wheel when necessary (hear, hear, and cheers).’ 

We just observe cn passant that this invulious allusion to tlie 
dismissal of magistrates is ns unfounded in fact as indecent in 
terms. Mr. Porter was no Repealer —he attended no Repeal meet¬ 
ings, and never took or countenanced any of those steps for which 
other magistrates were dismissed; why then should the Irish 
Chancellor be so insolently defied to dismiss him f We are really 
sorry to have to expose at every step such disingenuous misre¬ 
presentations. 

In Mr. O’Connell’s hyperbolical praises of Mr. Grey Porter, 
our 'readers will recognise that strange anxiety we have before 
noticed, to catch at anything like Prbtestant countenance to his 
proceedings. Here then Was a prize!—a young and clever Pro¬ 
testant gentleman—heir to a considerable estate—the son of a 
Conservative clergyman—the grandson of a Protestant Bishop— 
High Sheriff of the Orange county of Fermanagh. All this 
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sounded very fine, and perhaps may have duped the more ignorant 
of his auditojy—but any one who knew any thing about Mr. Grey 
Porter, knew, first, that he had no more real importance than 
Jokn-a-Nokes or Peter Styles, and, secondly, that though he 
professed himself a Whig, he had given *no countenance to Mr. 
O’Connell’s Repeal agitation; on the contrary, hear what (amidst 
much more to the same effect) he said in May, 1$43 :— 

‘ While 1 honour O’Connell as the champion of the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill, I look with the greatest disgust on Jus mode.of political 
warfare, and cannot help regretting that in his old age, instead of cxcit- 
ifig the silly, but very mischievous passions of the mol), he has not used 
his great influence to give his country what she so much wants, internal 
peace.\ Questions, p. 104. 

And again, in the very pamphlet which Mr. O'Connell so 
much eulogised :— 

* The firBt practical step to self-government. We [Mr. Porter and his 
Whig federalists] must neither oppose nor join th & O* Conneltitc party. 
It is, or which is the same iri effect is thought, more Roman Catholic 
than Irish.*— Ireland , p. 12. 

And we could quote from this gentleman’s pamphlets passages 
still more personally displeasing to the r O’ Counellite party * 
than even the foregoing. What then was the cause of this 
sudden glorification of Mr. Grey Porter — this mn’aculous 
disovery of a western Phoenix—this offer of abdicating the 
Milesian croum in favour of the young Saxon ? Nothing but de¬ 
lusion—a mere cloak caught up by Mr. O’Connell in the haste 
and pressure of the moment, to enable him to escape from his 
pledges, promises, and prophecies, and to slide out of the legal 
difficulties of Repeal (to which the prosecution has made? him most 
painfully sensitive) into the unindictnble foolery of Federalism. 

In pursuance of this flr;ry prudent, though not very mag¬ 
nanimous design, Mr. O'Connell closed all proceedings in Dublin 
and, as soon as he could, hastened to Dcnynanc, where he passed 
some weeks of more tranquillity to himself and to Ireland than 
either had enjoyed—except during the Elyaian episode of the 
Richmond Penitentiary—for many years; but the approach of the 
annual rent-day warned him of the expediency of recalling 
himself to the recollections of his grateful country, and at the 
same time of making some demonstration of his political inten¬ 
sions—in short, of feeling his way whether, under the banner, of 
Federalism, he should be able to combine the contributions of the 
Chapels with security from any fresh interruption from the Castle 
and the Four Courts. Now as everybody knows that the RENT 
and the rent-day must have had a most serious influence on all 
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Mr. O’Connell's proceedings— rem, qmcunque modo rent —we shall 
take leave to say a word on that topic. ' * 

No one could, we think, reasonably object to a demonstration— 
pecuniary as well as honorary—of the gratitude of the emanci-' 
pated Homan Catholics of Ireland for Mr. O’Connell’s eminent 
services to- their cause; jnov regret that it were both large and 
lasting: but the incessant collection for so many years«of such 
enormous sums for the' support of various political associations, 
and the iuquisctoml and capitation-tax style in which the O'Con,- 
nell tribute itself is levied, seem to be cruel and exorbitant caljs 
on the poorer clashes, who have assuredly been the least benefited 
by Mr. O’Connell’s exertions. We are sorry that the Romanist 
patriotism of Ireland has not more of the ancient Rof.-ES-ipirit:— 
f Fof I,* said Brutus, 

* can raise no money by vile means: 

By heavens, I had rather coin my heart 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection!' 

The amount of the O’Connell tribute and the Repeal rent for the 
last year (1843) appears to have been— 

. O’Connell Tribute . . . £.28,000 

Repeal Rent.18,500 

£.106,500* 

And with regard to the Repeal rent, we cannot but observe that 
such a system of general, permanent, and unbounded taxation of 
a people by private authority, for private purposes, or for public 
purposes hostile to the government, was never before practised, 
and is altogether irreconcilable with the principles of our con¬ 
stitution, or with the good order and public tranquillity of any 
country ; and we think the greatest and most disgraceful anomaly 
ever exhibited was that which we saw but’ a few years since, and 
may soon see again—the English people subscribing hundreds of 
thousands of pounds to rescue from absolute starvation a popu¬ 
lation from whom were wrung every year^some sixty or seventy 
thousand pounds (exclusive of the O'Connell tribute') for the pur¬ 
pose of exciting and maintaining tlie deadliest and most rancor¬ 
ous haired of their benefactors. This monstrous ingratitude, how¬ 
ever, "is an evil which, when misery knocks at her door, the* 
charity of England will never attempt to cure but by irfereased 
benevolence. 


* We tok« these sums from the account# and estimates of the Repeal journals. 
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The rent-day was fixed for Sunday the 17th of November ; 
and on the 12th*of October (dated in the Pilot newspaper 2nd 
^of October, we presume by mistake) Mr. O’Connell addressed 
’'from Derrynane a long and laboured letter to the Repeal 
Association, declaring, after a deal of circuihlocution, that 

‘ for my own part I will own that, since I hays come to contemplate the 
specific differences, such as they arc, between “ simple’ Repeal ” and 
“ federalism,” I do at present feel a preferencefor the Federative plan , 
as tending more to the utility of Ireland and to the jnaiftjcnance of the 
connexion with England than the mode of simple Repeal.* 

In # otlier portions of the letter he seated that * tlu; Federalists 
must have observed that there had been, out of * deference to them 
and in ex^yy^t^ion of their plan, a pause in the Repeal agitation;’ 
and he invites all parties, Protestant and Catholic, who were* in 
any degree dissatisfied with the Union—in which class he ranked, 
most unjustly, we believe, r many, many Protestants,’—to f meet on 
this common ground of Federalism.’ 

This letter, which was a virtual and almost direfct abandonment 
of * simple Repeal’—as Mr. O’Connell by another palliative dis¬ 
tinction now called that object for which he had so lately made 
such gigantic efforts, and to the ungualified attainment of which 
he had so solemnly and irrevocably pledged himself before Cod 
and man—this letter, wo say, made more sensation in England 
and amongst the Irish loyalists than Mr. O’Connell’s manifestoes 
were wont to do; and many well-meaning, but not very far-seeing 
people, began to wonder ‘whether Mr. O'Connell was in earnest, 
and whether he really expected that any Protestants would join 
himbut no sensible person who had watched the course of these 
proceedings could, we think, have any doubt that it was a *mere 
momentary expedient to tide over the rent-day without compro¬ 
mising either his power, .his* person, or his purse—and to gain 
time for concocting some equally profitable, but less perilous, 
mode of maintaining his individual supremacy. 

But it would not go down with the more violent of his own 
party in Ireland. It appeared, indeed, to us-»-very inadequate 
. judges, we confess—that somc’of the Romish clergy, and many of 
the more affluent and respectable of the laity, were pleased at the 
prospect of escaping, by the Federal or any other compromise, 
out of the tumultuous and dangerous courses in which they had 
been gradually and somewhat reluctantly involved—and lhat«the 
mass of ihe people seemed very indifferent about the matter. 
But, however that may be, there was a latge and powerful body 
—particularly in the Repeal press—whom all their deference for 
Mr. O’Connell could no£ reconcile to this retrogression. We 
have seen that the younger, bolder, and abler Repealers, the 

avowed 
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avowed Separatists represented by the Nation, had already taken 
umbrage at some indications of temporising and compromise on 
the part of Mr. O’Connell—and the editor, Mr. Duffy, one 
of the Traversers, now addressed to c his hesitating leader .. 
strong and direct remonstrance, signed with his name. This 
mutiny, and the ‘ venit summa dies ct imxorahile tempus’ — 
the near approach of *lhe rent-day —were irresistible ; and on 
tlie 8th of November Mr. O'Connell published a long apolo- 
gctical letter, 1 in which he reeanted Federalism and returned to 
simple Repeal. The legerdemain of this whole affair is too trans¬ 
parent to deceive any eye—but closer examination will defect 
numerous wires "by which *the puppet-show was worked: one 
may be selected as a specimen. 

Mr. Grey Porter had said, as we have seen in his ( Notice,’ that 
his plan of Federation would not be ready till Christmas. This 
was an additional advantage to the dilatory policy of Mr. O’Con¬ 
nell ; and in his letter of the 12th of October, he quoted this 
passage from Mr. Grey Porter’s r Notice,’and stated that of course 
his final resolution about Federalism could not be taken till after 
he had seen this plan—that is, after Christinas—three good months 
gained—but lo ! we find that by the 8th of November, under the 
keen spurs of Mr. Duffy, he overleaps this barrier; and without 
waiting, as he had promised to do, for the Federative plan, returns 
per sahvm to the true Catholic faith of simple Repeal. Hear his 
own words 

1 Mr. Grey Porter has pledged himself to produce his plan of Fede¬ 
ration before the cud of the present year; and, judging from his cha¬ 
racter, it is to the last degree probnble that he will redeem that pledge. 
Let us, however, in the mean time exert all our energies to forward 
the KF.rEAL*ca«sc, as if this interlude had not occurred.* — Letter , 
8th November. " r 

Interlude ! What could we add so full of meaning as that 
one word? 

He fore we close this topic—as we have followed the ascending 
scale of Mr. O’Connell’s Federalism, it is worth while to mark 
the descending notes of his recantation, \yhich are, like the whole 
course of his proceedings, consistent m nothing but inconsistency. 
We have seen that ou the 12th of October he announced his 
preference of the principle of Federalism to that of simple Repeal 
—-But, as to details, ‘the Federalists had not yet spoken out. 
Mr. Grey Porter has promised his project; but the time within 
which hewas^Eroducedt [Christinas] has not yet arrived Yet on 
the 8ih of November, without waiting for Mr. Porter’s project, 
be in a ploud of verbiage gives the go by to Federalism, and con¬ 
cludes 
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eludes ‘Hurrah for Repeal!’ But, to soften the sudden 
transition, lie promises that 

^•whenever the Federalists shall announce their plan f it will be received 
with deference and respect —and, if compelled by our principles to reject 
i», it will be rejected with the moi>t conciliating courtesy * 

'» , 

However, on the 23rd of November, at a great dinner at Li¬ 
merick (of which we shall say more presently), he throws the 
Federalists overboard altogether, and dismissed them wi^li a spe¬ 
cie? of ‘deference and courtesy too habitual, we regret to say, 
with Mr. O’Connell. He ealls fhcra, in contemptuous derision, 

‘ P oor fcatherlcss animalsand says that they meant to put an 
‘ extinguish?? 1 Jn Repeal ’—the extinguisher being his own delibe- 
ratively ‘ preferred ’ plan of Federalism. How whs it that he had 
been, three weeks before, so short-sighted as not to distinguish an 
‘ extinguisher * from an olive branch ? 

On the 2nd of December, in a speech in Dublin, he says that 
‘ he invited the Federalists to join him—but, instead of joining, 
they deceived him.’ The Federalists are no doubt as absurd, as 
disingenuous, and as contemptible a party as Mr. O’Connell is 
now pleased to represent them—but we cannot see, on the face of 
the transaction , in what they could be said to have deceived him — 
who, for aught we can discover, rather deceived them by having 
broken his repeated promises to wait for Mr. Grey Porter’s 
Christmas Box. There evidently was some underplot which we 
cannot pretend to unravel, but towards the elucidation of which 
we beg leave to offer a few suggestions. 

It is notorious that Mr. Henry Caulfield, Mr. Sharman Craw¬ 
ford, Mr. Grey Porter, and other Whig Protestant gentlemen— 
each, no doubt, with special objects and interests of his own—were 
willing to fraternise with Mr. O’Connell for the purpose of dis¬ 
placing the Conservative Ministry. They would risk, as Mr. 
Wilberforce said of the ’English Whigs during the war, just so 
much public confusion and calamity as should bring them and 
their party into power, anil ensure the little objects of their own 
personal ambition; bul they were very far from wishing to sacri¬ 
fice their stations and property to any real Repeal. They there¬ 
fore—according to the invariable tactics of all such intrigues—. 
agreed upon Federalism as an intermediate station, where Mr. 
O’Connell would be very glad to join them—for it was so far on 
his way— and where, they quieted their consciences with a faint 
hope that by the enjoyment of power and'patronage, he might be 
persuaded to stop. There seems strong reason'to suppose that 
these matters were not entrusted altogether to th,e management of 
such * weak masters' as the Irish Federalists, but were sanctioned. 
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if not directed, by the Whig party in England ; and that a second 
edition of the Lichfield House Compact was again- to unite Mr. 
O’Connell and the Whigs, English and Jrish, in combined array 
against their Conservative antagonists. Symptoms of this design 
may, we think, be traced back to an early stage of the proceedings 
against Ml’. O’Connell. ^Tlic * Edinburgh Review ’ for January in¬ 
dicated, as wc have already observed, something of the same kind* 
—at least, its suggestion for a periodical parliament in Dublin, 
faint as it was, was so received ; and several of Mr. O’Connell’s 
subsequent proceedings seem to us to have been influcncedjby 
some such scheny*. On the 7th of September, infmediately after 
the reversal of the judgment, there appeared in a provincial 
newspaper, afterwards copied into the London jotrrriuis, the fol¬ 
lowing remarkable paragraph, in which the early information of 
the intention of reversing the judgment is very strangely and sus¬ 
piciously combined with an intimate knowledge of the netc 
Lichfield House Intrigue:— 

* It will be recollected that we announced, some time hack, on high 
authority , the difference of opinion among the judges, and also that the 
majority of the tribunal of final appeal held an opinion favourable to 
the traversers. We revert to this, not for the purpose of vain boasting, 
but to obtain confidence for the announcement which, upon the same 
authority, we are now enabled to make. It has been resolved to form a 
union of Liberal parties for the purpose of driving the present Ministers 
from power y and it is intended to propose that one of the bases of agree¬ 
ment shall be a Federal Pauli ament for Ireland. We have every 
reason to rely on the source from which we derive our information; and 
we recommend the constituencies of the kingdom to be prepared soon to 
declare whatpolicy is to be adopted in the present critical circumstances 
of the State.’— Cheltenham Free Press , 7tli September, 1844. 

And the more recognised organ? of the W T higs in London 
gave sundry indications of the same project. Without pretending 
to know—as indeed how should we ?—w'hat all the parties have 
now so strong an interest in keeping secret, we can see how 
curiously the facts dovetail into each other; and repeating our 
belief that Mr. O’Connell’s conversion to Federalism was mainly 
effected by the terrors of the Attorney-General, and his some¬ 
what more rapid alienation from it urged by the pressure of the 
Rent-day, wc cannot but believe that, with his usual art—and this 
at l{;ast is no discredit to a politician—Mr. O’Connell endea,- 
voured to combine anti conceal his personal objects in -a jeompre- 
hensive party arrangement—in which inconsistencies would be 
forgotten, differences merged, income secured, and power conso¬ 
lidated : but f the Federalists deceived him,* and he hastened— 

* This idea had been, wc believe, even sooner broached in some of the Magazines. 

‘ with 
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with some prudent practical concessions to the law, which never¬ 
theless he st^ll* affects to defy—-to resume his former attitude of 
unconditional Repeal. 

We cannot help suspecting that it was some branch of this in¬ 
trigue that led to the rumour that Federalism was gaining ground 
amongst the Conservatives of Ireland, apd gave a momentary im¬ 
portance. to a proposition for a triennial sitting of the Imperial 
Parliament in Dublin, suggested in January, 1844, in the Town- 
council of that city, by Dr. Maunscll, a professed Conservative— 
almost an Orangeman—and reproduced by him as a direct motion 
fof an address .to the Queen on the 27th of September. It was, 
with some assiduity, rumoured that I)r. Maunscll was to be under¬ 
stood as speaking the opinions of his municipal constituents. Now 
this we believe to be a complete mistake. The plain fact we take to 
have been this:—Dr. Maunsell is a physician whose professional 
practice happens not to be so great as his abilities deserve, and 
may in time, if he attends to his proper business , probably com¬ 
mand ; but with the desire of having something to do, and under 
the error into which clever men will sometimes fall of confounding 
distinction and notoriety, he has condescended, as some other 
gentlemen did, with, we believe, sounder views, to become a mem¬ 
ber of the reformed town council of Dublin ; where finding, as he 
might have foreseen, that he was lost in the Radical crowd, he 
was glad to seize any favourable opportunity of making a noise ; 
and he knew that one refractory soldier makes more talk and 
tumult in a camp than the twenty thousand men standing steadily 
to their duty. VVe have not learned whether Dr. Maunsell meant 
actually to change sides, or simply to attract notice, but wo must 
confess that his proceeding looked very like passing over to the 
enemy’s camp. The proposition of the Conservative Town-coun¬ 
cillor was identical ititli thatfof the Whig Federalists, adopted by 
Mr. O’Connell; and Mr. O’Connell himself, with that anxiety 
for Ih'otcstant proselytes which we have so often noticed, cited the 
Doctor's authority as powerful in favour of Repeal:— 

‘ It is perfectly clear that thiags cannot remain as they are: there 
must necessarily be som% chapge. This is asserted as distinctly and 
emphatically by the Conservative member of the Corporation of Dublin, 
the talented Dr. Maunsell, as by me.’ — Letter, Oct. 12, 1844. 

Now we will venture to express our opinion that no true don- 
seroative ought to have given Mr. O’Connell any excuse for-pro¬ 
nouncing on him such a eulogy on such an occasion ; and we are 
told that it was reported in Dublin that before Dr* Maunsell made 
liis motion, he had had some correspondence with Mr. O’Connell, 
which he had not comnfUnicated to his Consesvative colleagues 
in the council, who, we believe, declined to take any share in his 

proceedings. 
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proceedings. These circumstances would alone warrant us in 
declining to recognise Dr. Maunsell as the orga& of any portion 
of the Conservative party; and os to his project of a rotatory par¬ 
liament, which could not, we think, for*a moment deceive the' 
dullest (and the dull are not many) of the Dublin shopkeepers, 
we shall say no more than that it has this advantage over the 
Federal scheme—that though Federation, like an infernal-machine, 
would in two, or three sessions dash itself and the three nations 
to pieces, it is yet capable of being constructed, and therefore 
attempted; but the rotatory parliament is a silly conceit which 
no visionary would attempt tc realise, unless, indeed, one of those 
philosophers who may be already engaged in discovering the per¬ 
petual motion, —to which class of problems Rotatory-Parliaments 
indeed clearly belong. 

But we have something more serious to say on this matter. 
Dr. Maunsell, towards the end of October, printed his Town- 
council speech in a pamphlet form, and has added to it a note on 
the present state of political parties in Ireland, in which he not 
only throws off all allegiance to, but violently attacks the Con¬ 
servative Ministry—defends the consistent-y of Mr. O'Connell in 
the matter of Repeal and Federalism—and in the ardour of his 
new enthusiasm exclaims —r 

* No!—Mr. O’Connell has not yielded an inch; there is no apparent 
division in his camp which would not end in a more firm consolidation 
of his authority.’ 

And afterwards proceeds— 

‘ I have spoken of Repeal as the demand of the entire Irish nation , 
and it is practically so, even at this moment; the majority of the people 
have enrolled themselves as its advocates; no ten individuals that I 
know of have handed themselves together as itc. opponents. JDe non 
apparenlibus el non cxistcntibus eadem cst ratio is a maxim at least as 
sound in politics as in law. 1 t . 

To this we might reply by an equally recondite quotation -—Ne 
sutor ultra crepidam. We might aepept a medical diagnosis from 
Dr. Maunsell; but if his authority * in lap) and politics ’ is to be 
judged by this specimen, it is vilior alga. What? the law of the 
land—a great constitutional axiom—the union and consolidation of 
a mighty empir e—can have no friends, if none shall appear to have 
banded themselves in support of it—that is, if the friends of law do 
not imitate and conntenance the enemies of the law by forming 

illegal associations, the law shall be held to have no friends_ 

if the loyal population of Ireltmd, of Scotland, and of England 
do not band themselves in defence of both the Unions, but rely 
in respectful confidence on flie wisdom of the Government and 
' Legislature, 
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Legislature, Dr. Maunsell shall deem and doom—not that they 
are negligent or imprudent, but—that they have absolutely no 
existence in rerum natura. Doctors are sometimes terrible homi¬ 
cides ; but such a wholesale exterminator of nations as Dr. Maun¬ 
sell we never before heard of. Does the Doctor disbelieve that 
the heart beats and the blood circulates because he does not see 
it ? We tell him that the life-blood of Icfyalty to the British crown, 
constitution, and connexion beats in, at the very least, a million 
of Irish hearts, and beats with a truer and a healthier pulse than 
if it exhibited the inflammatory symptoms of fever* and eruption, 
Irf which only, this new and more extravagant Paracelsus would 
be satisfied of its existence. ■ * 

But \\\%fac[ is as unfounded as his theory is ridiculous. What 
does his vague 7ion apparentibus — non existentilms sophism weigh 
against the following testimony, which we extract from an address 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
presented on the 30th November last to the Lord-Lieutenant?— 

* May it please your Excellency,—We, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland, .... having under our spiritual 
jurisdiction onk-hal* of the Protestant population of the island, trust 
we are borne out by historic records aiid present circumstances in cha¬ 
racterising them as distinguished by Scriptural knowledge, by moral 
and peaceable demeanour, by enterprising and industrious. habits, 
and by hereditary attachment to the House of Brunswick. .... 
And we beg to assure your Excellency that while the Scriptures teach 
us to fear God and honour the Sovereign, we feel bound, by a sense of 
gratitude and a due regard to our own and the public safety , to preserve 
inviolate the union with Great Britain , and to promote, as far as in us 
lies, the peace and prosperity of the empire/ , 

So say * one half of the Protestant population of Ireland; ami 
who that knows anything of Ireland will doubt that the members 
of the Established ^Church* are, at least as generally, as firmly, 
and as affectionately devoted to the same principle as their Pres¬ 
byterian friends ? • 

But the true meaning of ail this alarm—the pith and core of this 
great national calamity—seems to; b» that Dr . Maunsell himself is 
dissatisfied with the Government —which, as he says, has in the dis¬ 
tribution of its patronage favoured its enemies and neglected its 
friends. This, we admit, would be (if acted on as a general rule, 
as Dr. Maunsell asserts) a great political error—unconstitutional 
in principle—fatal in practice. No party is fit to govern* this 
country* which has not intrinsic strength for the great respon¬ 
sibility it assumes, and which should be therefore reduced to the 
unhappy necessity of borrowing from its adversaries helps for its 
incapacity. There is, we will further admit to Dr. Maunsell, but 
vol. lxxv. no. cxlix. . t one 
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one more contemptible predicament in which a government could 
be placed—namely, that of being so feeble— son abased—as to 
suffer itself to be swerved from its conscientious policy by the 
menaces or mutiny of wrong-headed, or self-sufficient, or self-, 
interested followers. 'Lord Melbourne, though his personal feel¬ 
ings both of honour and duty were abhorrent of such practices, 
was reduced by the origifial and completed Lichfield-House Com * 
pact to suffer both these humiliations; but Sir Robert t’eel will 
at least not embarrass or disgrace his administration by any such 
alliances or any such deferences. 

Dr. Maunsell accuses him of having disorganised the great 
Protestant party by consenting to the suppression of the Orange 
Society, and by some other ' amazing ’ circumstances of his own 
administration— exempli gratia: — 

‘ A carelessness of the social state of the kingdom was exhibited by 
the perverse support of the absurd Poor Law, and by the refusal even 
of an inquiry into its operation, though urged by men of every shade of 
politics and religion. 

‘ Schemes for the construction of railways were ungraciously and 
peremptorily rejected by the Premier. 

* The prejudices of the clergy, mistaken though they may have been, 
but yet conscientiously entertained against the Whig Education system, 
were ruddy contemned , and the progress of education itself was retarded 
by a harsh refusal of a grant of a few thousand pounds to the Church 
Education Society. 

1 The Protestants observed these signs with amazement, and they 
saw in them the destruction of their hopes , sincerely entertained, that 
the Government would effect a diversion from the political and reli¬ 
gious warfare of which all parties were beginning to be weary, by en¬ 
gaging both sections of the Irish nation in a hustling and manifold 
movement for the development of the social and economical resources of 
Ireland. Their amazement was turnecL into anger and despair when 
they found the doctrine promulgated that past services to the cause 
which brought Ministers into power 'frere to be considered as disquali¬ 
fying the authors * of them for Government 1 patronage , and when they 
heard it announced by the Premier himself in Ms place in Parliament , 
that it was his intension, in the exercise of that patronage, to regard the 
profession of the Protestant faith, pro tanto , as,a disqualification.* 

Now we believe we might safely content ourselves with a gene¬ 
ral appeal to the common sense of mankind against such charges; 
but we will look at them seriatim. 

Sir Robert Peel, it seems, is guilty of a ‘ perverse support of the 
absurd Poor Law* A Poor Law for’ the poorest country upon 
earth—the only one where starvation is perennial-—where typhus 
never ihtermits^-the only one in which neither law nor custom 
had ordained any sort of public provision for the poor !—a Poor 

* Law 
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Law for such a country was, it seems, r absurdf and such a law, 
uniting Ireland#with England in one system of charity, having 
passed, it is 'perverse’ to give the experiment fair play! 

• * &kernes for the cc^st,ruction of railroads ungraciouslg and 
peremptorily rejected by the Premier * We* know not why or how 
' the Premier ’ should have any special concern with schemes of 
Irish railroads, but we suppose that ' the ungratious and per* ' 
emptory rejection’ may have been a refusal to grant public 
money fo*r some particular scheme; and if th^s bd so, the result 
h*as shown that Sir Robert Peel did liis duty, not only as guardian 
oflthe public purse, but as a judiqpus friend to railroad exten¬ 
sion ; for private enterprise, which Government Interference would 
perhaps have stifled or perverted, as it did in the case of the Irish 
canals, has taken so powerful a spring, that every little district on 
the face of the country has become a scene of conflict—not in 
the old Milesian style of robbery and murder—but of rival com¬ 
panies striving who shall be allowed to spend their money in the 
employment of the people and the improvement of the country. 
Another beneficial effect has been produced by this system of 
private enterprise. Gentlemen of different parties and persua¬ 
sions, who had passed their whole lives in active or sullen hostility, 
who would not interchange salute or word, are now brought by a 
common object into daily and friendly intercourse, and feel for 
the first time a common interest in the affairs of their common 
locality. This is a social benefit greater even than the materia) 
advantages of the railroads—the former only approximates places, 
the latter unites and reconciles mankind. Rut as to the mere 
material consideration;—in the only case that we know, of a 
railroad at all connected with Ireland in which public aid was 
required—that to Holyhead —Sir Robert Peel, it is well known, 
gave it the most diligent attention, and eventually the most effi¬ 
cient support—and in fact the only railroad in the whole empire , 
to which any public money has been granted, is this railroad, 
which has no other object than Ireland, and especially its metro¬ 
polis ! . • 

Of Sir Robert Peel’| f rude contempt of ihemistaken prejudices 
of the clergy ’ we never before heard, and we think that we may 
confidently say that he never spoke of them in any such disre¬ 
spectful terms as those which Dr. Maunsell—who volunteers him* 
self as their advocate—thus ventures to employ; but in the Edu¬ 
cation case, as in that of the Poor Law, a law for a most desirable 
purpose having been passed. Sir Robert Peel thinks it right hi 
give it a full and fair experiment; and would it*have been a full 
and fair experiment, and what hope could there have been of its 

t 2 * success. 
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success, if tlie Minister, bad proclaimed bis disapprobation, or at 
least bis indifference, by ' granting a few thousdhA pounds ’ to a 
society set up pn a hostile and antagonist principle ? A 

But now comes the great charge of all—that persons whose 
services bad helped to bring Ministers into power were thereby 
disqualified for Govemmqitpatronage. Dr. Maunsell may know 
more on that subject than he chooses to tell us, but the proofs he 
adduces are rather worse than scanty:— 

* I need no J cite examples in which this doctrine was reduced *o 
practice: the treatment of the. late Mr. West —the appointments <t o( 
Lord de Grey’s tradesmen—therfowc adopted by the Castlefututionaries 
in their communications with country gentlemen and citizens, need not 
now be dwelt upon.* 

Now we demur to this ‘ need not 1 style of making charges and 
evading proof; and wc take leave to say that, if these matters were 
fit to he made counts of Dr. Maun sell’s indictment, they ought 
to have been stated with sufficient certainty to admit of a positive 
reply. We shall guess, however, at wliat he means. 

‘ The treatment of Mr. West,' we presume, was this:—a legal 
office—that of Queen’s serjeant—fell vacant. These offices have 
no salary, and their value, besides the honorary distinction, con¬ 
sists in their affording the holders an opportunity of showing 
their fitness for promotion to the judicial bench. Mr. West, a 
respectable barrister and amiable man, and Conservative mem¬ 
ber for the city of Dublin, was a candidate for it—so also w as 
Mr. Warren, a barrister of nine years’ longer standing and much 
greater practice than Mr. West—and beyond all doubt one of the 
most eminent lawyers at the Irish bar—certainly the very most so, 
of any of those who looked to tliis office. The place was conferred, 
regardless of the parliamentary interest, on the more eminent law¬ 
yer. So far our readers will see lfttle to bfame ; hut they may 
suppose, from the tone of Dr. Maunscll’s complaint, that Mr. 
Warren was a floman Catholic—a Whig—an enemy to the ex¬ 
isting government, and that his appointment was made on the 
principle of discountenancing friends and conciliating enemies. 
Not at all. Mr. Warren happened to bc<as zealous a Protestant 
and as stanch a Conservative as Mr. West himself. What, then, 
does Dr. Maunsell’s charge mean? Why, just nothing but this— 
that Mr. West and his personal friends felt some disappointment 
that* his political services to the party in successfully contesting 
the city of Dublin had npt overborne all other considerations; but 
we are glad to be able to add, that Mr. West himself was, on 
consideration, satisfied with the reasons that had operated on the - 
Government, and,was, at the time of his death, which happened 

‘ , soon 
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soon after, on his usual good terms with the Irish Ministry. But 
Mr. West is dead—and his memory is evoked for purposes which, 
jf living, he would have.been the very first to disclaim. 

Dr. Maunsell’s objection to Lord de .Grey’s choice of his 
tradesmen must, we presume, be that some of them are Roman 
Catholics. We know nothing and cares little as tp the choice of 
Lord de* Grey’s tradesmen; but, knowing his Lordship’s taste 
and hospitality, we have little doubt that they werg the best that 
Dublin afforded. The employment of this or that tradesman 
would be a miserable topic of # disputation, but Dr. Maun sell's 
principle goes’farther and higher; ahd we ask, if Ireland is to be 
governed on any principle of impartiality or justice, and in the 
spirit of real (5 is ion, whether it can be seriously pretended that a 
tradesman, a barrister, or any other candidate for private or public 
favour, is not to be employed, or promoted, or favoured; if he hap¬ 
pens to be a Roman Catholic ? Wc honestly say that such an interdict 
would be an intolerable outrage on the principle of the Union, 
and would indeed justify the Homan Catholics in endeavouring 
to release themselves from a contract so cruelly one-sided. For 
ourselves we heartily wish that the Government had more frequent 
opportunities of acting in the spirit which Dr. Maunsell seems 
to complain of, and that every Roman Catholic of Conservative 
principles and friendly to British connexion should feel that he 
is, equally with his Protestant fellow-subjects similarly situated, 
entitled to pursue and obtain any object of his reasonable ambi¬ 
tion. 

As to the * tone of the Castle functionaries* wc have just seen 
by the other complaints the kind of tone that would displea£e Dr. 
Maunsell—a tone of equal justice—of conciliation towards the 
Roman Catholics—of kind^ and brotherly feeling towards the 
Protestants—protection to both— undue favour to neither. 

Those, then, are the instances, and these arc the principles, 
which Dr. Maunsell tells us fill the Protestants with * anger and 
despair / and have disorganised the great Protestant party—con- 
vested some to Repeal—others to Federalism—and the rest to 
apathy and. indifferences We believe it as much as that a fog 
extinguishes the sun. 

With regard to the extraordinary declaration so boldly attri¬ 
buted by Dr. Maunsell to Sir Robert Peel ‘ in his place in Parlia¬ 
ment/ that * to be a Protestant was, in his eyes, pro tanto a dis¬ 
qualification for office/ our readers will wonder when we assume 1 
them that the most diligent inquiry has not enabled us to discover 
any colour for such a charge but the following passages of'a 
private letter addressed *to the Lord Lieutenant by Sir Robert 
Peel, and read by the latter in the monster debate on Ireland 
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on the 23rd of February last. The point in immediate discus¬ 
sion was the promotion of Mr. Howley, a Roman Catholic bar¬ 
rister, to a racant sergeantcy—subsequent to the death of Mr v 
West. Mr. Howley had been sixteen yews an assistant-barrister, 
and for a gpeat part of that time of the county of Tipperary—-one 
of the most arduous judicial situations in the country. He had 
some Protestant rivals for the office, of not inferior professional 
claims; but i£ is no derogation to Mr. Howley’s merits to 
admit, that thte Pfemier and the Lord Lieutenant were not sorry 
that—in addition to his universally-admitted fitness for the office 
—he happened ako to be a Roman Catholic; they'wished to pro¬ 
mote a Roman Catholic, and the principle on which they acted 
is explained in the following extracts from the lettfir before-men¬ 
tioned :— 


‘ I admit'that political considerations would not justify a bad appoint¬ 
ment of any kind, still less a bad judicial appointment; hut I must, on 
the other hand, express my strong opinion that considerations of policy, 
and also of justice, demand a liberal and indulgent estimate of tlie 
claims to the favour of the Crown of such Roman Catholics as abstain 
from political agitation , and take no part in politics offensive tp the 
disjicnsers of that patronage. What is the advantage to Romau 
Catholics df having removed their legal disabilities, if, somehow or 
other, they are constantly met by a preferable claim ou the part of 
Protestants, and if they do not practically reap the advantage of their 
nominal equality as to civil rights ? 

* I enn readily believe that for nearly every office that may become 
vacant for ten years to come, there may be found a Protestant candidate 
with at least equal claims in point of qualifications, and sieperior on 
account of professed attachment to the Church. If that claim is 
always to be admitted , there is still a practical disqualification; and 
what motive can we hold out to Roman Catholics to abjure agitation, 
and the notoriety and fame which are its^reward, if honourable appoint¬ 
ments and legitimate distinctions be in fact withheld from them?*— 
Hansard , Debates , vol. lxiii., p. 215. * 

The whole speech is a clear and open explanation of die minis¬ 
terial policy, and Reserves a more attentive commentary than^ve 
can here give it. t . 

The result was that Mr. Howley w as appointed: and did the 
noblemen and gentlemen of Tipperary, amongst whom Mr. How¬ 
ley had passed so large a portion of his judicial life, and of whom 
a gr^at majority are Protestants—did they look with jealousy or 
disapprobation on his promotion ?—Quite, and signally, the con¬ 
trary. The grand jury*—all the practising solicitors—and 105 
magistrate^ of that great county voted him, respectively, addresses 
of thanks for his. services amongst then!, and congratulations on 
bis advancement ($>.)—an unprecedented compliment! 


Our 
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Our readers now see how the facts stand. Sir Robert Peel is 
glad to find an occasion—we heartily wish they may become more 
^fiequent—of giving a small share of the public patronage to a 
Roman Catholic gentleman fully entitled to it in all personal and 
professional respects, but having also the additional rare merit of 
having kept aloof from and discountenanced the anti-T^n ion agita¬ 
tion ; ami this exercise of justice and discretion, stamped with the 
approbation of upwards of 100 magistrates, of whom nine-tenths 
were •Protestants, is represented as * a declaration m$de in his place 
iik Parliament, that to he a Protestant was pro tanto a disqualifi¬ 
cation for qffide* • 9 

We are indisposed to speak with severity of the errors into 
which the wSTlRVlV of public speaking may betray any one, and 
particularly an Irishman; but we cannot reconcile with our* no¬ 
tions, either of candour or patriotism, the attempt made in Dr, 
MaunselJ’s deliberately-written and ostentatiously printed * Note 
to do the very thing of which he most unjustly accuses others— 
that is, to scatter the seeds of discontent and disunion in the great 
party to which, we believe, he still professes to belong. 

When Mr. O’Connell, after liis vacation at Derrynanc, chose 
to rekindle his own torch of discord, such Jack o* Lanterns as 
Mr. Grey Porter and Dr. Maunsell ‘paled their ineffectual 
fires.’ They have fallen back into what we must call nonentity , 
if we are to adopt the rotatory champion’s axiom—that de doctore 
wm-apparentc et non-exisiente eadem est ratio. 

But though Mr. O’Connell brandishes his torch with apparent 
spirit, and seems to shower abroad his sparks of sedition with the 
same boldness as heretofore, it is plain, even to superficial observers, 
that, like the theatrical Demon of a Christmas pantomime, he is 
very cautious how Jie scatters his fire, and is peculiarly anxious not 
to burn his own fingers. Thus he boasts that he has defeated the 
Government, baffled the Attorney-General, and established, by the 
decision of the House of Lords , the legality of all the proceedings 
for which he was indicted ; but there is only one of the specially 
inculpated proceedings, viz., the Arbitration Court, which be even 
talks of renewing;—though he shows his anxiety to do so, if he 
dare, by apeing them so closely that to the vulgar eye he seems 
to repeat them—he * wears his rue with a difference * The first 
homage to the Attorney-General was, that Dr. Gray and Messrs." 
Barrett and Dufly, editors of the principal Repeal newspapers, 
withdrew from the Association in order, avowedly, that ‘they’ and 
that Association should no longer be involved in any common re¬ 
sponsibility—a clear admission that the indictment for the con¬ 
spiracy was good. A more important step was the abandomnen t of 
the monster meetings—the point, be it observed, of all his proceeds 
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rags on which ho had ventured most confidently to assert that the 
reversal of the judgment had established its legality. He gives 
them up / —but has devised, it seems, in their stead a series of grand 
national banquets, of which two have bced already held at Lime¬ 
rick and Waterford. The design of these banquets was to ape the 
monster meetings without incurring legal risk. An assemblage, 
apparently spontaneous, was therefore formed outside the town to 
meet the Liberator and to accompany him to the scene of the fes¬ 
tival, ( in.nunrbers*’ as he tells them in his usual style, of ‘ hun¬ 
dreds of thousands—such an exhibition of popular strength and 
determination as hg bad never'seen equalled*—not even, perhaps, at 
Mullaghmast—but not a word was said of luckless Mullaghmast— 
and there was no more technical illegality in thV? T pebple of Lime¬ 
rick‘or Waterford happening to walk out on the Kerry or Carrick 
roads to meet Mr. O’Connell than, as we have already said, to 
see a balloon. It is said that the assemblages on both occasions, 
but particularly at Waterford—where even his nominee members 
failed him, and were denounced in consequence—exhibited strong 
symptoms of diminished numbers and waning excitement. At the 
dinners, however, his speeches were as violent as ever, and took a 
more decided character of entire separation —by the adoption of 
a new watchword, Ireland for the Irish, and by comments 
upon it wholly irrcconcileablc with any idea of British con¬ 
nexion :— 

*1 hate tyranny and injustice os much as John Bull can, with thU 
difference, that mine is no torpid feeling. I entertain not the slightest 
animosity to any individual in private life; but I have a political hatred 
and revenge, dear as the honey cup of life of which 1 have tasted for 
many long years—dear us the sweetest memory of the departed is the 
luiajfected animosity 1 bear towards JEnglish injustice and tyranny .* 

This extraordinary instance of—if '"we rightly understand it—r- 
soinething infinitely worse than bad taste must be left to thte 
appreciation of our readers)* who will be still further astonished 
at hearing that it was received by the company*with ‘Hears* and 
loud cheers. The following is of a less painful character, but not 
unimportant. On tliis his first appearance t after his liberation by 
the House of Lords, while expatiating on the difficulties of trans¬ 
acting Irish business in London, he says— 

* The ultimate appeal is to the House of Lords. To be sure the man 
who'bas the Repeal rent at his back may afford to go there (loud cheers J; 
but .what is to become-of the sober citizen of Limerick—of the '(country 
gentleman^—of the poor farmer? They are to appeal to the House of 
Lords— appeal to the king of Ashantce V—*Ih. 

We quote this not merely for its druil ingratitude to. bis ma¬ 
jority of one in tbe House of -Lords, but for the information it 
A affords 
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affords as to ilia funds which supply Mr. O'Connell's legal, and, 
we presume* aA other Repeal expenses, and os to the easy way 
in which the after-dinner ' cheers' of the company sanctioned the 
“appropriation, and seeded to audit the account. 

The following is an instance of inconsistency, and disregard of 
promises, professions, and preference^ which has tile merit of 
being ludicrous. 

On the 12th of October, Mr. O’Connell had, on mature con¬ 
templation, arrived at a preference of Federalism. *p« the 26th of 
November he made his first appearance at the Association, and in 
the course of a long speech saitC— • # 

* I ’ll tell you a secret—Federalism ( snapping his fingers ) is not 
worth that * • w- 

The Waterford Banquet speech enlarged vehemently on the 
new text— Ireland for the Irish, —but betrayed more important 
inconsistency and symptoms of hesitation than wc have yet seen. 

As early as the 1st of January, 1834, Mr. O’Connell at a 
meeting in Dublin had exclaimed—- * 

‘ Oh! we will not—cannot be twelve months more without a Repeal 
of the Union.' 

And he has re-issued a similar prophecy, like an accommodation, 
hill, whenever his necessities obliged him to draw more largely on 
public credulity. Sometimes the utmost possible delay was only 
six months —sometimes he extended it a little further by calling 
the passing year emphatically the Repeal year,— till, at last, he 
went so far as to declare his readiness * to lay his head upon the 
block' —a strange, ominous pledge—'if Repeal was not carried 
within twelve months.* 

Repeal has not been carried, and his head is still op his 
shoulders, and on the ) 5th of December, 1844, he pronounced a 
speech at the Waterford Banquet in which he promises Repeal— 
within six months, as u%ual ?—or his head on a block if not carried 
in a twelvemonth ?—No—but a hope, if his new organization be 
successful, that • 

* before twelve months £he result will be seen in the— progress of the 
Repeal cause!' (Cheers.) * 

The progress —not the accomplishment nor the approach, but the 
progress, lieu quantum mutatus ah illo Hectare ! And the neur ’ 
•organization is this— s ** , 

* Ireland for the Irish. (Cheers.) Nothing else will do us-~nopulli- 
alives—no half measures. Nothing can do—'nothing must do till toe have 
Ireland for the Irish. What I desire is, that the feeling of nation¬ 
ality shall spread throughout the entire country. Let the Repeal 
wardens organize every parish. Let Repeal. reading-rooms be esta¬ 
blished*^* 
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Wished—let there be toeekh/ collections of the Repeal rent. No man 
will be asked to give any more than he can afford, iChe cannot give 
the entire halfpenny a-week, let him give a fairlhing, that is, a half¬ 
penny a fortnight. Let the Repeal wardens arrange to report to us 
every week in Dublin—for much depends upon the organization of the 
Repeal wardens. We will begin in Dublin on the 1st of January with 
a new organization. In many other towns the new organization will 
begin on the same day.* 

New organization I—a further homage to the Attorney-General. 

It may seem almost too ridiculous to notice—but it is an inci¬ 
dent in this great tragi -cony dy»—that the celebrated Milesian 
(Town which he was to wear living and dead has been abdicated, 
and has quietly resigned its place to a mere pj${jjjPf$ion from the 
cold,* made for him by his daughter. 

* He was obliged when speaking in the open air to wear a covering on 
his head, and if his cap happened to be a beautifully ornamented one, 
he might thank a dear little daughter of his who had made it so.* 

What! the crown offered on the Lupercal of Mullaghmast 
by Mark Antony O'Callaghan to the * Illustrious* Caesar of the 
day is dwindled down to a little covering from the cold, worked 
by a daughter? Observe with what art Mr. O’Connell thus 
endeavours to escape out of all the odium and ridicule excited by 
the ancient forgeries and modern fooleries of Mullaghmast of the 
Martyrs —where, alas! there were no other martyrs than Messrs. 
O'Connell and Go. 

We know not whether these new devices may have better 
success, or whether he will be able in bis meditated campaign 
to evade the keen eye and keener intellect of the Attorney- 
General ; but of this we are satisfied, that the prosecution has 
dissipated much of the prestige of Ills power, and that the flirtation 
with Federalism, whatever may havcf been its secret history, has 
essentially diminished the confidence and enthusiasm of his fob- 
lowers. 

In short, we feel almost justified in saying that, the Repeal bubble 
lias burst! We htfpe we are not top sanguine. In the case of 
any other country in the world we should^ have no doubt—but 
Ireland is Ireland ! 

Meanwhile another difficulty—which Mr. O’Connell seems to 
think more serious, if possible, than that from which he has 
cscsqSed—has arisen. The Government, in pursuance yf that 
wise, just, and conciliatory policy which ■ equally offendi all Irish 
agitators—]Dr. Maunsell*as well as Mr. O'Connell—introduced 
and passed,Jast fcess&n what is called the Charitable Donation 
and Bequests Rill, by which a Protestantvboard of Commissioners 
of Charitable Donations, already existing, was changed by the 
addition of a certain number of Roman Catholic members into 
^ a mixed 
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a mixed Commission, and invested with a power of accepting 
donations aha bequests for the building Homan Catholic places 
of worship, and for endowing a provision for the ministering 
clergy. * * 

This bill, a most important one as we candidly admit to all 
classes of objectors, passed, by the steady resolution of Ministers, 
as well'as, we hope, by its intrinsic merits, witjh little objection 
in either House. All sensible men—the most sincerely attached 
both* as Christians and statesmen to the Established*religion— 
must see a broad and decisive distinction between an alimentary 
provision for the ministers of any particular church and the recog¬ 
nition or adoption of what they may believe its spiritual errors, 
and ought, tlfefviore, to have no more objection, on conscientious 
grounds, to a state provision for the Roman Catholic clergy of Ire¬ 
land than they have to one for the Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
(which has existed an hundred years), or for the Roman Catholic 
Church in Canada or Malta. But even those whose liberality 
might not extend to a direct state provision for the Roman Catholic 
clergy of Ireland have never, in recent times, supposed it pos¬ 
sible or even desirable to prevent the people of that faith from 
personally contributing to the maintenance of their .priest. As 
long as it was vainly imagined that the growth of popery could 
be and ought to be checked by such means, it was logical at 
least, if not wise, that all permanent donations and bequests 
for Roman Catholic purposes should be prohibited—but now¬ 
adays, when every such imagination has vanished, this prohi¬ 
bition is wholly indefensible, and pregnant, wc think, with 
the double evil of increasing the mischief and intercepting the 
remedy. The Roman Catholics of Ireland are rapidly growing 
in wealth and weight, tluyigh not in proportion to the growth 
of the poorer population. What, then, is more proper than 
tnat the Rich should fye permitted, if they please, to take upon 
themselves, to the relief of their poorer neighbours, a larger and 
more permanent lhare of the expenses of the due and decent cele¬ 
bration of their own rites, rfnd the respectability of their pastor ? 
But it is not the affluent Roman Catholics only by whom this act 
will be considered an indulgence: we trust that wc shall see 
that the more considerable Protestant proprietors will come fo; 
ward to avail themselves of this privilege—they will feel equally 
with the Roman Catholic the charitable impulse of increasing the * 
comfort and independence of the priest, and of alleviating, if not of 
altogether saving, the burden of his maintqpanpe to a pppulation 
too poor in general to maintain itself. The almost unaniinity with 
which this important bill passed through Parliament, is particu- 
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larly remarkable when we consider that the present state of the 
public mind is certainly not indifferent to religious*considerations 
in general, nor especially to the points of difference between the 
Protestant and Homan Cathdlic Churches/ 

But the.. Act is too wise, too just, too tranquillising, to meet 
Mr. O’Corfheli’s approbation. We have already said that his 
main power is that of the Priests; and he probably thinks* and in 
our opinion thinks truly, that as he is forced to agitate to maintain 
his influence t,nd his rent, so the priests are in a like manner, 
though not in an equal degree, obliged to agitate for theirs — 
the two species of . agitation ate connected by this common prin¬ 
ciple—and that, if the priests should obtain a more, easy, assured, 
and independent position, they would naturally ttoc .Spy themselves 
more* with the spiritual and local duties of that position, and less 
with the unprofitable, unclerical, and unseemly labours of political 
agitation. The danger—that is, to Mr. O’Connell’s influence 
—is no doubt great, and the greater because, though everybody 
knows where the shoe pinches, he who feels it most is the most 
reluctant to indicate the exact place. What then was to be done ? 
The old and popular objection to a State provision for the 
priests, that it would subject them to the influence of the Govern¬ 
ment, cannot be made here, for the Act confers the exclusive 
management of all Roman Catholic questions on the five Ho¬ 
man Catholic members of the Board, of whom the Government 
had announced their wish that three should be prelates and 
two laymen, with a Homan Catholic secretary; and there can 
be, moreover, no opportunity for favour or influence even in the/ 
Board Itself, for its members are only the depositaries and exe¬ 
cutors of the directions of the donors. For instance; a hand¬ 
some chapel has been built at Cahirqiveen, in Mr. O’Connell’s 
own parish. If Mr. O'Connell chooses to make the Priest of that 
parish, or even his diocesan, the Romish Bishop, we suppose, oT 
Aidier^, more comfortable and independent by a permanent 
endowment, he is liberty to do so through the organ of the 
Commission; but neither the Commission itself, nor, h multo for¬ 
tiori , the Government, will thereby obtain any influence either 
over Mr. O’Connell, the Prelate, or the Priest. Indeed the most 
Remarkable merit of the Act, in our eyes—as it is, we fear, its 
greatest offence in Mr. O’Connell’s—is the perfect independence 
* of au influence which it ensures to all parties. So great a good 
as this promises to be was hardly ever before achieved fay such 
easy and simple igea^p. * 

The alarm of the agitators, was greatly increased when it was 
understood that the Homan Catholic Priihaie, Dr. Crolly.Arch- 
* * bishop 
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bishop Murray, Bishop Kennedy, Sir Patrick Bellew, and Mr. 
Anthony Blake, had consented to accept the duty of Com¬ 
missioners. We have heard that strong private influence was 
•employed on those gentlemen, particularly on the prelates, to 
deter them from accepting this duty —we cannot call, to an office ; 
but, that failing to shake their resolution a bolder stupwas found 
necessary. Archbishop M'Halc of Tu^m, so remarkable by his 
turbulent activity in every agitation, set on foot a protest against the 
Commission, to which the most powerful means wye taken to ob¬ 
tain the signatures of both bishops and priests;—and a very large 
nfimber of Doth classes signed it*but still in rain. At last the 
knot seemed to be dignus vindice. Mr. O'Connell appeared, and 
by what he ofjgjwi .as a legal opinion on the Bill, but which to 
us seems hardly entitled to be called a quibble, and by violent 
speeches to different assemblies, he endeavoured to rouse such a 
spirit of popular resistance as might overawe the assenting pre¬ 
lates, not at all used to what they cull in Ireland ‘ the rough side 
of Mr. O’Connell’s tongue/ and intimidate them from keeping 
their slowly formed and deliberate engagements with the Govern¬ 
ment. We learn from the Dublin papers, that after a con¬ 
ference with a deputation of agitators. Bishop Kennedy withdrew 
his consent to act in the intended Commission:—he ’adhered, it 
seems, to his opinion on the subject, but submitted his conduct to* 
their imperious dictation. It is, however, with the greatest sa¬ 
tisfaction that we find, that in spite of all this intrigue and 
intimidation the Commission is at last completed, and that the 
appointment of the following Commissioners was notified in the 
Diihlin Gazette of the 18th Dec., 1844• 

The Master of the Rolls, J 

The Chief Barnii of the Exchequer, > Ex ~ Officio. 

The Ju<Jge of the I^wigative Court, j 
Tho Lord Primate, The Most Rev. Archbishop Ccolly, 

The Archbishop of Dublitt, The Most Rev. Archbishop Murray, 

The Earl of Dotioughmorff The Right Rev. Bishop Denvir, 

The Hon. and Rev. Dean Packonliam, The Right Hou. Sir Patrick Bellew, Bart.. 
The Rev. Dr. Henry, The Right IIoij, Anthony Blake. 

This seems to us a great* triumph to the cause of good order' 
and public tranquillity in*Ireland, and accordingly wc are not 
surprised to learn that the Commission was announced in the- 
Cork Repeal papers with black margins in sign of mourning , nnth* 
that Mr. O’Connell is reported by his own friends to have^Jcft 
7>ublin suddenly, and to have retired to Derrynane r in Or huff* 
We hope he may have gone in a better spirit. Christmas is a 
season which every man may wish to spend hctfne; and, we trust 
that this season of the Christian regeneration of mankind may cal in 
his hostility to the political regeneration of his native country. 

Butt 



But at all events we trust that the efforts of Mr. O’Connell and 
Or. M'Hale to defeat this wholesome measure of ^charity and 
conciliation cannot fail to open the eyes of all of the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic clergy and people wfyo are not blind from incurable igno¬ 
rance, prejudice, and terror, or still Winder from a witful and 
factious deamination not to see, to the means and motives of 
Mr. O’Connells whole system of agitation; and that they may 
learn to estimate the Sincerity and success of his declarations 
against the Umon by those of his hardly less violent denunciation 
of the * Charitable Bequests Bill.* 

To the important question fco which all the preceding observa¬ 
tions naturally lead— How, then , is Ireland to be tranquillized ? — 
we are glad that it is not our duty to find, and^ j^uld therefore 
be presumptuous in us to attempt, a peremptory answer: but, 
considering that the same question has been asked for near 700 
years without having received any satisfactory solution, its difficulty 
will rather afflict the patriotism than disturb the conscience of states¬ 
men of the present day. But however adventurous it might be to 
predicate what would give to Ireland that which she has never yet 
enjoyed—entire content and tranquillity—it is not so hard to 
determine what would not. 7'o each of the throe grand nostrums 
now in vogue— Independence, Repeal of the Union , and Federalism 
—one Comprehensive objection is ready and decisive— they have 
been tried and failed! 

Independence —though the only real object, and, in fact, xhe end 
towards which the other two proposals are only means —has npt, that 
we know of, been seriously proposed; and it would be enough to 
answey the lyrical rhapsodies of the f Natiou ’ by reminding these 
Irish Tyrteei, on the still higher poetical authority which we have 
already quoted, that it was Ireland's own ‘faithless sons that be¬ 
trayed her ’ to the dominion of the stronger. But we will add, in 
humbler prose, that after seven centuries of a connexion which, 
however uneasy and imperfect, has produced in fact Community of 
laws, identity of language, similarity of habits, and intermixture of 
blood, you may talk-, indeed, of separating the nations; but nothing 
—not even the mutual massacre of all the British in Ireland, and 
all the Irish in Britain—could separate the people. They are one : 
differing, no doubt, in detail of manners and character, as indivi- 
*■* duals of the same name and family will do—but in all essentials, 
indissolubly on is. And, besides these moral ties— ties is too feeble 
* a word, they are joints and liyaments-*— there are some almost 
as powerful natural and, physical considerations—armies, navies, 
colonies* marketsi capital, railroads and steamboats, Portpatrick, 
Holyhead, and Milford Hawn —which Bender the independence 

of 
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of Ireland ^impossible as that of the Ide qf Man : and as to the 
influences, to # which Mr. O’Connell so often and significantly 
alludes, of France and America , he is but a shallow statesman 
.who does not see that to the moral and physical impossibilities just 
stated, the position and power of tnosc countries superadd the 
political impossibility of the independence of Irelandr. Ireland 
must be British—or nothing! As to die Union being the chief, 
or indeed any, cause of the unhappy disorders ff Ireland, or its 
Repeal a remedy for them, we need but say that die Union is not 
SO ybars old, and that the disease complained*of ia far older than 
500. We need hardly allude tg the long catalogue of jobs, cor¬ 
ruption, mischief, and misery, which have been imputed to the 
old government of Ireland—it is enough to say that not one ad¬ 
vocate for tlie^ivepeal of the Union has ventured to suggest a 
return to that system, but expatiates, with all the obscurity and 
vagueness of vaticination, on some f new variety of untried being,’ 
for which he foresees that she is destined in the book of fate. 
This would be, not Repeal, but the discovery ofj Utopia. 

As to Federalism, that was tried in its fairest and most favour¬ 
able form by some of the wisest and ablest that Ireland has 
ever produced—Flood and Grattan—Malone and Yelverton— 
Foster and Fitzgibbon—and a crowd of other distinguished men, 
courtiers as well as patriots—all parties to the arrangement, and 
interested in various ways in its success. It broke down in the 
third year of its existence by the difference between the British 
and Irish Parliaments on the ‘Commercial Propositions;’ and 
ggaip/ffour years later, on the choice of a Regent; and if the 
French war had not intervened to divert internal diseprd, it 
never would have reached its eighteenth year, when it died, ap¬ 
parently a violent, but in truth a natural death in the arms of 
its residuary legatee —the [Jnion. ‘ The lifetime of our inde¬ 
pendence was short—its author [Mr. Grattan, in 1805] is still 
living—his measure is, already dead: “ he sate by its cradle 
—be followed its hearse.” Murmurs against this dispensation of 
Providence have arisen, but unjustly. The being, from its 
mother's womb untimely ripped, was faint and feeble; the dissolu¬ 
tion, though sudden,* was* natural; though early, not prema¬ 
ture.’* 

The sum of all i», that Independence is a phantom. Repeal am 
fraud, and Federalism a folly; and that the Imperial Go^gm- 
ment has.no other duty.in this respect than to consolidate and 
strengthen the Union by the closest combination it can attain of 

* State of Ireland, Past and Present, 1806,$ x. 


persuasion 
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persuasion and authority— by all that is possible of conciliation, 
dnd all that shall be necessary of power. « c 

We trust and believe that whatever new shifts or schemes Mr. 
O’Connell may practise or-* devise, the law will be found wide 
enough ami strong enough to defeat; find that no special legisla¬ 
tion may necessary. In the very&blc 'and useful' Memoir of 
the Union by* an Irish 'Catholic/^nained at the head of this 
article, and which we ^recommend to every one who wishes for 
compressed accurate information on every point and period 
of this extensive subject, we find some curious and instructive facts 
as to the Scottish Union/ 0 . 

* Mr. Hallom remarks, that “ an attempt to dissolve the Scottish 
Union hy the United Parliament itself, was made 4 ft Jt- very few years; 
and • not very decently supported by the Whigs, against the Queen’s 
Tory ministry.” Jn reference to that attempt, we find the following im¬ 
portant letter of Lord Bolingbroke, in Mb published correspondence. It 
is dated at Whitehall, May the 29th, 1113, and is addressed to the Duke 
of Shrewsbury, soon afterwards Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland:—“The 
Scotch, both Lords and Commons, are in a high mutiny. . . . Your Grace 
will wonder when l tell you that they intend to move in our House on 
Monday to dissolve the Union. You may be sure, that all those wlffise 
spirits are naturally turbulent and restless—all those who have lm~ 
gnished under expectation—and all those who have any personal re¬ 
sentment—will take, the occasion to add to the cry, and to pursue their 

own views , by intermingling them in this cause .A call Of the 

House is ordered below stairs; and above, we shall, I believe , ground 
on their motion , a bill to make it high treason by any overt act to 
attempt the dissolution of tire Union . If, after this, we go onityshobo 
them all reasonable indulgence , and at the same time to show to thiemtafji 
all mankind a firmness of resolution and a steadiness of conduct fgood 
mill have come out of evil, and we shall reap some benefit from the 
* contre-terns.' ” ’—p. 38. 

• O * 

The general principles.of conduct announced by Bolingbroke 
are sound and statesman-like; and his proposition to declare any 
overt get to attempt to dissolve the Union with Scotland High 
Treason, was not,,quite so extreme as it at first sight looks* for 
when the Rebellion broke out two years after— 

‘ The Pretender deluded the unfortunate people ©f Scotland l>y pro¬ 
mising them a dissolution of tire Union; His proclamation, dated the 
a 25ihof October, 1115, will furnish an adtnirablwspeecfa for another pre¬ 
tender, for the opening of the first sessional the parliament.of real Irish 
maupfoctnre ;rr-“ We pro come,” said, he, “ to relieve our subjects of 
Scotland frpra the bajdtos they groan under, on,accouut*o.f the late 
unhawayjtfiipn, and to restore the kingdom to its ancient, free, and inde- 
pen^emauRe^/ • * u * We bope for better things ; we hope to see our 
just rigfttx, md fMse of titk ckurclt md pkple of Scotland, once more 

' settled 
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settled in a free independent Scotch parliament, on their ancient founda¬ 
tion. To suchji parliament, which we will immediately call, ahull we 
entirely refef both our own and their interests.” ’—pp, 39, ,40. 

It is impossible to read these details of the violent prejudices of 
the Scottish people aV that day against their Union,, without a 
lively gratification at thinking that the present Irish ^Ration is, in 
every way, of a less dangerous character*—altogether, as we believe, 
factitious, not founded on any substantial* grievance chargeable on 
cither the principle or administration of the Act of Union, but 
Springing solely from the personal ambition oT Mr! O'Connell— 
who, like the man who was ryine^l by the 20,000/. prize in the 
_ lottery, has been led by his success and popularity on the Eman¬ 
cipation question into a series of extravagances which, if all pre¬ 
cedent and eX^enemce be not utterly deceptive, will end—and wc 
repeat it in no vindictive spirit—in his ruin also. 

But Mr. O’Connell, with all his great talents and his .great 
services on the Emancipation question, could not alone have car¬ 
ried this agitation to the height which last ycap deserved the tiile 
of formidable , without the co-operation of the powerful priest¬ 
hood and their obedient flocks. It is melancholy to have to con¬ 
fess, but it is the truth, that the great majority of the Homan 
Catholic population are and have been for two hundred years 
hostile to the Government—first, a little to Government in the 
abstract; more so to an English Government; and, now, above 
all, to a Tory one, which (so changed is the political nomencla¬ 
ture of our ancestors) they look on as a peculiarly Anti-Catholic 
Government. We do not believe these feelings exist to the de¬ 
gree that the agitators pretend, and that the vivacity of the,peoplc 
appears to indicate; but it cannot he doubted that disaffection to 
the British connexion has spread to a great, though we trust only 
superficial extent. . # 

However difficult it may be to account philosophically for what 
is called national character —to explain precisely in what it con¬ 
sists, or how exactly it is formed—no one will venture to deny 
that there is such a thing j—some secret influence of climate and 
soil, combining with the still more inexplicable peculiarities of the 
races of men, and whidb seelhs to a considerable degree independent 
even of education or individual qualities. The steady English —the 
wary Scotch —the testy Welsh —the volatile French —the phlegmatic* 
Dutch —the artistic Italian —the solemn Spaniard —all thes ^ are 
people, crowded into so .small a space of the earth’s surface as 
some twenty degrees of latitude and lozigitude, and having most 
of the essential circumstances of social influence.common to all-— 
vet are each marked w^th a national stamp, indelible in natives, 
and still frequently distinguishable, for two or three generations, 
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in families that have migrated into other countries. Ireland 
is certainly no exception to this general law of nationality; and 
it cannot, we think, be denied that, with a great many admir¬ 
able and estimable qualities, the Irish people have been, from* 
all time, Remarked for a certain confusion of ideas, combined 
with a pectJiar susceptibility and, So to say, pugnacity of temper, 
which is emphatically distinguished as the Irish character. 
This of course* JSke the? national characters of England, Trance, 
or Spain, is. interspersed with important modifications, and 
marked with man/ and wide degrees; but, as might naturally 
be expected, is strongest iq that uneducated majority of the 
population which lias continued under the uninterrupted influ¬ 
ence of the Roman Catholic clergy. The se and their flocks 
had .been for two centuries in a state which we can hardly 
think of without shame and wonder—at one period of perse¬ 
cution^. at another of oppression, and always of disability and 
discredit. It is not surprising, therefore, that the worst pecu¬ 
liarities of the national character should be fostered amongst 
them, and that the faith for which they suffered these political 
disabilities and disadvantages should take an additional taint of 
political enmity against those whom they looked on not only with 
aversion as heretics, but with hatred as oppressors. The relaxa¬ 
tions of the penal code were awkwardly, ungraciously, and im¬ 
politicly made. Power was granted, but the means of conciliating 
and directing that power, in legal and constitutional channels, 
were neglected. Had Emancipation and a competent provision 
for the Roman Catholic clergy accompanied the Union,—*as the 
author^ of the Union intended,—we have little doubt that Ire¬ 
land, in spite of her natural disposition to effervesce, would have 
remained (for the opposition is recent) contented under it, and 
would have made advances in moral and social' improvement, and 
in political tranquillity and loyalty, at least equal to her progress 
in wealth and population. • 

Regffets for lost opportunities are not only vain, but humiliating, 
unless they give us eourage to acknowledge and repair our errors. 
Mr. O’Connell demands justice for Ireland —so do we—so does the 
universal voice of the empire*—full justice; not that unilateral 
favouritism—those schemes of anarchy and dismemberment— 
which jijptatitute Mr. O'Connell's peculiarly Irish notion of jus- 
tice# bSifl^ustice that will protect and conciliate the peaceable, • 
the reasonable, and the loyal—-justice that will discoQntenance 
factie^y defeat conspiracy* and punish sedition. This is the jus¬ 
tice that .Ireland needs, and this is what the Government pro¬ 
fesses* and, as far as we have been able«to trace their measures, 
appear determined* to practise., On the one hand, the prosecution 
■ * of 
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of Mr. O’Connell is a pledge of their resolution to guard and vin¬ 
dicate tlie tranquillity of Ireland, and to maintain inviolate the 
integrity of the empire by all the means that the letter of the law 
niuf the spirit of the constitution can |upply. On the other hand, 
the f Charitable Bequests Bill ’ is a proof of the sincerity and the 
delicacy with which they desire to promote the tem]>gral comfort 
and respectability of the Roman Catholic clergy,’without in any 
way interfering with their spiritual dutiek, or infringing on their 
political independence; ard while they exert an*impartial and 
eVen indulgent justice over all classes, Dr. Maurreell's evidence 
is ht least gw\d for so much as tof satisfy us that they will not 
shrink from extending to their Roman Catholic supporters a 
measure of eounterynice, confidence, and favour, as large and as 
cordial as to their Protestant friends in similar circumstances. 
When the Roman Catholic clergy feel themselves in a respectable 
and independent personal position, freed from the necessities*# the 
worst ‘ voluntary system ’ that ever humiliated any church—when 
the Roman Catholic gentry shall find that they are not discounte¬ 
nanced, and the Roman Catholic population that it is not sub¬ 
jected to any invidious distinctions, may we not hope that discon¬ 
tent and disaffection will gradually give way before more auspicious 
influences ? 

Nor have we any apprehensions that justice, and no more than 
justice, thus done to their fellow-subjects and fcllow-Christians, 
can be in the slightest degree offensive to the feelings of the great 
body of the Protestants. Many will be, no doubt, dissatisfied— 
some from very low interests, and some from very high princi¬ 
ples; the former we fear that we cannot hope to reclaim, l^cause 
we can offer them reasons only, and not places; but we would 
remind the latter, and the Protestants of all ranks and denomi¬ 
nations, that the principles* of the Reformation are those (xar* 
6 ^o X oj») of justice, tolerance, and freedom of conscience—of doing 
as we would be done «by—and that the anti-Papist principles 
which they have inherited from their ancestors were in all times 
essentially defensive, and thqugh necessary to maintain their posi¬ 
tion in the former condition of Irish parties, ought now, from 
sound policy as well as good feeling, to be merged in the less 
invidious and more powerful safeguard of British connexion. 
That is, in any imaginable difficulty or danger, the surest refuger 
the unconquerable strength of the Irish Protestants—* it is OBptJie 
air they breathe , without it they die ! * And neither the insidious 
flatteries of Repealers, 4 "hor the treacherqus delusions of Federal¬ 
ists, will have any disturbing effect on tbat brave, honest, pious, 
and most intelligent people. They may be as well assured of the 

undying 
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undying sympathy and support of England, as England is of their 
hereditary affection and unchangeable loyalty. a 

We conclude with consolatory and even hopeful impressions. 
So great is our faith in the force and fipal prevalence of tfrull? 
—in thdLultimate triumph*of fair dealing and common sense— 
that we loKdt at the state and prospects <( Ireland with less alarm 
—we may even say with more satisfaction—than we have done 
for some yearsjpast. 'All we read, all We hear, and all we see, 
both reasoniiurgand experience, concur in inspiring a deliberate 
confidence that the day will come—nor is it, perhaps, far distant 
—when the Irish agitation ^f 1844, like the Scottish faction* of 
1713, will have left no traces but on the page of history—where 
another generation will read of the transactions that have lately 
appeared so formidable to the very existence of The British em¬ 
pire, with no other feelings than wonder at their extravagance— 
coiftemnpt of their folly—gratitude for their failure. 
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very of Hie vein of amber, 208—Maria 
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drawn from ancient manuscripts; ca¬ 
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168. 

JShervvood, Mrs.,Shanty the Blacksmith, 1. 

Shuttleworth, J. P, Kay, the tirst and se¬ 
cond Phonic Heading Books; the con¬ 
structive method of teaching, 26 — 
attempts of the Melbourne adininis- 
t-ation .with respect to national edu¬ 
cation ?6.—Dr. Shuttleworth s official 
position, 28—features of his system; 

• abolition of the alphabet, 29—con¬ 
sonant and vowel sounds, 34—Dr. 
Shuttleworth ^plagiarist fiom Molicre* 

m 35—alleged advantages of the system, 
36—its absurdity, 37. 

** Silvestre, M., Palaeugrafthie Uuivcrwlle. 
10tT—character and contents of the 
work, 177. 

Speckter, Otto, 198. 

Stapleton, Thomas, Magni Itotuli Nor- 
manniai sub ltegibus Anglia 1 , 2b 1-283, 
321. 

Stanley, /VitliurP., the Life and Corre¬ 
spondence of T. ArnolA D.D.. 467— 
birth and boyhood of Vr. Arnold, 408 
—at Oxford, 169—berfcncs a fellow of 
Oriel, 471—settles at lldeham ; mum- 
age, 172—extracts from his loltois, 173, 
481, 483-490—appointed head-master 
ol‘ Rugby ; bis system of education, 471 
—sorrows and joys as a schoolmaster, 
47fi—affection of his pupils for him, 
477—liis sermons, 479—events of his 
first thirteen years at llugby, 480—un¬ 
popularity at Oxford, 482 — autobio¬ 
graphy of his mind and feelings, 483— 
his descriptions as a traveller, I 0 .'*— 
tlevoliou to his professional labours. 486 
—examination of his opinions and cha¬ 
racter. 487—his historH^l writing!, 491 
—cause of the interest evriled by his 
works, 492—extract from Jiis Roman 
history, 493— central points of Ids sys¬ 
tem, 496—feelings at the period of the 
Reform Bill, 497 —his remedy for all 
our evils, tb. —help derived lrom\iis 
sermons in estimating lii§ workj, 502 
—elected professor of history at Oxford, 
Q 03 — death, 505—last entry in his 
diary, 506—character, 307-511. 

Steam-boats, their first introduction, 230. 

. Stuwell, Lord, 71. See Twiss. 

T. 

Tahiti affair, the, 315. < ' 

Thorp, Benjamin, Ancient Laws and In¬ 


stitutes of England; the Homilies of 
the Anglo-Saxon church, 281 ; Mr. 
Thorpe's qualifications, 282. 

Thierry, M., Histoire do la Complete 
d’Angleterre, 284—Considerations stir 
l'Histoire de France, 285—his quali¬ 
fications as an historian, •86. 

Take, Samuel, 421. See Jftmaey. 

Twiss. Horace, the Puldic nnd Piivate 
eefli 


Lif<? of Lord Chajieenor Eldon, 71- 
charautcr of the work, tb. —Lord El¬ 
dons parentajtf,l32—birth, 73—enters 

i hiivevsity Colllg^ Oocford, 74— 
larriage, 715 — enters at the Middle 
JVmjile, 77—industry during Ins early 
fcareer at the bar, 78—pecuniary strug- * 
gles, 79—tirst cause of his success, 81, 
82—rapid advance in his profession, 
83—his brother Lmd Stowoll s affection 
for him, 81, 88—enters ParliaVnent ; 
Solie.itor-deneral, 85—trials of Hardy, 
Tooke, &c., 87—raised to flip Bench 
and to the Peerage, 88 — attempts to 
niter the judges’ dress, 98 — Lord 
Chancellor, 9(H—difficulties during Ihe 
illness of the king in 1801, 91—present 
from his Majesty on his recovery, 92 
— conduct with mpd to the Ad¬ 
dington and Pitt administrations, 93— 
estimate of Pitt, 93 — resigns the Seals; 
his labouis in that o'ffice, 96--Miss 
Bridge and the rectorship, 97—state of 
pai ties ut the death of Fox, 98—Lord 
Eldon re-appointed (Chancellor, 99—. 
quarte) of Lnul Ca-dlcicagh and Cun¬ 
ning, 100- -stands for the Chancellor¬ 
ship of Oxford, inj—conduct in refe¬ 
rence to the Prince of Wales ; feelings 
of the latter towards him, 102—at¬ 
tack; d for the anears in bis Court, 104 
—the Piiums Cliailottc s affection for 
him, 105—piocmlings with reference 
to the Princess of Wales, 105—made 
an eari, 107—steadfast opposition to 
the Romish claims, 108—letters from 
(■eorge the Fourth, 109, 1 Mi —minis¬ 
terial changes upon flu: death of Lord 
Londondcrif, 110—Sir It. Peel's vin¬ 
dication of his conduct in the Court of 
Chancery, 111 — reprimanded by the 
King, 112—the Duke of York's unti- 
Catholic declaration, 113—Lord El¬ 
don’s retirement from the Cliancellq^- 
ship, 114 — feelings and conduct of 
George the Fourth on ihe ‘Etn&cipg,- 
tion’ Act, 116—effect* of that Act, 120 4 - 
—the 1 Refoim' revolution, 121—scene 
at the Duke of W< 1 ling ton's installation 
as Chancellor (if Oxford, • 121—Jfai l, 
of Lord Eldon, ib. x 
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V. 

Vivian, J. H., M.P., Letter* addressed to 
the Ratepayers in the Swansea Union, 
123—increase of poverty in Wales, 143 
—cause, 114, 


W- 

Wales. See Rehecciur'*, 

Walpole, Horace, lifters of, to Sir Horace 
Mann, vols. iii. ani iv., S95—editorml 
deficiencies, ib. — ‘ Advertisemgpt'&i 
A - *? reply to the review of vols. i. and ih\ 
its fallacy exposed, 3§7—new feature 
exhibited in these volumes, 402—ab¬ 


sence of the usual characteristics of 
Walpole’s correspondence, 403 — the 
v Royal Society and .the broken leg, 
ib. <— Walpole’s poIitidR* prescience, 
405—notice, of the first dawn of Par¬ 
liamentary reform, 406—death of Lord r 
Chathatt; Walpole’s opinion of him, 
408—Pitt *ml f Fox, 400—extent of his 
correspondence, 410—autobiography, 
412—vanity with reference tp his lite¬ 
rary labours, 415—publication of all 
his work s required, 416. 

Waverley Novels, the Abbotsford edition, „ 
168—its value, 197. 

White, J., the Fourth Book for Children, f. 
William the Conqueror; 302. See Con¬ 
quest. * 

Witch, the Amber, 199. See Meinhold. a 
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